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AT THE RIVER'S BRINK. 


THE Hun had put up a good 
rearguard fight against con- 
siderably superior odds (as, to 
give the devil his due, he 
usually did in that part of 
Africa), but in the end had 
elected to retire across “The 
River,” destroying behind him 
the only bridge which it boasted 
on its whole course, 

Climbing the low forest-clad 
bluff, which commanded the 
northern approach thereto, the 
Brigade at last set eyes on the 
river concerning which it had 
speculated so much during the 
latter phases of the campaign. 
Save for its unexpected width, 
it presented no unusual fea- 
tures: a swift yellow flood, 
close.on half a mile across, 
confined by sandy _ shores, 
where the heart - breaking 
thorn-bush of the interior at 
length ceased, and broken at 
intervals by reed - covered 
islands, Beyond the far bank 
stretched a wide expanse of 
elephant-grass, and thence to 
the horizon a waste of dry, 
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neutral - tinted thorn, dotted 
here and there with the grot- 
esque baobab, that monstrosity 
among trees. No sign of life 
broke the desolation of the 
southern shore, but the ready 
bullet which greeted the ap- 
pearance of watering parties 
on our bank showed that the 
Hun was still in full pos- 
session, and awaiting our next 
move with his musket at full 
cock. Taking advantage of 
the plentiful cover afforded by 
the trees, some of the officers 
descended the forward slope of 
the hill to reconnoitre the re- 
mains of the bridge. This 
had once been a fairly solid 
structure, crossing the river 
in two spans of some 300 
yards each, by way of a 
central island. The retiring 
enemy had, however, made 
time enough to destroy the 
whole of it pretty thoroughly, 
and the yellow waters seethed 
savagely between such piles 
as remained. 

“750 yards, sir,” reported a 
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range-taker from his Barr & 
Stroud, “to the tree at the 
far end of the bridge.” 

“Some river—what?” said 
the battery commander to the 
Sapper; “how are you going 
to put us across here?” 

“Not by this bridge, any- 
how,” replied the latter; “it 
would take till the rains to re- 
pair. It’ll have to be a case of 
the ‘ flying-ferry’ again, if I can 
find any place where the river 
is a reasonable width. It’s 
quite out of the question here. 
You don’t want a R.E, for 
this sort of job; you want a 
Moses !” 

“Well, and do you mean te 
tell me that the Science of 
Engineering hasn’t advanced 
in the 4000 years since his 
time ?” 

“No doubt,” replied the 
Sapper; “but unfortunately 
the Art of Working Miracles 
got lost during the same 
period,” 

“ Anyhow,” continued the 
Gunner, “you can’t get busy 
even on the ferry till we've 
got some one on the other 
side to stand the Hun off. 
Is the river supposed to be 
fordable anywhere, Moses? It 
should be about its lowest now, 
just before the rains,” 

He was interrupted by a 
ory from another of the party, 
who had been searching the 
river with his glasses. ‘“ Why, 
there’s a boat or something 
coming down-stream |!” 

Since another column was 
known to be attempting a 
similar enterprise several days’ 
march higher up the river, this 
was by no means impossible, 
and all eyes were turned on the 
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rapidly approaching black ob- 
ject. Boat if it was, it was 
obviously not under control, as 
it swung this way and that as 
it came, On the other hand, 
water seemed to be splashing 
on either side of it, as from the 
erratic flailing of oars. 

“It’s a boat bottom up, with 
men sitting on it,” at length 
decided the Gunner; “do you 
see those things sticking up?” 

“‘Not it,” replied the Intelli- 
gence Officer, an old African 
hunter; “it’s a dead kiboko 
(hippopotamus), and those are 
his legs in the air,—and, by 
Jove, he’s got about a dozen 
crocs round eating him—look !” 

By this time the corpse had 
been carried down abreast of 
the party, and it was apparent 
that the deceased (probably 
shot, poor brute, by some sports- 
man with the up-river column) 
was indeed the centre of attrac- 
tion toa large number of croco- 
diles. These were worrying 
and snapping at the carcass 
on all sides with gaping jaws 
and threshing tails, for all the 
world like a shoal of dace round 
a bread-crust in a pond. 

“Ten, I make them,” said 
the Gunner; “ten round the 
hippo, and look at those others 
following down-stream. They’re 
coming out from under every 
sandbank, too. Look there,” 
pointing, “and there! I can 
count another dozen, besides 
the ten who are at him. No,” 
turning to the Sapper, “no 
fording in mine, I thank you!” 

“General’s compliments,” 
said a despatch-rider, arriving 
on a motor-bicyole in a series 
of kangaroo-like bounds over 
the rough ground, “and will 
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the Engineer Officer speak to 
him at once, please?” 

“More work for Moses,” re- 
marked the 1.0, to the others 
as the Sapper moved off; ‘I 
guess he’s going to be told to 
get busy with the Red Sea 
stunt. I wonder did the sharks 
take a hand in that affair!” 

The Brigadier was seated 
writing in the exiguous shade 
of a dry thorn-tree. “I want 
to force the crossing to-night,” 
said he, looking up; “ what 
boats have you available for 
the job?” 

“Only the eight Berthons, 
sir,” replied the Sapper, “and 
they are not up yet, though 
they should be in before dark. 
There is nothing else. I have 
seen no canoes, and expect the 
enemy has either sunk them or 
taken them across his side.” 

“How many men can a 
Berthon take?” was the next 
question. 

“Four is a full load, but for 
crossing purposes you can only 
reckon three a trip, as one man 
must come back with the boat.” 

“And how many trips do 
you reckon a boat can do in an 
hour?” 

‘Well, it seems a stiff cur- 
rent: say, not more than two 
there and back, at the best.” 

“That’s between forty and 
fifty men an hour, then?” 

“At the very outside. The 
odds are that some of the boats 
won’t be fit for use when they 
do get in. They were pretty 
old when we landed, and two 
years in Africa hasn’t done 
them any good. They were on 
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their last legs when we had 
finished the crossing of the 
Mamba river with them last 
year, and I expect the bumping 
they are now getting on the 
“jiggers”+ will have holed 
some of them. If they don’t 
get in till late and you want to 
cross to-night, there will be no 
time to overhaul and repair.” 

“H’m. Well, we’ve got to 
have a try, anyhow, if they 
turn up by dark. If they’re 
not in by then, they won’t cast 
up till to-morrow, as the jig- 
gers can’t run on that track 
by night. Have you made 
any reconnaissance of the 
river yet?” 

“No time so far, sir, except 
just at the old bridge. It’s 
750 yards across there, taken 
on a range-finder, and the 
enemy is occupying the far 
bank,” 

‘‘Well, we must try some- 
where else, then,” said the 
Brigadier, rising; “it’s 4 P.M. 
now, 80 we've got just about 
two hours to find a place. 
Come along,”—and the two of 
them plunged into the eternal 
bush, 


The shades of night pres- 
ently saw a strange procession 
forcing its way along a game 
trail (which is just a degree 
less difficult than unadulterated 
bush) towards the point on the 
river, some two miles above 
the German bridge, which the 
Brigadier had finally selected 
for the attempt. The eight 
boats had actually cast up just 
as darkness fell, had been rapidly 





1 “ Jigger ”=literally ; an African pest of the flea tribe ; 
colloquially : term of affection for the Ford Motor Car. 
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unloaded from the jiggers on 
which they had travelled the 
hundred odd miles which sepa- 
rated them from the railway, 
and lashed on to long poles for 
porter transport. Since each 
boat was composed of two 
halves, and each half required 
six porters and an eighteen- 
foot pole, the resulting pro- 
cession was of some length. 
Accompanying the boats was 
the personnel necessary to 
work and keep them in repair. 
This numbered no more than 
one British subaltern and a 
dozen Indian sappers, being 
the remains of a unit minished 
and brought low by two years 
of “plague, pestilence, and 
famine,” or their African 
equivalents of fever, dysentery, 
and half rations. Finally, there 
was a double company of the 
Indian regiment selected for 
the forlorn hope. This regi- 
ment, having but recently 
landed in the country, was 
that African curiosity—a unit 
in which “establishment” and 
“strength” do not differ by 
very much. This again was 
attended by the inevitable 
host of porters, laden with the 
usual impedimenta of maxims, 
ammunition, entrenching tools, 
medical panniers, and so forth. 
Hacking with billhook and dah, 
and cursing sotto voce in many 
dialects of three continents, 
the column crashed its way 
through the thorn jungle, 
while minor crashings to right 
and left told of the alarm and 
flight of the more rightful 
users of the trail. At last the 
Sapper recognised the spot 
selected some hours previously. 
Unpromising as this had looked 
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in the light of day, its appear- 
ance was still less prepossess- 
ing by the rays of the low 
moon, Emerging from the 
dark bush belt at the river’s 
edge, the party was confronted 
by a low sandy island, crowned 
with tall elephant - grass, and 
running more or less parallel 
with the shore on which they 
stood. From the farther side 
of this island the attempt was 
to be made to reach the south- 
ern bank of the river—but first 
had to be crossed a backwater 
of the latter, fifty yards wide, 
inky black, and up to a man’s 
middle, 

Hoping that none of his 
following had shared his after- 
noon’s view of the dead hippo 
and its attendants, and heart- 
ening himself up with that 
excellent maxim, ‘The more 
you look at it, the less you'll 
like it,” the leader of the 
column made the plunge, emer- 
ging finally amidst the reeds 
of the island. While waiting 
here for his following to collect, 
he thought with some amusre- 
ment of the advice given in the 
“ Child’s Guide to Knowledge” 
(as the official Intelligence 
handbook was _irreverently 
termed) for crossing crocodile- 
haunted rivers with impunity 
—i.e., always fire two or three 
rifie-shots into the water first 
—and wondered what the 
gifted author would have done 
on the present occasion, where 
silence was of the last import- 
ance, 

The column eventually as- 
sembled under cover of the 
reeds on the backbone of the 
island, the boats were expanded 
and their various components 
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fitted together. Here also the 
expected, but none the less un- 
pleasant, discovery was made 
that the several days’ bucket- 
ing on the jiggers had torn the 
rotten canvas of three of the 
boats beyond possibility of im- 
mediate repair, thus reducing 
the number available to five. 

From the fringe of reeds now 
sheltering the party on the 
crest of the island an expanse 
of bare sand, shining brightly 
beneath the nearly full moon, 
sloped gently down for some 
two hundred yards to the 
water’s edge. Then came the 
main channel of the river, 
apparently about a quarter of 
a mile wide, bounded on the 
far side by a similar sandbank 
jutting out from the southern 
shore, and just distinguishable 
in the moonlight. Behind that 
again a thick black belt against 
the sky presumably repre- 
sented the actual mainland, 
but whether covered with bush 
or reeds it was impossible to 
tell. In the east the moon was 
yet low on her climb to the 
zenith—low enough to cast a 
golden lane athwart the black 
waters. It was deathly still: 
not a breeze stirred the hot 
night air; not a sound was 
heard but the “ping-g” of a 
myriad mosquitoes, the occa- 
sional clink of metal as some 
boat fastening slipped into 
place, and now and again a 
heavy “plop” from mid-stream 
as some fish pursued his lawful 
occasions. 

“Five boats ready, sir,” re- 
ported the subaltern of the boat 
party. 

“Get them launched, then,” 
and, leaving the cover of the 
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reeds, five crab-like shapes 
staggered through the soft 
sand to the river brink, each 
composed of a complete boat 
borne by eight men. Once in 
the water, an Indian sapper 
assumed the réle of Charon in 
the bow, while the stern was 
packed with three of the Sikhs. 
Each man had already divested 
himself of, and carried in his 
hand, his bandolier, equipment, 
and boots—the former as swim- 
ming was a very possible item 
on the programme, and the 
latter since a boot-heel will go 
very readily through the side 
of a canvas boat, especially 
when the fabric is “as rotten 
as pears.” With this first 
flight went a couple of Brit- 
ish officers to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s shore. One was then 
to remain in command of the 
thirteen sepoys, while the other 
returned to report results. 
“Well, good luck to you,” 
were the final words of their 
O.C.; “if you don’t bump the 
Huns (which I sincerely trust 
you won’t), pick out as good 
a line as you can for defence 
and lie doggo. But if you do 
butt into them, mind you ease 
off your muskets to give us the 
alarm and get back if you can.” 
Then, after a final injunction 
to the oarsmen to keep the 
boats’ heads well up-stream, and 
to the passengers to sit down, 
whatever happened, the five 
craft were given a farewell 
shove through the shoal water 
and vanished into the gloom as 
silently as could be expected. 
It is surprising how little of 
objects not actually on the sky- 
line can be seen even in the 
light of a tropic moon, which 
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appears to make the whole 
scene “as light as day.” A 
hundred yards from the shore 
and the boats were barely dis- 
cernible; two hundred, and 
they were one with the black 
bosom of the river. An occa- 
sional splash was heard from 
some badly managed oar, then 
all was silence. 

The remainder of the party 
stretched themselves on the 
sand, still warm from _ the 
scorching sun of the past day, 
and endured the attentions of 
the mosquitoes while awaiting 
events. What of the dark, 
mysterious farther shore: was 
it indeed as deserted as it 
seemed, or would it presently 
awake to a blaze of musketry 
as the heavily laden boats 
toiled towards it? Unable to 
sit quiet under the suspense, 
and the solace of tobacco being 
naturally denied them, some 
of the Europeans arose and 
plodded severally up and down 
through the heavy sand. Ten, 
twenty minutes passed... 
then from the bosom of the 
Stygian flood arose a weird 
and alarming cry ‘“ Hoomph— 
hoomph—hoomph,” followed by 
a heavy and bubbling sigh. 

“What on earth is that?” 
said one of the officers—“a 
hippo, I suppose. I hope to 
the Lord he doesn’t go for the 
boats. They must have put 
him up; he seems annoyed 
about something, doesn’t he! 
What a campaign — hippos, 
crocodiles, and Huns all at 
once!” 

Silence again —forty, fifty 
minutes now since the boats 
had left. Not a sound, except 
an occasional protesting bellow 


from the hippo, which now 
seemed to have called up a 
mate. 

“I wonder whether they 
make that row every night,” 
said the previous speaker, “ be- 
cause, if not, it will probably 
give the show away to the 
Hun and make him suspect 
there’s something doing down 
this way.” 

Another ten minutes passed : 
it was now a full hour since 
the departure of the flotilla. 

“ Looks bad,” at length said 
the O.C.;. “they must have 
found the current too strong 
and got swept down -stream. 
If they had landed and met 
the Boche, we should have at 
least heard some shots.” 

“Ts that you, Colonel?” said 
a voice behind him, as a figure 
arrived noiselessly over the 
sand ; “we got across all right 
—found no Huns, and I’ve 
come back to report.” 

“By Jove, but I’m glad to 
see you, Jones! But what 
have you done with the 
boats?” 

“Oh, we rather lost our way 
coming back, having no point 
to steer on, and hit the shore 
some way down. They’re com- 
ing up along the bank, so I 
got out and walked to save 
time.” 

“Well, and what about it?” 

“The current is devilish 
strong in the middle, and we 
got taken down some way 
going across also. Finally we 
made the other bank a good 
bit lower than I intended. 
That side is much like this, 
only the bush is a long way 
farther back, and in between 
seems to be all one big sand- 
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flat covered with reeds about 
eight or ten feet high. There 
is no choice of ground at all, 
and I don’t suppose you'll be 
able to see twenty yards in 
any direction even in the day- 
light. We saw no signs of the 
Hun at all, but I didn’t like 
to go too far inland while we 
were so weak, in case I bumped 
a patrol So I left Smith 
there and came back to report 
and get the next lot. He’s 
going to flash his electric torch 
this way from time to time 
to give the boats the line. 
He’s got it under the bank 
where it’s quite safe from the 
Huns.” 

“Did you see anything of 
the hippo as you went over?” 

“Well, just where we landed 
we came on a couple feeding 
on the bank, right out of the 
water. The sepoys didn’t seem 
to like the looks of them much, 
and as I was afraid some of 
them might start shooting, I 
called out as loud as I dared, 
‘Yih bahut garib janwar hai; 
agar koi shakhs usko taklif 
nahin kare, to tumko bilkul 
kuchh nuksan nahin dega’ 
(‘This is a very tame animal ; 
should no man annoy him, he 
will not injure you in the 
least’), and fortunately the 
hippos took to the water and 
left us, as I was by no means 
sure that I was right!” 


**T love little pussy, her coat is so 
warm, 

And if I don’t hurt her, she’ll do me 
no harm,” 


quoted some untimely humour- 
ist in the background. 

“But what about the other 
jokers out in the river? We 
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heard a lot of grunting going 
on about half an hour ago.” 

“T didn’t see anything of 
that lot myself, though I heard 
them closer than I cared about 
—but one of the boats re- 
ported that the pani .ka 
hathi (water elephant) had 
caught hold of one of their 
oars in his mouth and bitten 
it off. Luckily they had a 
spare one, but the crew seemed 
rather to have the wind up 
them over the affair.” 

“T don’t think the hippos 
mean to attack the boats,” 
remarked another ; ‘‘ they come 
up out of curiosity and try to 
get a nearer look, that’s all.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to make 
much odds what the motive is, 
as long as the boat gets upset 
either way,” replied Jones; 
“the question is how to keep 
the brutes at a distance. The 
devil of it is that we can’t 
make a noise, for fear of bring- 
ing the Hun down on us. He 
seems to have got all the 
animals in Africa to lend him 
a hand !”—he spoke with some 
feeling, having been tree’d by 
a rhino a few days before when 
out with a patrol. 

“Well,” said the OC, 
“there’s nothing for it but to 
make the men in the boats 
fix bayonets, and if a hippo 
tries to come aboard they must 
jab him in the nose. Perhaps 
that will put him off a bit. 
It can’t make matters much 
worse, anyhow, once he is as 
close to the boat as all that. 
Ah, here they are at last. 
Now, another fifteen men, 
quickly.” 

The five boats now began to 
arrive from down-stream, towed 
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along the edge of the island, 
and a further party of Sikhs 
was despatched with Jones, 
And so the long, long night 
wore on, live loads of men 
alternating with dead loads of 
maxims, shovels, ammunition 
boxes, and so on, as the needs 
of the slowly growing force on 
the south bank dictated. The 
moon, long since past the 
zenith, sank westwards, and 
the golden pathway now ran 
up-stream. In the small hours 
@ fitful wind arose to chill the 
still soaking men,—who dozed’ 
on the sandbank while await- 
ing their turn to embark,—and 
in conjunction with the efforts 
of the mosquitoes gave fair 
promise of abundant malaria 
in the future. The hippo 
patrol maintained its beat in 
the fairway, and presently a 
crew reported having actually 
engaged and driven off one of 
them with the flat of the oar 
and the point of the bayonet. 
A curious picture, this, for the 
imagination! The twelve-foot 
boat, so frail that a man could 
pat his shod foot through it 
anywhere, so crank that to 
stand upright was to invite 
disaster, with its heavy load of 
land-bred Indians, packed like 
sardines; the black and swift 
current below, and, beneath all, 
the lurking crocodile. Then, 
the sudden onset of a huge 
beast, unknown to Asiatic 
zoology, and the silent, sway- 
ing battle, with the moon- 
light shimmering on blade of 
oar and bayonet. 

“Not much more than an- 
other hour’s moon left,” said 
the Sapper to the O.C. of the 
Sikhs; “that'll mean about 
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another two trips a boat; the 
men rowing are pretty well 
cooked already. I’ve orders to 
knock off at moonset, hide the 
boats behind the island, and 
have everybody cleared off it 
by dawn. How much more 
have you got to go?” 

The C.O. took stock of his 
greatly diminished party, and 
replied: “Twenty more men 
and about four full boat-loads 
of tools and soon. We should 
just about do it nicely.” 

But things had so far run 
too smoothly to continue, and 
presently a mutton-fisted Sikh 
let drop the bundle of tools 
which he was embarking, and 
a shovel-blade went right 
through the canvas. The 
Berthon then quietly filled and 
subsided on the bottom, reduc- 
ing the effective craft to four. 
And so the first streaks of 
dawn were already mottling 
the eastern sky before the last 
trip was concluded and the 
final boat hurriedly hidden 
beside its comrades in the lee 
of the island. 

Blind with sleep—having by 
now spent some twenty-four 
exceedingly well-filled hours on 
their legs—the boat party again 
waded the backwater, and 
staggered back along the game 
trail to where the Brigade 
was bivouacked. Then, to the 
“earliest pipe of half-awakened 
bird,” the Sapper cast him- 
self on his valise, wondering 
whether he would be lucky 
enough to get even one full 
hour’s “‘shut-eye ” before being 
dug out again for the duties of 
that day. 


For twelve sunny hours the 
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sweating Sikhs lay “doggo” 
in burrows on the reed-grown 
but treeless flat covering the 
landing-place on the south 
bank. It was the hottest 
season of the year, and the 
valley of “The River ” is notori- 
ous as one of the hottest and 
generally most pestilential 
spots in Equatorial Africa. 
The sand on which they lay 
reflected back on them every 
ray of the tropical sun, at mid- 
day so vertical that the tall 
reeds cast no shadow. At 
times a hot breeze swayed their 
tops with a dry rustle, but no 
air reached the panting men 
eight feet below, whose only 
ease was writhing from side to 
side like-St Lawrence on his 
grid. The ground, except 
where protected from the sun 
by some hapless human body, 
was too hot to touch, and the 
rifle-barrels blistered the naked 
hand. It seemed impossible 
that the cartridges in the 
bandoliers should not present- 
ly begin to explode. However, 
the worst torment of Africa 
was spared the sepoys: water 
could be obtained from well- 
concealed points on the bank, 
where hippo-runs made path- 
ways down to the river. Al- 
though almost at blood-heat 
from flowing over the sandy 
shallows, it still served to re- 


_ place that evaporated from the 


human body. 

“Agar dozakh b’rui zamin 
ast—hamin ast, hamin ast” 
(“If there be a hell upon 
earth, this is it”), misquoted 
Smith, as he swabbed his 
head for the hundredth time, 
and wrung out his sweat- 
soaked handkerchief. ‘Oh, 
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for the shade even of Jonah’s 
gourd! Would night or 
Blucher would come!” 

“T don’t know so much 
about that,” replied Jones; 
“if ‘Blucher’ rolls up we 
shall get it in the neck; we're 
very much between the devil 
and the deep sea here — or 
between the Hun and the 
mugger (crocodile), to be 
more exact, However, I don’t 
expect him now, as I can’t 
imagine any patrol fool enough 


to come barging into this 
jungle. If our people get 
another couple of double- 


companies across to-night, we 
should be able to leave this 
furnace to-morrow, and get 
up on the real bank among 
what trees there are.” 

“And then what? I sup- 
pose the Hun will be all over 
us?” 

“T doubt it. I expect he 
has streaked off south to join 
his pals at Quiloa, Anyhow, 
with the best part of the 
regiment on this side, we 
ought to be able to put it 
across him!” 

“Well, and what next? I 
suppose the whole Brigade 
isn’t going to paddle across 
by threes in those infernal 
cockle-shells ?” 

‘Rather not: once we have 
got a good hold on this bank, 
and can stand the Hun off a 
bit, the Sappers will get a steel 
rope across the river, and run 
a raft to and froon it. They 
can put over half a company 
at a time, or guns, or any- 
thing you like on that. That’s 
how we crossed the Mamba 
river last year, when I was 
with the ‘ Bahadurs.’ 
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“I remember,” he continued, 
“a thing which tickled me a 
lot there. The river was 
much narrower than this, and 
we had a light bridge of boats 
to cross by, as well as the raft. 
The men and pack - animals 
walked over the bridge, while 
vehicles had to go by the 
ferry. The bridge was made 
out of these same boats (which 
is what they are meant for, 
not this rowing stunt), and 
as it jumped about a good 


bit, troops crossing had to. 


break step to steady it. Pres- 
ently along came the ‘Ist 
Filibusters,’ with a bloke at 
their head, full of importance. 
The chap in charge of the 
bridge sang out, ‘Break step, 
please, when you get on the 
bridge.’ To which the bold 
Filibuster replied, ‘ You needn’t 
tell us that; we do it natur- 
ally ’"—which was true enough, 
though probably not exactly 
what he meant to say! 

“The mules were the very 
devil. As soon as the bridge 
began to jump about a bit, 
they did the same, and every 
now and then one of them 
would go overboard. When 
he fell between two of the 
boats it was all right, as he 
usually swam ashore some- 
where. But if he landed in 
a boat, his feet went right 
through the bottom and it 
sank, Then it had to be 
taken out of the bridge and 
another one put in its place, 
and this held up the crossing 
for about half an hour each 
time it happened. Finally, we 
took to swimming them aoross 
on a rope, and I remember a 
mugger got one by the nose 
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and held on so tight that they 


hauled mule and mugger 
ashore together. Will you be- 
lieve it, instead of shooting the 
mugger they started beating 
him over the head with boat- 
hooks, and presently he let 
go and got away!” 

“That was just before the 
scrap at Mwitu ya Chui, wasn’t 
it?” said the other; “there 
was a yarn that an empty Staff 
car there got rather closer to 
the battle than the driver cared 
about. After he had got a 
couple of bullets through the 
hood, he concluded he’d be 
better off if he left the car 
and got behind a bush. He 
had hardly gone to ground 
when a panther, also scared out 
of its life by the firing, jumped 
over the bush and landed be- 
tween his shoulders. Panther 
and ‘shovver’ then vanished in 
opposite directions on the top 
gear! These wild animals com- 
plicate war a great deal.” 

“Probably not as much, after 
all, as the war complicates life 
for the animals,” returned 
Jones; “sometimes they get 
quite annoyed about it, too. I 
remember a scrap between one 
of our patrols and a Germani 
one near Kifaru last year, in 
the middle of which an old 
rhino got up and charged each 
of them in turn. In the end 
he drove the two of them com- 
pletely off the field and ended 
the battle. ‘Signals’ is always 
making a song about how the 
giraffes pull down his air-line 
every few days—but how would 
he like to be a giraffe and find 
himself suddenly guillotined by 
a telegraph wire across his 
favourite run to water! No, 
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it’s only scavengers like the 
lions that are doing well out 
of thiscampaign. Did you ever 
hear of that man in the Mounted 
Rifles who was wounded up 
Simba way early in the war, 
and had to lie out all night 
listening to a couple of lions 
eating his dead horse a few 
yards off? He said it seemed 
quite a long night!” 


At length evening fell with- 
out the enemy giving any indi- 
cation at all of his presence on 
the south bank. Yesterday’s 
sniping across the river at men 
washing and drawing water 
had entirely ceased, and the 
opinion was generally expressed 
that he had cleared off to join 
his main forces in the south. 
During the day better arrange- 
ments were made for the ferry- 
ing over of the remaining three 
double-companies of the Sikhs, 
one of which was the replace- 
ment of the Indian rowers of 
the previous night by volunteer 
oarsmen from the European 
regiment of the _ Brigade. 
Fortunately there were forth- 
coming enough men, whose 
peace-time avocations entailed 
some knowledge of aquatics, to 
provide a treble relief for each 
boat, and so free the few 
sappers entirely for attending 
to repairs. Meantime the four 
damaged Berthons had been 
patched, and with his whole 
fleet thus re-engined and made 
seaworthy, when at dusk the 
Sapper again waded the back- 
water to the island, he had 
little doubt that by dawn he 
would have the whole regiment 
across “The River.” 

Since this second night’s 
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ferrying was but a repetition 
of that which had gone before, 
without the latter’s handicap 
of haste and want of prepar- 
ation, it is unnecessary to dwell 
on it. The whole flotilla, how- 
ever, was seldom in commission 
at once, owing to constant 
injuries to the rotten canvas 
from carelessly handled loads, 
or from the numerous snags in 
contact with which the more 
hearty methods of the European 
oarsmen frequently brought the 
boats. However, as each was 
reported to be leaking, it was 
hauled out of the water and 
carried off to an improvised 
workshop behind the reeds and 
tinkered up by the sappers and 
the light of the moon, To-night 
the hippos seemed to be dis- 
concerted by the increased 
volume of traffic, and confined 
themselves to resentful bellow- 
ings. All, in fact, went well, 
and by dawn the Sapper found 
himself again at his bivouac, 
pretty well dead to the world, 
having had two hours’ sleep out 
of the last forty-eight. 

He was not long, however, to 
enjoy repose. His head seemed 
hardly to have touched the 
pillow when he was aroused by 
a Staff Officer. 

“Sorry to have to wake 
you,” said the latter, ‘but the 
General wants the crossing to 
go on again at once, The 
Pathans are the next regiment 
for it, and I am on my way to 
turn them out.” 

“To cross in the daylight?” 
asked the Sapper. 

“Yes: the Sikhs are moving 
forward at once, Between you 
and me, I think the Huns must 
have mostly cleared off. The 
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General also wants you to fix 
the place for the flying-ferry as 
soon as possible, and let him 
know where it will be,” and he 
departed. 

The Sapper roused the un- 
fortunate subaltern of the boat 
party. “Look here,” he said, 
“you must carry on with get- 
ting the Pathans across — 
they’ll have to row themselves. 
We oan’t very well turn out 
again the men who have just 
been at it all night, and your 


fellows have got their hands. 


full with mending the boats. 
I’m off to have a last look for 
a decent site for the fiying- 
ferry. They'll probably want 
it up by to-morrow. I tried 
up-stream yesterday, and I’m 
now going to have a last look 
down-stream from here. So 
you'll know where to find me 
if I am wanted,” 

Not long after he was cross- 
ing the shoulder of ‘“ Look-out 
Hill ” (as had since been christ- 
ened the low forest-clad bluff, 
from whence he had watched 
the passing of the dead hippo), 
and paused to look back up the 
river towards the scene of his 
nightly labours. The crossing 
of the Pathans was already 
in full swing, and for some 
moments he watched the boats 
over the intervening two miles 
of water. All seemed quiet, 
and the Pathans to be handling 
the boats better than he had 
expected. 

“No doubt the Hun has 
cleared,” he said to himself, as 
he turned his back on the 
scene and descended the hill 
on his farther quest; “the 
Sikhs must be some way inland 
by now. I'll have to look 
sharp and find a site for the 


ferry, as we're sure to have to 
start fixing it up to-day.” 

It may be of interest to give 
a brief description of the “ fly- 
ing-ferry,” of which mention 
has been made several times. 
Its most important component 
is a steel hawser some three 
inches in circumference, sus- 
pended in the air across the 
river, and held up in this posi- 
tion by an extemporised scaffold 
on each bank. Between these 
the cable is stretched as taut 
as may be, and a “traveller” 
(Anglicé, a pulley) is threaded 
on to it, so as to run easily in 
either direction. Now, if a 
boat be connected to this tra- 
veller by one rope from its stem 
and another from its stern, it is 
obvious that by adjusting their 
respective lengths the boat can 
be set and maintained at any 
angle with the current. If the 
latter be not too sluggish, the 
immediate result of thus placing 
the boat diagonally to it is that 
the boat commences to travel 
across the river. The principle 
is precisely that (mutatis mu- 
tandis) of a yacht sailing on a 
broad reach. In place of her 
sail set at an angle to the wind, 
you have the keel of the ferry- 
boat maintained at an angle to 
the stream, leeway being pre- 
vented by the steel cable, which 
exists solely to discharge the 
function of the yacht’s centre- 
board. 

As soon as the prospect of 
knocking a hole in the opposite 
bank becomes imminent the 
stern rope is released, the boat 
(being now secured to the cable 
by the bow rope only) comes 
up head to stream, loses her 
way and arrives handsomely 
alongside the landing - place, 
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That is, if the operator con- 
ducts the operation neatly and 
lets go at the right psychologi- 
cal moment; otherwise the re- 
sulting bump is apt to expedite 
the landing of the passengers 
very materially. For the re- 
turn tripthe procedure is merely 
reversed, and the boat set the 
opposite way across the cur- 
rent, With the exception that 
the Sapper’s ferry would con- 
sist of two large pontoons, 
decked in and capable of carry- 
ing five tons at a time, such was 
the contrivance for which he 
was seeking a site, 

It will be evident that the 
chief desiderata are a regular 
current and a moderate span. 
However taut a cable may be 
stretched there must always be 
&® very appreciable sag in the 
middle, and the greater the 
width the lower does this bight 
hang down. The more lofty, 
consequently, must the scaffolds 
be on the two banks, so as to 
raise the cable clear of the 
water at the centre. The me- 
chanical difficulties in the erec- 
tion of very lofty scaffolds, and 
also of suspending a great 
length of heavy cable between 
them, are considerable, and the 
practical limit of such a ferry 
is reached with a span of be- 
tween three and four hundred 
yards, 

Some hours later, having de- 
cided on the site possessed of 
the fewest disadvantages, the 
Sapper was retracing his steps 
up the hill when he became 
aware of distant firing across 
the river, in which was dis- 
tinguishable the drumming of 
several maxims. “The Sikhs 
must have bumped something 
after all,” was his reflection, 
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and he quickened his pace up 
the hill to see what was hap- 
pening. 

On the top he found the 
Brigadier gazing through his 
glasses at the distant boats. 
These were still plying on the 
river, but apparently rather 
erratically. 

“Good morning,” said the 
latter; “the Sikhs seem to be 
well into it on the other side. 
Some of the enemy, too, are 
sniping at the boats from up- 
and down-stream of the bit of 
bank we are holding.” 

He had hardly spoken when 
there was the report of a field- 
gun from somewhere across the 
river, and a fountain of water 
presently arose in mid-stream, 
short of the line on which the 
boats were plying. Another re- 
port followed, and a shell burst 
beyond them on our bank. 

“That’s the bracket,” re- 
marked one of the spectators ; 
“now the boats are in for a 
plastering. I wonder where 
the Hun has got his guns.” 
As he spoke there were two 
reports in quick succession, a 
couple of white clouds suddenly 
appeared in the air above the 
river, and its surface was lashed 
with the descending shrapnel. 
Fortunately the enemy had 
only two guns bearing on this 
point, and for a space the boats 
made shift to endure the 
punishment. Soon, however, 
some of them were seen to be 
low in the water and in evident 
difficulties, but all at length 
succeeded in reaching the 
island shore. Here the rowers 
beached them with commend- 
able coolness, and then made 
for the cover of the reeds, bear- 
ing their sculls with them. 
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“Telephone message, sir,” 
said the Staff Officer, “from 
the O.C. of the Pathans at the 
crossing to say the boats are 
under a cross fire of two 
maxims, and that shrapnel has 
just been opened on them. He 
says that four of them are 
badly holed already, and wants 
to know if he is to carry on. 
He’s only got one company 
across so far.” 

“Tell him to get the sound 
boats under cover behind the 


island, and keep his men there, | 


too, till further orders ;” then to 
the Sapper, “I’m afraid we'll 
have to stop the crossing till 
dark. We can’t risk having 
all the boats knocked out and 
being cut off from the other 
side entirely. Be ready to 
begin again as soon as possible 
after sunset, and get the rest 
of the Pathans across then, 
and the Gurkhas after them, 
The Sikhs will just have to 
stick it out till then, but to- 
morrow we should be able to 
push on again.” 

Having thus no special job 
till evening, and being some- 
what leg-weary, the Sapper de- 
bated whether to stay and see 
the fun or return to his valise 
and try to make up the two 
nights’ sleep of which he was 
deficient. However, as our 
large and varied collection of 
artillery was now engaging the 
opposite bank with a din which 
put any prospect of sleep en- 
tirely out of the question, he 
elected to remain. So tele 


phoning down to the island 
for the sappers to repair what 
boats they could reach, and 
then return to camp and get 
some food and rest against 
their coming labours of the 
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night, he made the best of the 
very “dappled” shade of a 
dry thorn-tree, and watched 
the shooting. Since the oppo- 
site shore was all dense bush, 
where it was not elephant- 
grass, location of the enemy 
was most difficult, and beyond 
a general plastering of the area 
where he was supposed to be, 
our artillery did not seem to 
be accomplishing much. That 
in any case it did not incom- 
mode him very seriously was 
apparent from the fact that the 
Sikhs were gradually pressed 
back on to the river fiat, 
whence they had advanced 
that morning. Once back in 
the dense elephant-grass they 
were able to make head against 
the superior numbers of the 
enemy, and a stationary fire- 
fight ensued for some hours. 

Meanwhile the hostile guns 
had lost their first handsome 
target of the boats, all that 
were still seaworthy having 
been hurriedly withdrawn be- 
hind the island, After expend- 
ing some rounds on the few 
derelicts stranded here and 
there along the sandbank, and 
being unable to shell the Sikhs 
without equally punishing their 
own men, the enemy’s artillery 
amused itself with shooting at 
the top of “Look-out Hill,” 
and searching for the Brigade 
bivouac with shrapnel. The 
inaction of the day before was 
entirely gone; instead, the 
whole of the opposite bank 
seemed to be alive with snipers, 
who kept up a brisk fire on 
anything they saw moving 
across the river. 

It now seemed clear that our 
crossing on the previous two 
nights must have taken the 
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enemy entirely by surprise. 
He had evidently been playing 
*possum all the day before, in 
the hope that he might lure us 
into attempting an incautious 
passage at the old bridge, 
where he was doubtless excel- 
lently well prepared to receive 
us. Hence his rage and despair 
at rising in the morning to 
find a “force in being ” already 
across the river and moving on 
his flank. He was now making 
strenuous, if somewhat belated, 
efforts to abolish it, doubtless 
realising that it would be again 
so reinforced during the com- 
ing night as to leave him little 
hope of success the following 
day. 

As evening drew nigh, there 
took place the most dramatic 
incident of the day. The Sikhs, 
who had been hard pressed 
since morning, began to run 
short of ammunition, and sig- 
nalled across to that effect. 
There was nothing for it but 
to call upon the Pathans, still 
waiting under the lee of the 
island till the fall of darkness 
should permit them to cross, 
to try and get some over the 
river by broad daylight, and 
in face of the enemy. 

Volunteers having been ob- 
tained, two of the still sound 
boats were rushed across the 
sandbank to the water's edge, 
loaded with ammunition boxes, 
and shoved off for the other 
shore—all in full view of the 
enemy, and under the cross fire 
of two maxims, to say nothing 
of numerous snipers. Marvel- 
lous to relate, but one of the 
gallant four, who composed the 
two crews, was killed. His com- 
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panion, however, seized both 
sculls and managed to bring 
the boat and its precious load 
safely to land. The second boat 
was lucky enough to escape 
with no casualties at all, 
Leaving out of the question 
the extreme gallantry of the 
deed, there is something pecu- 
liarly inspiring to the Briton 
in the picture of the Pathan 
risking his life to bear succour 
to the Sikh in their common 
service of the Raj. The two 
races are widely apart in reli- 
gion, language, and customs. 
While (ex. grat.) the Pathan 
shaves his head,smokes tobacco, 
and eats beef, but is forbidden 
to look upon the wine of any 
colour, the Sikh’s faith forbids 
him to slay the sacred cow, 
smoke, or cut his hair. As 
compensation he is under no 
obligation to “down glasses,” 
and has a well-developed taste 
for ration rum, If I add the 
generalisation that the Path- 
an’s thoughts are chiefly about 
women, and those of the Sikh 
about money, I trust the Eng- 
lish reader will realise that 
they are at least as diverse 
peoples as Ulster Presbyterians 
and Catholic Sinn Feiners. 
Nor are they any less inveter- 
ate and hereditary foes. The 
Sikh, a plainsman whose origin 
lay in the economic necessity 
of some buffer between India 
and the Pathan raiders from 
the trans-Indus hills, was wont 
cheerfully to burn any cap- 
tured mountaineer in a pig- 
skin, and so destroy him both 
for Time and Eternity. In 
return, unmentionable mutila- 
tion became the portion of any 





1 All four received the Indian ‘‘ Order of Merit.” 
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unhappy Sikh who fell into 
the hands of the border Ma- 
homedan. These pleasing cus- 
toms are by no means yet 
extinct, as has been witnessed 
in many a recent Frontier cam- 
paign, where the two races 
once more find themselves op- 
posed. Would that the British 
Raj had proved as successful 
in its dealings with the less 
martial races of India as it 
has with the warrior castes: 
it is hard to picture a Bengali 
baboo risking his skin to assist 
(let us say) a Poona Brahmin 
—unless, of course, the object 
was attractively seditious! 

Though probably mere co- 
incidence, the triumphant pas- 
sage of the ammunition seemed 
to dispirit the enemy; the 
pressure on the Sikhs forth- 
with began to relax, and by 
dark the firing had almost 
entirely died away. 

Then began the third night 
of the crossing, which bade 
fair to be considerably more 
crowded with incident than 
the previous two. Since the 
Hun was now well aware of 
the line to which the boats 
were committed, and must also 
have known the range to an 
inch, it was taken for granted 
that he would at least spray 
the channel and island with 
his maxims at intervals during 
the night. To distract his at- 
tention, therefore, it was sought 
to’ delude him with the idea 
that we were abandoning the 
upper crossing in favour of a 
fresh enterprise at the site of 
his old bridge, two miles lower 
down. To this end a portable 
searchlight was rigged up to 
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cast its beam across the river 
at this point, and much ham- 
mering and shouting arranged 
for his edification on our bank. 

The Hun is occasionally sur- 
prisingly simple: this appar- 
ently harmonised with his 
preconceptions of British in- 
stability of purpose. He swal- 
lowed the bait with avidity: 
while a furious and incessant 
fusilade wasted itself on the 
bank round the searchlight, 
hardly a shot was fired at the 
area in which the boats plied 
as usual, hour after hour, all 
night long. 

When darkness fell, no more 
than half of these were still 
seaworthy, but those crippled 
and abandoned during the day 
were one by one recovered and 
tinkered up by the sappers, 
till by midnight the whole fleet 
Was once more under way. 
Since the only special item of 
excitement on this third night 
was the total loss of one boat, 
upset in mid-stream by a hippo, 
it would be wearisome to dwell 
on it. Suffice it to say that 
to such good effect did the 
volunteer crews lay to it, that 
by dawn not only had the 
numerous wounded of the 
Sikhs been fetched back across 
the river, but the whole of the 
Pathans and also the Gurkhas 
had been landed on the farther 
shore. 

With the force on the south 
bank thus at last in a position 
to deal faithfully with the foe, 
the episode of “The Forcing of 
‘The River’” passes to join 
other memories of a minor side- 
show in The Great War. 

BATOURI. 
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WITH THE ARMOURED CARS IN GALICIA.—II. 


THE RUSSIAN RETREAT AS WE SAW IT. 


It had been a bitter dis- 
appointment to us that the 
Russian attack of July 1 
failed to take Brejani and so 
open the way to Lemberg. 
We had already fought in 
several retreats, and were 
looking forward to a “drive” 
through the enemy country. 
For months we had dreamed 
of getting the enemy on the 
run, We had heard such 
glowing accounts of Lemberg 
—Lvov, as our Allies called 
it—from Russian officers who 
had been there, so perhaps it 
can be imagined what a blow 
it was to us when we learned 
on the evening of July 20 
that the army on our right, 
which had been so successfal, 
was in full retreat. 

News travels slowly in 
Russia, Scarcely had we 
heard of the retreat when 
news reached us that the 
retiring army had been com- 
pletely turned and the road 
from Tarnopol to  Brejani 
threatened, thereby imperil- 
ling our own position. All 
cars were ordered to stand 
by in readiness, though as a 
matter of fact this was a 
mere formality, as we were 
always ready. We left in 
the pale grey dawn on the 
following morning after a 
hurried cup of tea to wash 
the biscuits down. The vil- 
lage where we had _ been 
billeted had evidently re- 
ceived the news, for the ar- 
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tillery and transport parks 
and the Red Cross hospitals 
had all moved during the 
night. We were the last to 
leave, and as we moved along 
the road we saw the terrified 
villagers collected in a mass, 
gazing wide-eyed and listen- 
ing to the sound of the guns, 
gradually getting nearer. 

The morning was dull and 
cold, but fortunately fine. 
The roads around us were 
not chaussée but ordinary dirt 
roads, and in wet weather 
they are a terrible drawback 
to us. 

We spent most of the morn- 
ing reconnoitring the roads, 
as the staff work was already 
entirely disorganised, and our 
job was to keep the staff 
furnished with information as 
to the enemy’s whereabouts. 
We tried several roads, and 
at first found everything quiet. 
Overhead, however, the enemy 
aeroplanes hovered continu- 
ously, We were very badly 
served in this respect, and 
ours were seldom to be seen. 
About eleven o’clock in the 
morning, whilst operating with 
the Orenburg Cossacks, we 
got into touch with the enemy 
infantry—evidently much to 
their surprise, for they were 
calmly advancing in the open, 
having thrown discretion to 
the winds. It was just the 
chance one prays for, and we 
did not neglect it. We taught 
them a severe lesson, and were 
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able to hold up their advance 
for some hours. 

The Austrians had evidently 
advanced so swiftly that they 
had made no effort to dig 
themselves in, and had been 
resting in temporary trenches 
awaiting another rapid ad- 
vance ahead of their artillery. 
About noon the enemy got 
his guns into play, and we 
soon had a hot time. We 
had been using the village of 
Vimisloovka to screen our cars, 
but had to clear out. We 
found cover, however, in ad- 
vance of the village in a dip 
of the road, and waited for 
the next move. We had not 
long to wait, for the infantry 


.s00n began another advance, 


and going out to meet them 
we got them fair and square, 
and mowed them down in 
hundreds. We on our part 
did not get off scot-free. One 
of our cars was struck by a 
shell splinter, and its engine 
was damaged. The crew tried 
to repair it under heavy fire 
but failed, and so they re- 
moved all guns and spare 
parts and smashed the car 
up, finally setting fire to the 
petrol tank. They were only 
just in time. One of the party 
was badly wounded, but was 
taken away safely, However, 
these lonely efforts could not 
be kept up for long. We had 
held the enemy for several 
hours, and during this time 
the Russians were in full re- 
treat. They flung away their 
rifles and abandoned their 
machine-guns; took off their 
boots even in order to run 
faster. In vain did their 
officers strive to hold them 


back. We retreated slowly, 
fighting all the time, and 
again had to run the gauntlet 
in the village, which was by 
this time almost destroyed. 
This village was full of peas- 
ants—old men, women, and 
children, The fact that it 
was full of their own people 
did not deter the Austrians 
from shelling it. Poor simple 
people! too well they knew 
what war was. Hammered 
alike by friend and foe, their 
lot was not an enviable one. 
We soon got to the cross- 
roads, and several cars took 
the road to the left, where 
things were beginning to 
liven up. “Ted”—like the 
true Irishman he was— went 
straight ahead into the thick 
of it, and had “the time of 
his life,” as he said. Again 
the enemy were in the open, 
and at almost point - blank 
range he pegged away at them 
until his gun was outed. He 
was quite proud of his oar, 
which had been simply plas- 
tered with bullets; but in 
spite of the use by the enemy 
of armour - piercing bullets, 
Beardmores justified their 
reputation, and their armour 
kept them out. 

Meanwhile, still farther to 
the left, several cars had cut 
across country, ignoring the 
fact that there were no roads, 
mine among the number. An- 
other thrust was beginning, 
and a furious fusilade greeted 
our ears. Making for the spot 
from whence the sound came, 
we passed between two bat- 
teries of field- guns placed in 
the open. Their horses were 
all harnessed ready for mov- 
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ing; and the guns were belch- 
ing away, firing their few re- 
maining rounds, There in the 
distance we could see the 
grey-blue uniforms advancing 
in wave after wave, but un- 
fortunately broken ground, 
culminating in a ravine, in- 
tervened, and we could go 
no farther. It was a strange 
scene. A flash, a roar from 
the field-guns, a puff of white 
smoke over the enemy, and 
some advanced no farther as 
the shrapnel did its deadly 
work. I was talking to the 
Artillery observation officer, 
and he told me in the bitter- 
est language the story of the 
previous day’s retreat. Ap- 
parently the pikhod (infantry) 
made no show at all, but ran 
for their lives, and the artil- 
lery, with the greatest diffi- 
culty, were able to get their 
guns away. We waited ex- 
pectant, for a Finnish regi- 
ment was in the trenches, 
and it had a reputation. The 
seconds went by, and at every 
one we expected it to come 
to grips with the enemy. But 
no—another surprise was in 
store for us; for suddenly, with 
wild shouts and cries, the 
Russian soldiers left the 
trenches and ran for their 
lives, throwing down their 
rifles and their baggage as 
they had done earlier in the 


morning. Surely we were 
dreaming! Was this the 
Russian soldier who, with 


almost bare fists, had fought 
the Germans during the re- 
treat of 1915? Were these 
men the same race as those 
who had fought with us in 
the Caucasus, in the Dobrudja 
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and Roumania before the 
Revolution? It was a cruel 
blow to us, but it was only 
the beginning. Across the 
plain poured the Russians, 
the last to leave the trenches 
being the colonel, badly 
wounded in the head, Our 
cars were closed for action, 
for we expected the enemy 
to push on, having met with 
no opposition. Thinking, per- 
haps, that we too were going 
to run, the panic - stricken 
soldiers crowded on our cars, 
and we inside were quite help- 
less. As the enemy shrapnel 
burst overhead, more and more 
soldiers crowded on. The cars 
were all too heavily laden to 
move, and the soldiers stand- 
ing round the doors, which 
opened outwards, prevented 
them from being opened. We 
tried to run forward, as we 
knew then they would soon 
desert us; but torque rods 
broke, and we could not 
move an inch. MHeedless of 
whether we killed any of 
them or not, we loosed off with 
the machine-guns, and this 
had the desired effect. It 
cleared the soldiers from 
around the doors and enabled 
us to get out. It was then 
easy work, for we simply 
hopped into them with our 
fists, and they were too 
scared to think of retaliation. 

We waited for the oncom- 
ing enemy, but we waited in 
vain—and how we cursed the 
ravine that separated us. 
Doubtless our foes were out 
of breath, also perhaps wait- 
ing for their guns to come up. 
For three hours we waited on 
this open plain absolutely alone, 
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knowing nothing of how things 
were going on around us, 
though the huge fires of burn- 
ing villages and terrific ex- 
plosions of ammunition dumps 
told us that the Russians were 
still retreating everywhere and 
destroying everything in their 
retreat. However, we hoped 
to have the honour of holding 
up the enemy single-handed, 
and had they advanced it 
would have been easy, for the 
Austrian is no fighter. He 
looks nice with his rows of 
gaudy ribbons, but, though I 
suppose we must not despise 
him, he cuts a very poor figure 
without help from the Boche. 
Towards evening we got sick 
of waiting—petrol was scarce 
too—so we went into Kosoovka, 
a tiny little village, intending 
to report at Kosova, which had 
been the site of our Head- 
quarters. -On the way we 
met a large car containing 
a number of Staff officers, and 
a colonel hailed us in vile 
French and said, ‘ English- 
men, where are you going?” 
In equally vile French we ex- 
plained the position, telling 
him that as we had been on 
our own for three hours we 
thought it was time to get on 
to the main road—our one and 
only line of retreat. He was a 
cheery optimist, and told us 
that a regiment would be up 
in a few moments, and that 
the advance of the enemy 
would soon be checked. Hav- 
ing witnessed several cross- 
country runs, which would 
have been a credit to any 
Harriers’ club, we did not 
share his optimism; but it 
was not for us to reason why, 


so we went back again, one car 
being despatched for petrol. 
With the sun getting low in 
the heavens, we took up our 
lone stand, and after about 
half an hour the long-looked- 
for supports came up, and the 
usual introductions and hand- 
shakings took place. The plan 
of action was then made known 
to the men, and we witnessed 
a degrading spectacle, There, 
with the Austrians preparing 
for a further advance, the 


‘“deputies” of the regiment 


had to convene a meeting to 
decide whether they were suf- 
ficiently strong a force to do 
the required work. Their de- 
cision, however, was hastened 
by the enemy, who, having 
got his guns up, sent a few 
rounds of shrapnel overhead 
as @ reminder that we were 
at war, and not playing at 
politics, The first casualty 
soon occurred, one brawny 
fellow near me getting a good 
lump of shrapnel in the part 
of his anatomy used as seat- 
ing accommodation, His piti- 
ful wail, “Oy tavarish — 
oy tavarish” (oh, comrade) 
brought to my mind the fact 
that I had a flask of vodka— 
the pre-war drink of all the 
Russias. I emptied my flask 
down his throat, but the only 
effect it had was to make him 
violently sick and extremely 
blasphemous. What base in- 
gratitude! The sun made its 
last bow, and just to enliven 
the monotony, enemy aero- 
planes paid us @ visit. Fily- 
ing very low, they had no 
difficulty in spotting our cars, 
and we had a very worrying 
time. Without an atom of 
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cover to conceal us, we were 
easy victims for their prying 
eyes, and again and again we 
had to move our cars from 
place to place; but wherever 
we went a salvo of shells 
followed us. Eventually we 
got tired of this game of 
“tip and run,” so gave it up, 
and let the enemy have a little 
target practice, when we were 
surprised to find out what 
rotten shots they were—agree- 
ably surprised, I should say, 
We have often said jokingly, 
“When in doubt light a 
Primus,” for all our cars are 
equipped with them; so we 
got one on the go and pre- 
pared a meal—if bully and 
biscuits can be so named. 

We began to feel grateful for 
the dusk and the quiet, when 
suddenly a confusion of sounds 
greeted our ears, and there on 
the skyline we could discern 
a long line of figures coming 
towards us. We soon realised 
what it was. The division on 
our left, defending the chaussée 
road, had just bolted from the 
‘trenches, We expected at least 
that the enemy were on the 
top of them, so we got on board 
and fingered the old “ maxims ” 
lovingly. At the double came 
the Russians, their cross-country 
run culminating in such a sprint 
that as they reached us they 
collapsed in all stages of panic 
and exhaustion. But I will 
not dwell on it, for it was too 
pitiful for words. We were 
very worried, for with this 
division we had several guns’ 
crews, and we wondered what 
their fate was. These fellows 
had worked laboriously, hauling 
their guns into the trenches in 
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order to cover the chaussée road 
to Bejani if the enemy at- 
tempted to use cars on that 
road. As soon as our C.O, 
realised these guns were not 
likely to be used he endeavoured 
to obtain permission to with- 
draw the guns, as both they 
and the crews had been exposed 
for days to heavy shell fire. 
This was refused, and it was 
pointed out that our men—a 
mere handful—were keeping a 
whole division in the trenches, 
amazing as it sounds. How- 
ever, we heard later on that the 
guns had been smashed up and 
the crews had got safely away, 
so our anxiety was somewhat 
allayed. We waited some time 
for the continuation of the 
enemy advance, but night came 
on and nothing more happened. 

I must confess we were all 
rather relieved when orders 
came from the Staff advising 
us that a further “retirement ” 
was contemplated during the 
night, and as our cars were 
required in a different district 
on the morrow we had to get 
a@ move on. Our destination 
was an aerodrome on the road 
to Buchach, but as a part of 
this road was cut a detour 
was necessary. We already 
had had eighteen hours of it 
and were fagged out, so the 
journey of twenty miles did 
not appeal to us. Our de- 
tour was not very successful 
either. We were going along 
groping in the dark when our 
passage was arrested by two 
huge shell-holes—12 inchers— 
right across the road, so an- 
other detour was necessary— 
this time across country. Every 
one was confident he knew the 
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way, but nobody really did. 
However we followed the lights 
of the Rolls Royce which were 
the best, and trusted to luck. 
Again and again we got on 
the wrong track. Their name 
was “legion,” and there was 
nothing whatever to guide us, 
though we knew roughly the 
required direction. The guns 
thundered ominously, and the 
whole countryside appeared to 
be lighted up, shedding a lurid 
glowinthesky. Endeavouring 


to follow the lights of the’ 


Rolls Royce, the car immedi- 
ately in front of mine got 
bogged and we had to extricate 
it and work out our own salva- 
tion. How we toiled and cursed, 
encouraged and coaxed, till 
finally as a reward we reached 
the chaussée road from Buchach 
to Brejani. Here the confusion 
was appalling, and our pace was 
instantly reduced to about two 
miles per hour, Amid fearful 
congestion, all the impediments 
of a huge army struggled 
along in an endless procession 
—streams of guns, transport 
waggons, ammunition limbers. 
Infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
were in full flight—the former 
hopelessly and helplessly panic- 
stricken, the night air resound- 
ing with their cries of fear 
intermingled with foul oaths. 
One would see huge American 
naval guns transported in three 


' pieces, each section being drawn 


by fourteen horses, Only two 
days previously these guns had 
relentlessly pounded the enemy 
lines. A _ noisy, thumping 
steam-roller gave a touch of 
grim humour to the tragedy. 
We recalled the catch phrase 
“The Russian steam - roller,” 


An entire lack of organisation 
was noticeable, and we, who 
had hoped for so much from 
our Russian Allies, found our- 
selves carried along on the 
ebbing tide in the midst of a 
terrified mob whose one and 
only idea seemed to be to put 
as much space between them- 
selves and their enemy as 
possible. 

We barged our way through 
with much blowing of Klaxons, 
and eventually reached Pod- 
gaitse—a town of sorts. Here 
the confusion was worse than 
ever, and to add to our dis- 
comfort, rain came down in 
torrents. Podgaitse was full 
of hospitals, including an 
English hospital, and many 
of the hospitals found the 
transport placed at their dis- 
posal hopelessly inadequate. 
Someone had blundered. There 
was only one thing to be 
done, and that was to get the 
wounded and the sisters away 
as quickly as possible, and this 
was done. Stretchers would 
be lifted on bumping transport 
waggons; nurses, having bade 
a tender farewell to their 
worldly possessions, perched 
themselves on gun -carriages 
and travelling cook - houses. 
I remember passing one sister 
trudging along in the mud 
and rain. I stopped my car 
and inquired in my best Rus- 
sian—which was pretty bad, 
I admit—if I could give her 
a lift. Though a Russian, she 
replied in perfect English, 
“No, thank you—my patients 
are on these two waggons and 
I don’t want to lose them.” 
At all events, she had pluck. 
Progress became slower and 
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slower, but at length we 
reached our aerodrome just as 
dawn was breaking. Tired, 
grimy, and extremely depressed, 
we had a coup of tea and some 
food, and dropped asleep on 
the ground. How we blessed 
the thoughtful Camp Com- 
mandant for that welcome cup 
of tea. 

We were not to sleep long, 
however, for about seven 
o'clock we were all turned 
out to look over our cars and 
replenish our stores of petrol 
and ammunition ready for a 
further effort, No news came 
to us, but the state of the 
roads with its endless pro- 
cession told us all we wanted 
to know. A number of British 
aviators were at the aero- 
drome, including poor Jimmy 
Valentine—who has since died 
at Kieff. They intended fly- 
ing their machines away and 
leaving us to burn the place 
down, which we did later. 

At eleven o'clock we got 
our marching orders. <A 
squadron of cars was ordered 
to go along the chaussée road 
through Podgaitse to a small 
village called Moojiloor, which 
we had passed the previous 
night. As we left the camp, 
the inevitable camera fiend, in 
the shape of the ‘Daily 
Mirror’ man, turned up— 
goodness knows from where— 
and we had to face the camera, 
I have not seen him since, but 
I hope he got away safely. 
Our progress was slow, owing 
to the badly organised traffic, 
which at times completely 
blocked the roads, and the 
continual stopping warmed 
our cars up to such an extent 
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that it necessitated a halt in 
the market square of Podgaitse 
in order to fill up the radiators 
with water. Podgaitse in day- 
light was not a bad little 
town, peopled by Austrian 
Poles and Jews. It was, how- 
ever, very war-worn, and the 
majority of the best houses 
had been converted into hos- 
pitals, These had all been 
evacuated, giving the place 
a very deserted appearance, 
We were proceeding to fill up 
our radiators in a leisurely 
manner, when suddenly, with 
screams and cries of “ Nemetski 
cavalari” (German cavalry), 
horses with carts driven by 
frenzied drivers galloped into 
thetown. Anticipating trouble, 
we at once endeavoured to get 
our cars across the road to 
form a barrier, but we were 
not quite quick enough. In 
vain did we plead with them, 
expostulate with them, curse 
them, and even threaten them. 
We stood in the streets and 
pointed revolvers at the mob, 
and told the terror - stricken 
“tavarish” (comrade — used 
since the Revolution) that it 
was only the work of German 
agents. “S’monoclem” (the 
gent with a monocle), who 
was an excellent Russian 
linguist, was in fine form; 
but even his flow of patriotic 
eloquence failed to move the 
Russians. _It was perfectly 
useless. One and all had seen 
the German lancers driving 
the fleeing Russian infantry 
before them. Wonderful im- 
aginations they were gifted 
with. 

To give a touch of realism 
to the scene, a travelling cook- 
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house, going at full gallop, col- 
lided with a loaded ammunition 
limber and an explosion en- 
sued, “They’re shelling us,” 
wailed the mob, by this time 
hopelessly blocked in the narrow 
streets. I am attempting the 
impossible when I try to de- 
scribe it. In less than ten min- 
utes from the commencement 
the whole town was packed 
tight with transport coming 
from all directions and trying 
to go in one—away from the 
enemy. Horses and carts over- 
turned in heaps, horses with 
legs broken and with hoofs torn 
off, writhing in their dying 
agony —a howling, frenzied 
mob: such was the sight. To 
lighten their carts and so facili- 
tate retreat, drivers emptied 
their loads anywhere. Sacks of 
sugar, flour, bales of provender, 
officers’ kits, cases of hand- 
grenades, field-gun ammunition, 
spare wheels, and even over- 
coats and rifles, were all thrown 
into the streets. Many drivers 
even cut their traces and, 
mounting their horses, left their 
carts behind. At the windows 
were the grinning faces of the 
civil population. To them it 
was a huge joke, but to 
us My fingers itched to 
empty my Webley Automatic 
into them. Doubtless a Hun 
would have done so. Think- 
ing that perhaps it was as 
well to find out if there really 
was anything in it, we went 
into an empty house, got into 
the garret, smashed a hole 
in the roof, and had a look 
round through our field-glasses. 
Everything was quiet—even 
peaceful, There in the valley, 
thrae miles distant, we could 





see cattle grazing peacefully. 
We returned to our cars and 
tried to persuade the crowd 
that they had been mistaken, 
but “they didn’t believe us.” 
We spent the next hour organ- 
ising the traffic so that they 
eould get away. A Cossack 
officer helped us, using his 
“knout” (a lead-tipped whip) 
very freely. He was the only 
Russian officer we saw. We 
heard later that this panic 
spread the entire length of the 
road through Buchach, Chert- 
kov, to Husiatyu on the fron- 
tier, and terrible scenes were 
witnessed. It was all a put- 
up job by the Germans, but 
it worked very well. In this 
stunt we had a transport car 
so badly damaged that it was 
not worth removing. We set 
fire to it, leaving nothing for 
the Hun except our cards with 
an invitation to come along, as 
we were anxious to renew his 
acquaintance, and a few days 
later he accepted our invitation. 

After a delay of nearly four 
hours, we eventually reached 
our intended destination and 
reported to the Staff at Moo- 
jiloov. There we learned that 
a retirement to Podgaitse was 
contemplated during the night. 
The exodus of the transport 
had left the men at the front 
with no food or reserve of 
ammunition. Nothing of inci- 
dent occurred during the night, 
though we had a scrap or two 
with enemy advanced posts 
and dispersed them. The re- 
tirement was effected success- 
fully and without loss. Un- 
fortunately these retirements 
were yielding to the enemy 
thousands of aores of rich land, 
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with magnificent erops almost 
ready for the reaper. The 
enemy had doubtless chosen 
this moment to replenish his 
larders. 

In the early hours of July 
23 we learned that the enemy 
was advancing from the north 
through Tarnopol in the direc- 
tion of Buchach, hoping to 
out off the defenders of the 
Bachach-Brejani road, which 
ran from east to west. The 
new advance was particularly 
rapid, and we were at once 
rushed back from our sector 
and sent up there. The morn- 
ing wasa miserable one. Most 
mornings are if you make their 
acquaintance too early. A 
bitterly cold wind swept across 
the country, and the sky was 
dull and gloomy. It compared 
very favourably with our minds 
and tempers. Our road was a 
magnificent one, quite as good 
as an English road. LEvery- 
where were the retreating Rus- 
sians, many of them with the 
left hand bandaged. Infantry, 
artillery, with their attendant 
transport, straggled all over 
the read, and our progress was 
painfully slow. Not a trace 
of disappointment could be seen 
on the faces of the Russians. 
They were glad to be coming 
away from the fighting, and 
our cars going towards the 
enemy provoked cries of deri- 
sion. This does not, of course, 
apply to the officers, who were 
desperately brave but could do 
nothing alone. About eight 
o’clock we reached the tiny 
village of Kamiloovka, where 
the Corps’ Headquarters were 
stationed, and at once reported 
to the Chief of the Corps. 


The General fortunately spoke 
perfect English, and at once 
admitted the sad state of 
affairs and his lack of infor- 
mation, which he hoped we 
should be able to correct. He 
also ordered us to shoot down 
any troops we met retreating ; 
but when it was explained to 
him that this was impossible 
for us, he withdrew this order 
—though rather reluctantly. 
We left the village and 
reached Darakoov, about six 
versts distant, where we split 
forces — some cars going 
straight along the chaussée 
road towards Tarnopol, and 
others turning to the left and 
striking across country. My 
car was among the latter, and 
our objective was first a small 
hamlet where the divisional 
headquarters had been. On 
the way we got bogged in the 
soft earth, and our car refused 
to pull herself out owing to the 
epicyclic gears slipping, so it 
was a case of ‘Take her up 
another notch, Bill”—a catch 
phrase of ours, While this was 
being done shells begau to fall 
in our vicinity, and we could 
not make out from which 
direction they were coming. 
We reached the hamlet, which 
was deserted and was being 
shelled, and went four miles 
the other side of it. The only 
people we saw were two 
Russian soldiers, one of whom 
was wounded. Both of them 
advanced to us with their arms 
up in the air, in the approved 
Kamerad manner, thinking we 
were enemy cars. We cursed 
them and went on. We went 
along country and into villages 
reported to have been long in 
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the enemy’s hands, and found 
neither friend nor foe there, so 
about eleven o’clock we re- 
turned to Darakoov to compare 
notes with the other cars. 
Their experiences had been just 
the same, They had been 
down the road for ten miles 
and had seen nothing except 
@ squadron of Cossacks, but 
they too had been shelled. We 
sent in the results of our 
reconnaissance to the General, 
who seemed more than sur- 
prised, and again we set off, 
this time to find and engage 
the enemy. We took the same 
routes as before, and the cross- 
country cars again were shelled. 
When we reached the small 
hamlet we found that shell 
after shell was being pumped 
into it, and to our amazement 
discovered that it was the 
Russian artillery shelling an 
empty hamlet and our own 
cars. A message was sent in 
to the General, who inquired 
into the matter and had things 
righted—with apologies to us. 
About twelve o’clock we were 
surprised to see a Red Cross 
convoy, composed of about 
thirty waggons, coming along 
the road, making towards 
Tarnopol. When it came up, 
we recognised old acquaint- 
ances of ours, they having been 
stationed only two versts away 
from us before the retreat 
commenced. Count —— and 
Princess both spoke ex- 





cellent English, so we had 
quite a pow-wow. We inquired 
where they were going, and to 
our astonishment they told us 
they intended setting up an 
hospital about five versts along 
the road. As we were expect- 


ing Fritz and his ally along 
the road any moment, we 
thought they were mad, and 
were impolite enough to tell 
them so. However, they had 
actually been given permission 
from some one at the Staff, 
and no words of ours could 
prevent them from going, much 
as we tried. About two hours 
afterwards we paid another 
visit to the hamlet — Pan- 
tiloovka it was called—and 
found the enemy just entering 


‘ the village, apparently advanc- 


ing from a _ north - easterly 
direction. We got them en- 
tirely by surprise at a range 
of 200 yards, and drove them 
out, killing a large number. 
Our enemy this time were 
Germans, and it gave us much 
more satisfaction to get up 
against them. 

Apparently they had had 
enough, for though we waited 
for another venture they-did 
not come again. A motor- 
cyclist came tearing up to 
order us all on the chaussée 
road, as the enemy was ad- 
vancing beyond Darakoov, 
We dashed back, and again 
were able to do great execu- 
tion, getting excellent targets. 
Though the enemy was in open 
order, we were able to arrest 
the frontal attack absolutely ; 
but as no Russian infantry 
was within five versts, and the 
enemy had managed to ad- 
vance further south over bad 
ground, we were obliged to 
withdraw slightly for fear of 
having the chaussée road cut 
behind us. We wondered what 
had become of the hospital, 
and dreamed of wonderful 
rescues! We took up a posi- 
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tion to the south of the village, 
where a hill gave us good 
observation, and from there we 
kept the Huns at bay for many 
hours. We allowed them to 
reach the village, and then 
popped up from behind houses 
and other cover, and drove 
them off. These tactics were 
very successful, and we killed 
quitea number. “S’monoclem”’ 
noticed a courtyard full as he 
passed through thestreet. He 
stopped at once and reversed, 
and met them all in the gate- 
way at point-blank range, and 
did great execution, Later he 
got a bullet through the arm, 
but was able to carry on. 
Enemy reinforcements arrived 
and got a footing in the south- 
western edge of the village 
with machine-guns, which they 
mounted in houses. We sent 
@ message to the Corps Com- 
mander stating that we could 
hold on, and with infantry 
reinforcements could recapture 
the lost portion of the village. 
The General replied that he 
had no infantry on whom he 
could depend, but urged us to 
hold on. About 4.30 the Ger- 
mans endeavoured to advance 
from Darakoov to Kamiloovka, 
but having advanced so far 
ahead of their artillery, we 
were easily able to hold them, 
and though many attempts 
were made, they were all re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. One 
solitary field-gun was brought 
up to clear the enemy machine- 
guns from their new positions, 
and it was taken so close under 
cover of our cars that we act- 
ually witnessed the rather 
unusual sight of a duel be- 
tween enemy machine-gunners 
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and the Russian artillerists, as 
they are called. The houses 
were destroyed, and what oc- 
cupants escaped came under 
the fire of our machine-guns. 
About six o’elock the position 
remained as it had been two 
hours previously—the enemy 
in part possession of the vil- 
lage, but unable to occupy the 
whole. An hour later a Rus- 
sian battalion took up a posi- 
tion about 1500 yards from 
the enemy, and our cars re- 
mained between them and the 
enemy for the night. 

The next day the O.C. re- 
ported to the Staff, who had 
moved back to Lyaskootse and 
found the whole Staff de- 
jected and suffering from the 
very severe strain to which 
they had been subjected during 
the last few days. The Corps 
Commander told us that of his 
four divisions two refused to 
move. He begged us to do all 
we could to hinder the advance, 
though he knew sooner or later 
the enemy artillery would drive 
us back. Then he wept—a 
most moving sight. He was 
@ fine soldier and a nice man. 
On arriving at the cars we 
found everything had been 
quiet,. but very shortly after 
the enemy began to advance in 
waves through the standing 
corn, In the distance we could 
distinctly see mounted Staff 
officers spying out the land 
and making their plans for a 
further advance. As soon as 
the enemy advance commenced 
the Russian troops on the right 
of the road left their hastily 
dug trenches and ran off. 
During the night we had got 
up an armoured car with a 
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small gun mounted, and tak- 
ing it close to the village we 
pounded away at the newly 
chosen machine-gun positions, 
while the light cars ran into 
the village, getting behind the 
advancing Huns. The advance 


was stopped, but in this scrap 


several men had been wounded, 
necessitating fresh dispositions 
of crews. The Huns decided 
that we were a nuisance to 
them, so they dropped their 
ideas of an advance and began 
shelling the road very heavily 
and fairly accurately. Our 
C.0. was walking up to the 
cars when 2@ shell fell at his 
feet, but fortunately it was a 
dud. He finished the journey 
on a reserve armoured car, but 
a shell put this car out of action 
before he reached his destina- 
tion. Then came the news 
that the enemy, unable to 
advance on Kamiloovka by 
means of frontal attacks, was 
trying to envelop the village 
and the road behind. We could 
not go across country, as 
some rain had fallen during 
the night, so we stuck to 
the road, ignoring shell fire 
and maintaining a steady fire 
every time the enemy attempted 
to move. So far the Russian 
battalion on the left of the 
road had fought well, but it 
began to waver under shell fire 
from three sides. The soldiers 
left their trenches, then went 
back, only to get up again 
and run fer it. Caught by a 
veritable storm of shrapnel, 
they were wiped out almost to 
@ man—a terrible sight. 

Left alone, the fighting be- 
came very hard. Through 
some unknown reason — pos- 


sibly a shell fragment —the 
Rolls Royce caught fire and its 
occupants had to bundle out 
in the road. Seeing them, 
machine-guns were turned on 
the car by the enemy; but the 
crew lying on the road were 
able to extinguish the fire, and 
the driver got on board some- 
how, started his engine, and 
drove the car out of action, 
the remainder of the crew 
clinging to the outside. Almost 
directly afterwards a shell went 
clean through another ar- 
moured car, wounding the 
officer in charge, as well as the 
gunner and driver. The second 
gunner was untouched. The 
driver, though he fainted twice, 
was able to drive them all 
safely out of action. The 
village was now on fire, and 
the road was seriously threat- 
ened, being shelled for seven 
versts behind us. One of our 
officers having been sent to the 
Staff, found the bridge across 
the road destroyed, so taking a 
motor-cycle he got through on 
that, only to have his bike 
smashed te pieces in another 
wild stampede. He had to 
walk, standing a fair chance of 
getting captured, but after a 
tramp of eight and a half 
hours he reached Buchach in 
time to board the last car leav- 
ing the place. Eventually we 
received an order from the 
Staff that as the withdrawal 
was effected further resistance 
was useless, and we were to 
retire at once. Curiously 
enough, whilst we were firing 
our last belt off, a shell burst 
under the car commanded by 
the Slon (Elephant) and blew 
the engine clean up in the air 
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without touching a man. All 
the guns, &c., were taken 
away. The Slon had done 
great execution, getting off 
30,000 rounds that day. 
Without further incident we 
journeyed back to Buchach, 
only to learn that another 
panic, more serious than the 
previous ones, had just taken 
place. Fortunately the Wild 
Division from the Caucasus had 
arrived there, and they man- 
aged to keep a certain amount 
of order, That night orders 
reached us that a retirement 
was contemplated during the 
night to the line of the river 
Sereth, which the Russian Staff 
thought could be held easily, 
so we were told to fall back on 
Chertkov and camp for the 
night. Armoured cars are 
not very suitable for night 
operations, and though we 
travelled a good deal at night 
we rarely did any fighting 
in the dark, Also the rapid- 
ity of the retreat gave us 
no chance of learning much 
about the country, and the 
total ignorance of the Staff 
of the enemy’s whereabouts 
necessitated our feeling our 
way. We reached Chertkov 
about ten o'clock, and camped 
close to the road. We were 
very tired, the ceaseless rum- 
ble of carts and waggons did 
not trouble us much, and we 
managed to get in a few hours’ 
well-earned rest. Early the 
next morning we went to 
Chertkov and reported to the 
Staff. We had changed our 
Corps, as our late Corps was 
no longer operating along 
chaussée roads. Our one and 
only line of retreat lay along 


the road running from Chert- 
kov to Husiatyu, thence to 
Proskurov and Kiev, hence 
the change. There being no 
immediate orders for us, a few 
of us went to the hotel of the 
town—which was quite a nice 
little place—and had a good 
breakfast of coffee, omelette, 
and rolls. The landlady was 
a thorough Austrian, but she 
treated us well. Aeroplanes 
flew over the town, and why 
they never attempted to bomb 
the retreating Russians, or use 
their machine-guns on them, 
I could never imagine. We 
ordered a bath at the hotel, 
and while it was being pre- 
pared went and got shaved 
and shampooed, for we were 
beastly dirty, and then we set 
out to buy a few luxuries. At 
both shops we visited the shop- 
keepers spoke English, One 
of them, quite a young man, 
said he hoped the Austrians 
would not take Chertkov. Be- 
fore the war, he told us, he 
had been too young for mili- 
tary service, but now he was 
eligible. We went back to the 
hotel and found the bath pre- 
pared by an over-dressed boy 
of thirteen, who smoked a 
large rank cigar with a non- 
chalant air. There was only 
one bath, so S’monoclem and 
I shared it, and it was easily 
the best bath I have ever had. 
We were wallowing in it to 
our heart’s content when a 
message came that we were 
required at the Staff at once. 
In due coure we got there, and 
were then tald the news. 
Apparently the Russians had 
retreated across the Sereth in 
one spot near Trembovla with- 
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out attempting to destroy the 
bridges,and of course the enemy 
calmly followed them. A good 
Finnish division had been de- 
spatched up there and were 
holding them, and our cars 
were needed at once, It was 
roughly forty-five miles from 
where we were, and we had to 
be there in two hours, which, 
considering the congested state 
of the roads, was wellnigh im- 
possible, Still we went for 
our lives, with Klaxons going, 
and emulating the tactics of a 
“tank” pushed aside all ob- 
stacles, and were only ten 
minutes late. We found the 
Chief of the Division on a hill 
just behind his front line, and 
told him we had come up for a 
scrap. To our disgust he was 
unable to use us, as some Belgian 
armoured cars were attached 
to him, and he had more of 
these than he really required. 
They had done splendid work 
too. This division was fighting 
well, and though many of the 
enemy had crossed the river, 
only a few had been able to 
establish themselves there. We 
were ordered to stand by until 
dusk, when we left and settled 
for the night at Kopyozincze— 
you can pronounce it how you 
like. C.O. had to go into 
Chertkov, but owing to some 
little accident, caused by trying 
once again to emulate the tac- 
tics of a ‘‘tank,” his lights got 
outed, and he had to sleep in 
his car on the roadside and go 
on next morning. During the 
night there had been appalling 
disorder in Chertkov. Practi- 
cally every shop in the place 
had been looted. The steel 
shop doors and window shut- 
ters had been wrenched open 





and the places entirely wrecked. 
In the roadway were heaps of 
books, gramophones, and rec- 
ords, articles of clothing, and 
all manner of things. 
Meanwhile at Kopyczinoze we 
had settled down for the night, 
and waited about till the C.O. 
returned. About ten o’clook 
next morning (July 26th) we 
were watching the dreary pro- 
cession pass us when we spotted 
the Count and his hospital 
among the crowd. He at once 
came up to us and thanked us, 
telling us that owing to our 
cars having held up the Huns 
at Darakoov, he and his hospital 
had been just able to retreat in 
time. Needless tosay we were 
very popular with the ladies. 
We were all very glad to meet 
once again, for we had been 
good friends and had been 
worried on their account. 
Shortly after we met the 
General of the Corps with whom 
we had done so well, and re- 
fusing to listen to the fact that 
we had been transferred to an- 
othercorps, he at once sent us off 
into action. Evidently during 
the night the enemy hadeffected 
many crossings of the Sereth, 
and was advancing down the 
road from Tarnopol to Chert- 
kov. This also was a magnifi- 
cent road, but from our point 
of view the country was none 
too good. Huge forests ap- 
proached the road on either 
side, and while they doubtless 
had their good points, it would 
have been an easy matter to 
have felled trees behind us. 
We turned off the road to the 
left and following the tracks 
entered the village of Kobelov- 
loki, taking German cavalry 
by surprise, The enemy’s ad- 
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vance was becoming more 
cautious, and this was the first 
occasion we had encountered 
cavalry. We cleared the vil- 
lage, and going beyond it 
drove off several other cavalry 
patrols with severe losses to 
them. We were then recalled 
and despatched to another spot 
farther down, where help was 
badly needed. Unfortunately, 
it was necessary to cross a small 
stream, and during the retreat 
the light bridge had been badly 
broken. Though we worked 
hard to repair it we could do 
nothing, and had to retire to 
Kopyozineze. It was about 
9 P.M. when we reported to 
the General, who thanked us 
warmly for our work. He had 


received instructions from the. 


Army to hand us over to the 
corps on his left, so this time 
we had to say good-bye for 
good. 

On going back through the 
village we found looting going 
on everywhere. The infantry 
being in full flight, meant to 
take away all they could, and 
ransacked house after house, 
taking all. They visited a 
house immediately opposite us 
—about twenty of them—and 
began to file out with carpets, 
articles of clothing, ornaments, 
&o, Some of these they did 
not like when they got them 
outside, so they calmly threw 
them in the street. We could 
stand it no longer, and “Ted” 
was the first in. Seizing man 
after man he threw them out, 
whilst “S’monoclem” smote 
them hard with a huge ash 
stick he was in the habit of 
carrying. We all rushed over 
and joined in, and for a time 
things looked ugly. Many of 
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the Russian soldiers were 
stunned and cut about the 
head, but we didn’t care. 
The situation was saved by 
“S’monoclem,” who in a 
wonderful speech appealed to 
the soldiers to behave as 
Russians. This had the desired 
effect, and the looting ceased. 
Again we flitted by moon- 
light—this time bound for 
Husiatyu, the frontier town. 
On the road we passed a rather 
ghastly sight, for nailed to a 
tree we saw the body of a man 
with a huge notice over his 
head. We got out to see what 
it was, and found it was the 
body of a “ provocateur” who 
had started a panic. He was 
killed by the Cossacks, and his 
body nailed up there with a 
notice in Russian and German 
as &® warning to others. We 
halted by the roadside about 
eleven o'clock, and tried to 
sleep, but it was much too cold. 
I spent the whole night walking 
about, my teeth rattling like 
castanets. Next morning quite 
early we reached Husiatyu. 
How strange it was. Barely. 
two months had elapsed since 
we passed through the station 
in a special train loaded with 
cars —the carriages labelled 
“Lemberg vid Buchach,” and 
now what a difference. The 
state of our cars by this time 
was terrible, and only two 
armoured cars were really fit 
for action, These remained at 
Husiatyu and had a brush with 
the enemy late in the afternoon. 
Next day they patrolled the 
road in front of Husiatyu and 
were the last to cross the bridge 
over the river dividing Austrian 
Husiatyu from Russian Husi- 
atyu, which was blown up 
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behind them. They did not get 
much fighting, however, for the 
enemy advance was getting 
more and more cautious, and 
no doubt he was as tired as 
we were. We fell back to 
Khootkovtse, about 16 versts 
from the frontier along the 
Proskurov road, and by the 
evening of July 29 nearly all 
our ears had been patched up 
ready for action again. 

Next morning these cars were 
sent to Ahhovtse—3 versts from 


the frontier. The enemy had 


crossed the river and was trying 
to eject the Russians from their 
trenches. The Russians, who 
were fighting on their own 
territory, were putting up a 
better show and hoped to be 
able to hold on, The crossing 
of the river was undertaken by 
a division of Turks and a 
division of Austrians, both of 
which had been filled up with 
vodka beforehand, as we learned 
from prisoners. They fought 
like fiends, but suffered very 
heavy losses. The cars were 
in action many times during 
the day, “ Wallie” doing par- 
ticularly good work in the 
town of Husiatyu. Towards 
evening the artillery began to 
come up and things got de- 
cidedly warm, In the morning 
we stood by for the enemy’s 
next move. With the exception 
of a few battalions across the 
river, both sides were entrenched 
—the one in Austrian Husiatyu 
and the other in Russian 
Husiatyu, with a distance of 
about 1200 yards between. 
During the night the enemy 
had got up a good deal of 
artillery,including four-inch and 
six-inch howitzers, whilst the 


Russians had nothing but field- 
guns, having sent their heavy 
guns farther back. Shortly 
after ten o’clock the enemy at- 
tempted to attack the Russian 
trenches, whilst under cover of 
the guns supports crossed the 
river. Our cars were rushed 
in, and at once a heavy barrage 
was put across the road and 
behind the Russian trenches. 
One car was soon outed, but 
the others got through, though 
they were only just able to 
discern the enemy through the 
smoke and dust. The road was 
badly cut up in addition. A 
steady fire was maintained on 
the enemy, who eventually 
withdrew with severe losses, 
though the supports had been 
enabled to cross the river in 
the meantime, The remainder 
of the day was intensely hot 
and very quiet, and as we sat 
on the road little disturbed us, 
I remember how upset one dear 
old lady was because we cut 
some branches off her trees to 
shield our cars better from 
aerial observation. We were 
polite but firm, and took more 
branches. About noon the 
enemy took a dislike to the 
Church in the Russian village, 
and so amused himself with a 
little target practice. Out of 
six shots fired—big stuff they 
were too—four were direct hits, 
and the Church was soon in 
ruins, in company with such 
famous buildings as Rheims 
Cathedral and the old Cloth 
Hall of Ypres, How these Ger- 
man swine love destruction. 
At six in the evening it was 
decided to drive the Germans 
across the river by means of 
a counter-attack, in which our 
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cars and an armoured train 
were to participate. An hour’s 
artillery preparation was to 
precede the attack, and the 
cars were to leave the village 
at 7.55 to give encouragement 
to the infantry going over the 
top at eight o’clock. The 
bombardment commenced, and 
Fritz answered not a word. 
The minutes passed, and at 
7.50 we started up our engines 
and emptied our cars of all un- 
necessary impedimenta, for this 
was the real thing again. At 
five minutes to eight we dashed 
off for the front line, but no 
sooner had we shown our noses 
over the hill than a terrific fire 
was put on the road and the 
Russian trenches, The troops 
in the trenches—a Siberian 
regiment—led by their gallant 
colonel, went over the top and 
advanced under this fire, and 
in face of a murderous machine- 
gun fire, with magnificent eour- 
age. The ‘“‘Slon” got through 
the barrage, though how he 
did it he doesn’t remember, and 
made for the enemy trenches. 
He pumped lead into them for 
some minutes till a piece of 
shell blew the end off his 
machine-gun, and then he re- 
tired, His car had four shell- 
holes in it when he returned. 
The armoured train had done 
good work, but the artillery 
was too feeble, and the attack 
failed. The losses on the Rus- 
sian side had been awful. 
Early next morning the enemy 
was driven across the river, 
and both sides commenced te 
entrench and sit tight. Thus 
on August 3 ended the retreat 
from Galicia. 

Recriminations are, of course, 
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useless, The Revolution may 
have been necessary. I sup- 
pose it was, but with it came 
the advent of the political 
agitator, who alone is respon- 
sible for the present deplor- 
able state of the Russian army. 
Without morale or discipline 
an army ceases to exist, and 
during the last days of July 
and the commencement of 
August I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit that the mag- 
nificent Russian army no 
longer existed, but in its place 
was merely an armed rabble. 
Before I finish I must relate 
one scene I witnessed just 
after the retreat had been 
stopped. Going to Proskurov, 
I passed a number of soldiers, 
probably two thousand, ad- 
vancing in extended order 
across country, but away from 
the front—to be Irish, Man- 
ceuvres, I thought, and forgot 
it, till a mile down the road I 
met an armoured car (Russian) 
and some Cossacks, and farther 
back a line of infantry roughly 
entrenched, facing in my diree- 
tion, and then two batteries of 
guns. I was curious, so I in- 
quired what was going on, and 
was informed that a regiment 
ef Guards having murdered 
their colonel and their bat- 
talion commanders, and refused 
to go into the trenches, the 
others had been sent up to 
“persuade” them. A battle 
was eventually fought, and the 
mutineers surrendered, their 
leaders being arrested. I don’t 
suppose this kind of thing often 
happens. Thus the retreat was 
finished, though many of us 
expected Proskurov and even 
Kieff to fall. 
C 
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THE BRAIN 


OF THE GUNS. 


BY ANTHONY PENN, 


I, THE ARRIVAL OF THE “NEW IDEA.” 


A GREY car stood, with 
throbbing engine, outside the 
tiny house of the Curé, then 
serving as the headquarters 
of a Heavy Artillery Group, 
officially known as K 32. Out, 
from the door came a laughing 
subaltern, smiling the smile 
which only the possession of 
a leave-ticket gives, and loaded 
with bulky packages. He 
jumped into the car, stowed 
away his parcels, and spoke 
te the driver. “Right then, 
Williams, the station, and as 
hard as you like. I’ve only 
ten minutes,” 

Just then he saw at the 
window the face of the Ad- 
jutant, pale and wide-eyed, 
as he bent over the mass of 
papers on the table, writing 
orders,- answering the tele- 
phone, and sucking an unlit 
cigarette. ‘“Cheerio, old bean,” 
shouted the leave-man, “don’t 
overwork.” The Adjutant 
looked up, disappeared, and 
a moment later bounded from 
the door and leapt at the car. 
“Here, Maddock, listen to 
this,” he shouted. “A con- 
founded message just in from 
Corps H.Q. that a circus is 
arriving in three days to 
assist in raids, and,” consult- 
ing @ paper in his hand, “‘O.C. 
K 32 will arrange suitable 
pesitions and furnish all neces- 
sary material for effective con- 
cealment.’” 


The Adjutant paused in his 
breathless reading to let the 
words sink in; then he broke 
out again: “And you, you 
lucky Leavite, going off just 
now and leaving me with no 
Orderly Officer, a Colonel who’s 
new to the job, a Vet. who 
can’t toll a gun from a sack 
of oats, and a Doo. whe knows 
as much about artillery as a 
General about the trenches. 
What the devil—what in the 
name of Oh, confound 
it, what’s to be done?” The 
0.0. laughed. ‘“ Well, I don’t 
stay,” he said, “even if it 
means losing the war. I’m 
sorry, old man, and all that; 
but that little lady I was 
telling you about last night 
—no, I mean the other one 
that I’ve the big photo of— 
she’s expecting me, and so is 
London, Get somebody from 
one of your batteries till the 
stunt’s over. Good luck, old 
man, see you choose a better 
one than last time. Cheerio! 
Now, Williams, it’s hell-for- 
leather if I’m to get that 
train.” His merry laughter 
was drowned by the roaring 
of the engine as the car 
swung away, climbed on to 
the pavé centre of the 
road, and headed down the 
poplar - lined route to the 
station. 

The Adjutant turned, his 
brows knit with thought, and 
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plunged (it is the only word) 
back to his table in the office. 
The telephone rang. He 
snatched off the receiver and 
spoke rapidly, the cigarette 
still hanging from his lips. 
“Yes, hullo, yes, this is K 32, 
Yes—oh, good-morning, sir. 
Yes, your 0.0, 3 of to-day’s 
date received. Acknowledg- 
ment coming by wire, sir.” 
Just then the door from the 
mess opened, and a large 
and rubicund colonel strolled 
leisurely in, smoking his after- 
breakfast cigarette, 

The Adjutant looked up. 
“Good-morning, sir,” he jerked 
out as he listened at the 
‘phone. Then again, “ Hullo, 
yes, still on, sir”; and to the 
Colonel, ‘Brigade Major speak- 
ing, sir. Hullo, yes, sir, I think 
we've enough material for four 
battery positions. I'll try to 
get more from the Sappers. 
There’s an Operation Order 
for you, sir, on the table there, 
Hullo, very good, sir; it must 
be got at once, No, beside 
that cigar -box, sir, to your 
left. What's that, sir? Yes, 
sir, very good. ’*Morning, sir.” 
He finished his dual conversa- 
tion and hung up the receiver. 
Then, as he seized a message 
form and started scribbling, 
he snatched it off again and 
shouted “Message” into the 
‘phone, A moment later an 
orderly entered and saluted. 
The Adjutant finished, tore 
the message off the pad, 
handed it to the orderly, and 
was back in his papers before 
the door had closed. 

‘* Ah, Lee,” said the Colonel, 
“another stunt coming off. 
We'll be pretty hard worked, 
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I expect.” The ghost of a 
smile flitted grimly across the 
Adjutant’s face as he answered, 
“Yes,sir. Just going te phone 
Northern Siege, that’s the 
newest of the four batteries 
in the Group, to send an 
Orderly Officer. They’re the 
only people that can spare 
one.” He spoke into the 
*phone again, “O.C., Northern 
Siege,” then lit another eigar- 
ette, and showed the Colonel 
exactly where to find the 
matches, ash-tray, cigarettes, 
and messages. As the tele- 
phone tinkled he dashed back 
to his table and picked off 
the receiver. 

A self-satisfied voice came 
over the ’phone. “Hullo, is 
that you, Lee? Good -morn- 
ing. You were ringing me, 
I think, about some——” 
“ That O.C. Northern Siege?” 
cut in the Adjutant. “’Morn- 
ing, sir, Adjutant K 32 
speaking. Will you send an 
officer here to do duty as 
Orderly Officer while Maddock 
is on leave. Knowledge of in- 
telligence work and routine. 
To be here by”—he glanced 
at the leather-cased clock ever 
the stove—“by 1.30 P.M. tos 
day. Very sorry, sir, if it 
inconveniences you. No, sir, 
the other batteries are more 
short-handed than you. Can’t 
help that, I’m afraid. 1.30 
P.M. ‘Morning, sir.” 

The Adjutant turned to the 
O.C., who by this time had 
got his cigar lit and was lean- 
ing back smiling contentedly 
over his wife's letter. “Shall 
I write out the orders, sir, for 
this new stunt?” he asked. 
“ Ah, yes, Lee, certainly,” an- 
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swered the Colonel without 
looking up. “Then can I have 
that Corps order when you're 
finished? Thank you, sir.” 

The Adjutant lifted a bulky 
mass of papers on to his table 
and commenced searching in it 
for that grain of sense amongst 
the chaff of official redundances 
which rumour says is always 
to be found in H.Q. documents. 
He found it, reached for his 
pencil and memo-book, and 
began to write. 

Silence absolute fell on the 
room, broken only by the rustle 
of turning leaves as each page 
was covered by the swift pencil, 
and the scratch of a match as 
a cigarette was lit, smoked 
through, thrown away, and 
another lit. And as the hours 
passed by the pile of close- 
written sheets grew larger and 
the heap of cigarette-ends in 
the tin box bigger. On and 
on without ceasing. On and 
OM. 2. 


Within an hour of the Adju- 
tant’s message being received 
at the Northern Siege Battery 
a limousine Daimler, daubed in 
fantastic patterns with splashes 
of paint to assist concealment, 
glided from its hiding-place in 
@ ruined barn and bumped 
slowly down the stony track 
on to the main Divisional road. 
Here, with a clever driver and 
despite the traffic, the oar 
changed into tep and was soon 
rolling swiftly along towards 
Group Headquarters, carrying 
within it the deputy Orderly 
Officer. 

He was just about medium 
size, this sub., with a face in 
which whimsical and fantastio 


humour blended with determin- 
ation ; his eyes, at one moment 
keen and merry as when bend- 
ing towards another pair of 
eyes over a shaded table in a 
luxurious restaurant in Town, 
then changing to the thought- 
ful, earnest eyes of the student, 
and merging into the soft and 
imaginative gaze of the dreamer 
—his eyes, then, were the most 
notable feature of an otherwise 
plain face. But at this moment 


. his face was sparkling with the 


pleasure of facing a new ex- 
perience as he lowered the win- 
dows and lay back to let the 
keen wind blow round him. 

Past columns of dirty, sing- 
ing men and speeding, top- 
heavy lorries, through a half- 
ruined village where the few 
remaining inhabitants drove a 
prosperous trade by retailing 
‘‘vang-blong” and chocolate 
to “les Anglais” in tottering 
“estaminets, "—swiftly past the 
cross-roads where the ground 
was pitted with shell-holes, and 
an ominous notice conveyed 
the needless warning, “ Do not 
loiter here,” past all that makes 
up life behind the Front sped 
the car, till it drew up at Group 
H.Q. in a little village, and the 
Orderly Officer alighted. 

The Adjutant rose to meet 
him as he entered the office. 
“From Northern Siege, aren’t 
you? Splendid. Feeling fit? 
That’s good. Lots of work for 
you here. You can hang your 
hat and coat behind the door 
for the present. I see your 
kit’s coming in. Now Il 
show you everything. Your 
name, by the way, is——” he 
paused. 

The Orderly Officer, think- 
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ing it was time he. got a chance 
to speak, started calmly— 

“Oh, my name’s Lane. I 
was thinking——” but that 
was as far as he got, 

The Adjutant cut in, “ Lane, 
right, Mine’s Lee, Now, if 
you're ready, I'll show you 
your work.” He led Lane to 
where, on a sloping table, rested 
a large-scale map, covered with 
red dots and stuck with several 
pins, from which black thread 
stretched over celluloid degree 
arcs, 

“This is the Flash Map, used 
to spot enemy batteries firing. 
These pins are the Main O.P.’s,} 
one on Hill 59, two on Steen- 
voort Hill, and one up north 
on Elsberg. When either of 
them observes an enemy gun- 
flash, they send in its bearing, 
and you stretch the thread over 
the arc to see which of the red 
dots, representing batteries, is 
crossed. If you're not sure, 
wait until you get another bear- 
ing from somewhere else and 
get an intersection, then call 
up the battery which covers 
that zone and order twenty or 
thirty rounds for that target. 
Enter on those tables fixed on 
the wall there. You find out 
the area allotted to each of our 
batteries from that eoloured 
map on the easel there, 

“Then there are ‘Zone Calls’ 
from ’planes,” went on the Ad- 
jutant’s steady voice, ‘The 
batteries receive those on their 
own wireless, but you ring up 
the battery whose zone the 
target is in—find that from the 
diagram by the window there 
—and make sure the message 
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has been received. Wretched 
nuisance these Zone Calls: 
flight merchants kick up hell 
if you don’t answer quick when 
a "plane spots a Boche gun 
firing. N.K., sent before the 
pin-point of the locality, means 
‘gun firing’; A.O., ‘troops 
moving’; and Z.Z., the general 
call, means anything, usually 
nothing. ’Plane sends that for 
amusement when he’s fed up 
and wants to see some shooting. 
Zone Calls are entered on this 
paper here.” 

The Adjutant led Lane 
across the room to a shelf 
covered with cardboard folios. 
“Then you look after indents, 
in this folio here. Know all 
about that sort of thing, I 
spose? See that a battery 
doesn’t get a thing twice, or 
too much, else well get 
slanged by the Corps Sapper. 
Halve what they ask for 
before you send it on to the 
Sapper’ss Dump. In _ your 
spare time you look after 
communications and billets, 
also arrange about Courts- 
Martial and Spy Reports. 
From the Intelligence Report 
that comes in from the Corps 
each night—here’s yesterday’s, 
for instance—you copy the 
most important things into 
this book here: positions of 
enemy dug-outs, dumps, head- 
quarters, and that sort of 
thing. Then from the Hostile 
Activity Report you mark off 
each day with a cross each 
battery on this list here that’s 
been observed active, so you 
can see at a glance which 
are doing the most work. 
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Keep this chart here of 
known enemy gun positions 
up to date. They’re known 
as Alpha Targets, and each 
battery has a numbered list 
of them. Those are all just 
things to do in your off- 
moments from the _ usual 
routine. Sort of side-shows, 
you know.” 

When the Adjutant paused, 
the Orderly Officer, whose 
smile had been broadening 
at every mention of “off- 


moments” and “spare time,” 


laughed just a trifle sarcastio- 
ally. ‘That’s all, is it?” he 
said, He checked himself as 
he was about to add various 
flippant remarks about medi- 
cally examining the General, 
and seeing that the Brigade 
Major changed his flannels 
every week. What he did 
say—and he could not quite 
keep a note of sarcasm out 
of his voice— was, “Not 
much to do really, is 
there?” 

The Adjutant, like all 
men of intense action and 
little reflection, vaguely sus- 
pected some “leg-pulling,” and, 
slightly (he knew not why) 
resenting the tone, replied: 
“Don’t knew about that. 
Probably you'll have enough 
to do.” 

“Really?” smiled Lane, 

And the Adjutant, feeling 
himself getting out of his 
depth, turned to a more 
definite topic, ‘Come in for 
tea now,” he said, “Colonel 
Foljambe, this is our new 
officer—Mr Lane. I'll show 
you the routine part of the 
work after tea.” 


As the new Orderly Officer 
consumed his meal in the little 
mess-room, whose bare walls 
were adorned, as befits all such 
places, with risqué examples 
ef the art of Kirchner and, 
as befits a gunner mess, with 
many and various maps, he 
felt far from comfortable. He 
was the mark of every eye, 
and each time he looked up 
found at least one pair of eyes 
on him — ranging from the 
choleric but kindly Irish eyes 
of the Colonel to the gimlet 
grey of the Adjutant and the 
watery regard of the sallow 
Orderly. The telephone rang 
sharply in the adjoining office. 

“That's your ’phone, Lane,” 
said the Adjutant. “Come 
back and finish your tea when 
you're through.” 

As he left the room, the 
Mess, as might be expected, 
fell to discussing him. Each 
of the four members gave 
their opinion shortly and to 
the point. 

“Pleasant boy,” said the 
Colonel. ‘Doesn’t seem to 
like work,” said the Adjutant. 
“Too particular about things ; 
keeps his hands as neat as 
a girl’s,” drawled the burly 
Canadian vet. “Sharp tongue, 
too,” murmured the Irish doc. 

“What did you say his 
name was, Lee? I didn’t 
quite catch it,” said the 
Colonel, after a moment of 
silence. 

‘“‘Lane, sir,” answered the 
Adjutant. 

“Lane, is it? Seem to 
know his face. Lane — ah, 
I have it. He was under 
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me at Winchester. A fine 
boy, too. I'll tell you a story 
about him. 

“We had 60-pounders in 
those days—olumsy monsters, 
with eight big ‘hairies’ each 
team to pull them. One day 
I came on Lane's horse in the 
lines, and found it very badly 
kicked on the off-fore. He 
wouldn’t give me any explana- 
tion, except that one of the 
team - horses had kicked it 
when he was riding past, and 
of course I rated the lad a 
bit for his oarelessness. It 
wasn’t till a long time after 
that I heard the real truth 
of the matter from another 
sub. in his battery. One day, 
on manceuvre, the teams were 
halted in a steep field with a 
deep ditch at the bottom. 
Most of the drivers had dis- 
mounted, but in one team 
the wheel-driver stayed up. 
Something started the herses, 
They hadn’t, I suppose, any 
one holding their heads, so 
off they belted down the 
slope. The gun, of course, 
rolling so close on their heels, 
made them even more terri- 
fied. Thedriver shouted. Lane, 
who was standing some dis- 
tance away beside his horse, 
saw what would happen if 
the team plunged into the 
ditch, He vaulted into his 
saddle— no easy feat — and 
thundered hell-for-leather after 
the runaways. 

“He drew level with the 
leaders, risking a fatal kick 
from their great hoofs. Then, 
just as his horse stumbled— 
kicked, of course, as he had 
asked for—he gathered the 
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hanging reins and swung him- 
self inte the leader’s saddle. 
A most inconceivable thing, 
perfectly marvellous. 

“But he was only at the be- 
ginning even then. The ditch 
was only fifty yards away, and 
he had to stop or turn eight 
great beasts and five tons of 
metal in that distance. But 
he did it—Lord knows how. 
He pulled on the leaders’ off 
rein and lashed the neck of 
the off-leader until he began 
to edge them round, and just 
managed, at the very edge 
of the ditch, to turn them 
parallel, nearly tippimg the gun 
into the ditch with the swirl 
of his turn, Then he dropped 
the whip and just lay back on 
the reins until the team slowed 
down and finally stopped. 

“T saw the place some 
months afterwards. The wheel 
marks were two feet from the 
edge of the ditch. And never 
a word he said about it when 
I slanged him for the kick his 
horse had got.” 

There was silence when the 
Colonel finished. Each of them 
had worked among horses. 
Each realised what a dare- 
devil act of reckless pluck 
and skilful horsemanship had 
been so simply narrated. And, 
above all, each appreciated the 
reticence which the hero of the 
occasion had afterwards shown. 
In that silence Lane entered 
into the class of “ good chaps,” 
and his treatment at headquar- 
ters was settled for all time 
in the minds of the listeners. 


**Not so bad,” muttered the 
Adjutant to himself (it was a 
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habit he had) late that night. 
“Coming to ask me if there 
was anything he could help 


with before turning in. Bit 
funny till you know him, but 
—well, not so bad.” 


II, BILLETS, 


The Orderly Officer snored 
peacefully. Opposite him in 
the bare room the Doo. did 
likewise, and in the corner by 
the broken window the Vet. 
trumpeted. Suddenly the door 
rattled, and, after some noisy 


twisting of the crazy handle, 


opened to admit two orderlies, 
one bearing a tray with three 
cups of tea, the other carrying 
a large can of hot water. 

“Seven o’clock, gentlemen,” 
announced the first one, Then, 
louder, ‘‘Seven o'clock, gentle- 
men.” Followed a respectful 
shake of each recumbent figure, 
while the other orderly filled 
three canvas basins and three 
enamel mugs. As he was pre- 
paring to depart, the sleepers 
awoke, 

“Braggs, you lazy devil,” 
roared the Vet., never in his 
best temper at 7 A.M, “have 
you lit that stove? How 
many times have I told you 
to light it and put the shaving 
water on top to keep warm? 
Got no sense at all in your 
durn lazy carcase? Get it lit.” 
This stove, a cast-iron inven- 
tion which burned oil, reeked 
like Avernus and gave out the 
modicum of heat, was a pet of 
the Vet.’s. To omit to light it, 
as the orderly usually did, was 
to arouse righteous and voluble 
wrath in the breast of a man 
whose stubborn beard yielded 
only to the hottest of water. 

His roars finally roused Lane, 


who with a glance at his watch 
leapt from the bed and began 
hurriedly dressing. “Just my 
luck,” he said, plying a shaving 
brush diligently, “ and I had 
a bet on with Lee that I’d be 
down before him.” 

“And is that any reason for 
your sprinklin’ soap over me 
tunic?” Even through the 
half-drunken drawl peculiar to 
men only partially awake, the 
accent of the Emerald Isle 
spoke plainly. 

“Sorry, Kavanagh. Forgot 
you didn’t like soap. They 
don’t in Ireland, do they? At 
least not Orangemen.” 

This was teo much for Hiber- 
nian blood. ‘‘Look here, my 
lad, less of that there. I’m 
not an Orangeman, and I’m 
not for ye sayin’ the same. 
I'll be for gettin’ up to ye if 
yell say it.” 

“Never mind, old man,” 
Lane tried to speak sooth- 
ingly through his lather. “I 
never can get these religions 
of yours settled.” Then after 
a period of silent dressing, 
he spoke, with his hand 
on the door-knob. ‘“Suppese 
I'll see you two in about an 
hour,” 

“Get out,” roared the chorus 
of two. 

“Just what I’m doing.’ 
They heard the door close and 
turned over again for “another 
five minutes.” It is one of the 
advantages of being a Doo. or 
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a Vet. that early rising is not 
included in the day’s work, 


As the Orderly Officer en- 
tered the office, the Adjutant 
lifted a tired head and spoke, 
weary but vigorous. ‘ Morn- 
ing, Lane. I did beat you. Two 
hours down, Listen to this,” 

“More batteries coming in? 
I suppose you know that the 
Canadian 8-inch arrived last 
night. I sat up for them after 
the Colonel sent you to bed. 
About 3 ac emma they arrived, 
and I got everything fixed up. 
Going to be some dirty work 
—what?” 

“Rather. Glad you met 
them. Corps says Westshire 
Siege are coming to-night. 
No billets for them. No posi- 
tion. You're to find both.” 

“Thanks, anything else? 
Wait a bit. What about this 
place?” Lane led the Adjutant 
to the large-scale map on the 
easel, ‘‘There, see, was a 60- 
pounder position before the line 
came back, It’s pretty far up, 
but good cover. I had a look 
at it yesterday when I was 
joy-riding after tea.” 

“Did you? Good man. 
That'll do them. I remember 
the place. Beside ‘Glasgow 
Cathedral’?” 

“That’s the place, Shall I 
note it?” 

“Yes. Where for billets?” 

“Um. Have to sleep under 
the trails, I think. It’s not 
very cold weather.” 

“Oh, be serious, curse it. 
You’d be funny in your grave, 
Lane. There’s no Town Major 
to give out billets in Steen- 
voort. That Highland Divi- 
sion’s taken most of them. Go 


down at 8.30 and find some- 
thing. Take what you can, be 
back by 11, and we'll inform 
G.O.C. Division that they’re 
ours before his Brigade comes 
out of the line to-night and 
wants them.” He turned to 
the ’phone, picked off the re- 
ceiver, and snapped, “Car 
wanted 8.30. Facing North.” 
“By the way, Lee,” — the 
0.0. looked up from a road 
map as he spoke, —‘“‘it’ll be 
some fun crossing the ridge 
above ‘Fusilier Farm.’ Nota 
stick of cover, and they do a 
morning ‘hate’ there now- 
adays. I'd better camouflage 
the car and disguise myself as 
a soldier. You know what 
Kipling says— 
‘Old soldiers never die, 
They only fade away-ee. 


2” 


“Shut up, you ass. I’m 
busy. You ought to be too.” 

“Sorry.” Lane bent over 
his work again, smiling to 
himself, ‘Poor old Adjie,” he 
thought, “he’s getting too 
much work to do, and it’s bad 
for his nerves. Wish he'd let 
me do more, but he’s too 
frightened of the Brigade 
Major—old ‘red-tab.’” 

This last was true, The 
Brigade Major was a “red- 
tab,” or a G.S.O. as he is 
officially called. Corps Heavy 
Artillery H.Q. are real “Staff,” 
the red-tab, soft job kind, but 
Group H.Q., where all the 
slaving work is done, labour 
on unthanked, with no red- 
tabs or extra pay, but merely 
a more or less comfortable 
billet as recompense, 

Sounds of dishes brought 
the 0.0. to his feet. With a 
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muttered prayer of thanks as 
he saw he'd have time to eat 
something before going out, he 
vanished into the mess, 

As he was finishing, the 
Colonel, who never merely “ en- 
tered,” strolled in. “Good 
morning, Lane. You seem in 
@ hurry.” 

“Yes, sir. Going down to 
Steenvoort for billets at 8.30,” 
replied Lane, between gulps, 

“But you can’t get any 
there. There’s no Town Major. 
You'll have to apply to G.O.C. 
Division.” 

“ And get some old cowshed,” 
thought Lane, Aloud he said, 
“T think not, sir. I'll manage 
to wangle something.” 

“Well, it’s not quite correct, 
but——” 

‘Lee said I might, sir.” 

The name was a charm, 
Colonel Foljambe sighed relief, 
“Ah, then that’s all right. 
There’s the car now, I think.” 

Lane hurried out and teok 
his place beside the driver. 
The car slipped down the road, 
through the little village with 
its churchyard filled with white 
crosses, out into the open. 

A turn to the east, that is 
towards the Boche, through 
another half-ruined village and 
up the winding hill, Ominous 
signs of recent shelling were all 
around, in the smouldering re- 
mains of huts and the jagged 
fingers of a white tree-stump. 
A swerve past a shell-hole 
awoke Lane from a reverie of 
brown eyes and wind - blown 
hair. 

Williams,” he said, “ they’ll 
see us crossing the ridge for 
about 200 yards. You’ve got 
te do it quick.” 


“Very good, sir,” replied the 
driver, pushing down the ac- 
celerator. The car swung into 
view on the crest. Then above 
the roar of the engine rose the 
whistle of a shell. Louder— 
leuder—then crash behind the 
flying car. Both men ducked 
as a shower of dirt fell about 
them, and splinters droned in 
the air. Then out of sight 
again below the skyline, and 
two sighs of relief from the 
occupants of the car, At the 


‘foot of the slope the car ran 


between two rows of black huts 
which vaguely reminded Lane 
of fishermen’s huts seen on 
East Coast holidays. He 
stopped to ask the way of a 
tall Highlander who was scrap- 
ing mud from what was once & 
kilt. 

“‘ Be ye for gaein’ doon intae 
Stanewort, sir? I’m feared 
yell no’ manage. The Boche 
is shellin’ ahint the wee kirk 
somethin’ awfu’.” 

“Oh, I'll cut over the fields 
then. That’s the way to Bri- 
gade H.Q.?” 

“Aye, sir. Gin’ ye follow 
the wee burn ye’'ll nae gang far 
oot.” 

“Right, thanks. Williams, 
turn the car and wait for 
me.” 

Lane followed the ‘ Jock’s ” 
directions and came to a little 
group of ramshackle buildings, 
with walls of wood and fiat- 
tened tin from biscuit-boxes, 
and a roof of rusty corrugated 
iron. At the door of one 
labelled “O.C. Brigade’ he 
knocked and stepped within. 
Here the severity of outside 
appearance was softened by 
various devices for comfort. 
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Grey blankets furnished wall- 
paper, on which were pinned 
numerous pictures from the 
illustrated weeklies. Kirchner 
prints of rather ‘“demi-mon- 
daine” ladies smiled at the 
youthful innocence of Harrison 
Fisher’s girls, Strips of blan- 
ket covered the floor and the 
table, at which sat a dapper 
Colonel, smoking a calabash 
pipe and warming his free 
hand at the red-hot stove. 

“Good-morning, sir,” said 
Lane, saluting. 

“’Morning, my boy; any- 
thing I can do for you?” 

“Well, sir, I’m looking for 
billets for a battery coming 
into position near here, I’m 
from K 32 Heavy Group.” 

“Ah, yes, You know, I 
suppose, that there’s no Town 
Major in the village. You'll 
have to apply to G.O.C. Divi- 
sion for anything you want.” 

“Oh, of course, sir. Cer- 
tainly. But if you could tell 
me of anywhere suitable it 
would save time when we 
apply,” adding under his breath, 
“when we apply.” 

“Let me see, now. Yes. 
There’s rather a nice place 
called the Red Chateau. It’s 
in the trees about two hundred 
yards south of the church. 
There are some Sappers in it 
at present, but they’re going 
off this evening. That might 
do you. Are you in a hurry? 
Well, I won’t keep you. Of 
course, you'll apply to G.O.C. 
We must do things the right 
way.” 

“OF course we must, sir. 
We'd never be where we are if 
we didn’t. Good -morning, 
sir.” And Lane departed, 
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leaving the Colonel to wonder 
whether there was just a hint 
of sareasm in his words, 

“South of the church,” 
thought Lane to himself. 
“That’s probably the ‘wee kirk’ 
they were ‘shellin’ somethin’ 
awiu’.’ By Jove, that was a 
ripping picture above the stove. 
Rather like the flapper I know 
in Town. And the phote on 
the table. Wonder who she 
was? His wife maybe. Looked 
a bit too good for that. He’s 
a funny beggar. ‘Apply to 
G.O.C.’ Rather, I should just 
think we will, and get an 
answer in a couple of months 
that ‘this application must be 
made in triplicate. Please 
complete and forward imme- 
diately.’ Truly ours is a won- 
derful army. Like that bit of 
Kipling’s about 


‘The General ’ad ‘‘ produced a great 
effect,” 
TheGeneral ‘’ad the country cleared” 
—almost ; 
The General ’ad noreason to expect,” 
And the Boers ’ad us bloomin’ well on 
toast !’” 


And so, musing, he came to 
the Red Chateau, which was 
rather a fanciful name for a 
wooden pavilion, blackened and 
rotting, once the summer resi- 
dence of some Belgian grandee. 
An officer was superintending 
a squad of sappers laboriously 
making and stacking “knife- 
rests,” the name given, from 
their shape, to arrangements 
of beams and barbed wire, to 
be taken that night to the 
front line to fill up a gap in 
the wire. The Sapper Sub., 
seeing him approach, came 
over to him. 

“Well, old man, how goes 
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it? Havea cigarette? ’Fraid 
you don’t remember me. Think 
of a box at the Gaiety and 
supper at the Trianon, off Soho 
Square, with about five ef the 
girls. Remember now? Can’t 
say I remember much after 
supper, except waking next 
morning alone in a strange 
hotel, with a devil of a head, 
You were with old ‘Dolly’ 
Gray of the Gordons.” 

‘¢' Yes,” Lane smiled reminis- 
cently, ‘I remember new. 


We had to dump you in some 


hotel or other. We lost the 
man you were with, and hadn’t 
the vaguest notion where you 
were staying. You wouldn’t 
let us go until you had kissed 
us ‘Good-night,’ and I nearly 
missed the ‘milk-train’ baek 
to Aldershot. Some night.” 

‘Rather, Well, what do 
you want now? I can’t intro- 
duce you to any girls, if that’s 
what you're after.” 

“No, it’s not girls, it’s billets, 
You’re going out of here to- 
night, and I want this place 
for a battery coming in. The 
old boy at Brigade H.Q. 
wanted me to apply to the 
General. You know what 
that means.” 

“Should think I do, You 
just write out a notice that it’s 
reserved for those gunners of 
yours, and I’ll stick it en the 
door before we go. Come and 
have a look at the place. This 
way, and don’t try that middle 
step. I’ve been on my head 
over it twice.” 

He led Lane up a few 
wooden steps, carefully avoid- 
ing the middle one, which was 
even more rotted than the 
others, on to the verandah 


round the house, and through 
a doorway into the interior. 
The hall, once neatly tiled, was 
now a litter of broken tiles 
and rubble: sandbags but- 
tressed the walls, and loop- 
holed windows showed that it 
was intended as a fort by the 
Germans before our cavalry 
swept them past it three years 
ago. Some of the rooms were 
in good preservation, the wide 
glass windows neatly boarded 
up, and rows of bedding and 
equipment lining the walls. 
In the kitchen a fire burned 
cheerfully in the rusty, broken 
stove, and at a wooden table 
sat a group of telephonists. 

“This is rather a good 
thing, tco,” said the Sapper, 
leading Lane down a flight of 
stone stairs, “their wine-cellar 
here. Must have held quite 
a lot. I wish they’d left 
some of it; but the people 
here before us only found one 
dusty bottle covered up with 
rubbish. You can retire grace- 
fully in here if they start shell- 
ing you.” 

“Splendid idea. It’s quite 
& ready-made dug-out. Some 
one’s kindly strengthened it 
with these pit-props. Wasn’t 
you, was it? No, they look 
as if they’d been up some 
time.” 

As the two emerged into 
the garden again a signaller 
hurried up with a message. 
The Sapper read it and 
whistled ruefully. ‘‘ Good 
Lord, this is from an O.C. 
Company coming out of the 
line to-night. Wants this 
billet, Well, it’s this way. 
My corporal has just wired 
the accommodation, When 
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0.C. gets it, hell apply to 
the General, who will pass 
it on to the Corps Artillery, 
I suppose, if they want billets 
in this region.” 

“Yes, he'll consult them, at 
any rate.” 

“Right; it'll take about 
half an hour for those wires 
to get passed through. You'll 
have to get back to your H.Q,, 
and have that wire through 
inside thirty minutes. How 
long will it take you to get 
back? You've got a car?” 

“Yes, across on the other 
road. Take about twenty 
minutes by the ‘Fusilier 
Farm’ way. The car’s about 
five minutes’ walk away.” 

“‘Fusilier Farm’ way? 
That’s no good, They’re giv- 
ing all that bit hell. I was 
just having a look when you 
came in, It’s getting worse 
every minute. Look there.” 
He pointed to where on the 
skyline stood a battered ruin, 
past which ran the road. All 
about it were white puffs of 
shrapnel, woolly black balls of 
Time H.E., and heavy spread- 
ing clouds from “ Crumps.” 

“Doesn’t look awfully in- 
viting,” said Lane, wishing 
he could find any exouse at 
all for going the longer—and 
safer—way round, ‘“ Mustn’t 
let this beggar think I’ve got 
‘ wind-up,’”’ he thought, “even 
if I have. Better take the car 
myself and Jet Williams walk, 
or I'll drive it myself. The 
beggar would probably run 
the thing into a ditch if one 
pame near. Might do it my- 
self, of course, but I'd feel 
safer than with him driving.” 
He added to the Sapper: 
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“Have to be getting along 
now, old man. Perhaps it 
will have cooled off a bit 
before we cross the ridge. 
Come up to our place—in 
Neucapelle, you know — any 
time you can. Cheer-oh.” 

“Chin, chin, old thing. I 
hope you pull this off all right. 
I'll be up some night to talk 
over old times.” 

Lane hurried over the fields 
to where the car stood, The 
driver, seeing him coming, 
started up the engine and sat 
down in the wheel seat. 

“No, Williams,” said Lane, 
as he cameup. “I’m driving. 
I know it’s against orders, but 
don’t you worry. We're 
going back by that road over 
there. See where the ‘ woolly- 
bears’ are bursting. That's 
the place. Are you right? 
Well, sit tight, and keep 
your head down, if you want 
it safe,” 

Lane let in the clutch with 
a jerk, changed gear with a 
screech that almost brought 
tears to the driver’s eyes, and 
swung the car along the road. 
Bumping, swaying, rolling, it 
mounted the hill, Then, as 
it reached the “danger zone ” 
of the crest, Lane slipped to 
the floor, jammed the acceler- 
ator down, and clung to the 
jerking wheel. “Crash”—just 
above them. “Crash—whirr-r,” 
the splintered glass cut their 
faces, Still they kept on. In 
and out of a shell-hole that 
almost jerked the wheel from 
Lane’s hand, through the fly- 
ing steel and the ear-splitting 
detonations, over the crest— 
safety. 

Lane resumed his seat. “ Bit 
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hot, Williams?” He tried to 
keep the tell-tale quiver out 
of his voice. “You'll need a 
new wind-screen, I’m afraid.” 
But the driver didn’t answer. 
Even when the car reached 
H.Q., his knees still shook so 
much that he could hardly 
stand, 

“T’ve got ’em, Lee. The 
‘Red Chateau.’ Had the devil 


II, 


“Yes, my lad,” said the Vet., 
looking over at a picture on 
the wall of the mess, “that’s 
the one the Curé’s wife didn’t 
like.” 

“Ts it?” said the Orderly 
Officer as he helped himself 
to more Belgian beer out of 
the enamelled jug. “I don’t 
admire her taste. That’s rather 
a fine girl: her pose, to say 
nothing of what she wears, is 
a bit unconventional, but the 
shading of the whole thing is 
wonderful.” 

The Adjutant joined in the 
discussion over the lunch table. 
It was only at meal-times that 
he forsook his rapid talk and 
serious manner. The picture 
in question, a rather fine brown 
print of a lady, clad more or 
less in a leopard skin, clasping 
her hands over her breast in 
ecstatic joy, was hung so that 
she appeared to be lying back, 
looking up inte some one’s face 
probably. 

“The Curé’s wife doesn’t like 
that, sir.” The Adjutant spoke 
to the Colonel. “She came in 
one night after you’d all gone 
to bed and talked to me about 
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of a time, but I managed. 
You'll wire G.O.C. that we've 
taken the place?” 

“Which way did you come 
back ?” 

“<¢Fusilier Farm. 

The Adjutant swore softly. 
When he saw the car, and 
heard the story from the 
driver, he swore again, to 
express his admiration. And 
not so softly. 


8.0.8. 


‘wicked pictures from Paris,’ 
But wait a minute, I'll put it 
right.” 

He, rose, unpinned the pic- 
ture, and refixed it so as to 
bring the lady to an upright 
position. 

“That’s a lot better now. 
Don’t you think so, sir?” 

“Yes, Lee, it does look more 
respectable.” 

“Lee, youre a vandal, a 
Goth, in fact a perfect Hun. 
Don’t yeu see you've destroyed 
all the art the poor thing ever 
had by making her stand in 
that uncomfortable and un- 
natural position. Fancy the 
Adjutant of K 32 Heavy Artil- 
lery Group’—Lane rolled the 
words solemnly — “allowing 
himself to be influenced by the 
chatter of an old woman.” 

“But this is her house,” ob- 
jected Lee. “Surely she has 
a right to keep it respectable. 
After all, she is the wife of the 
Curé,” | 

‘*T don’t care, Lee. I don’t 
care, You've allowed yourself 
to be prejudiced against a work 
of art, Such a big man as you 
are, too.” 
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‘Lane, don’t talk so durn 
much, Pass along those pota- 
toes slick, I’ve work to do 
this afternoon.” The Vet. 
spoke roughly, 

“Work to do, Vet.?” Lane 
said banteringly. ‘No won- 
der you want lots of ‘mealies.’ 
One does have to fill up a bit 
before unaccustomed toil. But 
as I was saying, Art is an 
excuse for everything, even for 
allowing a lady like that to 
watch us eat, I'll just tell 
you a little story——” 

‘No, you won't.” Lee glanced 
at his watch and resumed his 
“ business ” voice. “ You'll come 
along into the office and get 
on with the werk. You'll ex- 
cuse us, sir. Come on, Lane.” 

The two rose and passed 
through the high, moulded, 
white doors into the little 
front room where was “the 
office,” the brain of the guns 
around, 

“Once more into the breach, 
dear friends,” murmured the 
Orderly Officer. 

“What's that you say?” 
snapped Lee. 

“Nothing,” said Lane, “ex- 
cept that I have a lot to do.” 

‘‘Right, you have. Here's a 
list of the new S.O.S. targets 
in from the Corps. They’re 
to reach our batteries before 
three, I’ve made a copy for 
ourselves. There it is. Just 
check as I read,” and the Ad- 
jutant began swiftly rattling 
off strings of names and fig- 
ures, such as—‘ Two guns 
on Trench Junction K 16 o 
2428, one on ‘toc emma’ em- 
placement K 16 b 5630, one 
on Company H.Q. K 15 d 
8620,” and on, “S.0.S. North- 
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ern, Westshire Siege Battery 
has one gun on Trench Junc- 
tion L 19 b 2585, three guns 
on cross-roads L 14 oc 7545, 
Nerthern Siege two guns on 
‘too emma’ emplacements L 
19 d 2530 to 2565, two guns 
en hostile battery, or section, 
E 50 9040”... and more and 
more he read until all the dif- 
ferent 8.0.8. targets allotted 
to each gun of every battery 
in the group, for the various 
8.0.8. Signals, were examined 
and checked. Then a aall 
through the ’phone for a de- 
spatch-rider, the roar of a 
motor-bicycle dying away in 
the distance, and the papers 
were on their way to the 
batteries who must work out 
“angles from aiming point,” 
elevation, and concentration or 
distribution for each target, 
as well as have pickets out 
to hold the lamps for night 
firing, before darkness fell. 
The office at Group H.Q, 
settled down again to silence. 
Work, much work, was the 
erder of the day. New bat- 
teries had come into the group 
to assist in a series of raids, 
and each had to be tended 
and watched over, urged on or 
commended, as their perform- 
ance warranted. For even the 
smallest raid, contrary to the 
belief of “the man in the 
street,” requires a vast amount 
of careful thought and detailed 
preparation. Counter-battery 
work (known to batteries and 
Staffs as C.B.W.) has to be 
carried out energetically, dumps 
and dug-outs destroyed, and 
tangles of wire cut, if any- 
thing in the nature of a large 
raid is te take place, And all 
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instructions come down to the 
batteries through the Group, 
whose thankless task is to act 
as “go-between” for Corps 
H.Q. and the actual guns, All 
of which explains the frown 
on the Adjutant’s brow as he 
wrote hard in his memo-book, 
and the silent earnestness of 
the Orderly Officer, deep in 
reports, maps, and statistics. 
And along with all the extra 
work must go on the daily 
routine of organised trench 
warfare on “quiet days.” 

Scene, a front-line trench. 
Time, about midnight. Tem- 
perature, somewhat below 
zero. <A light snowstorm fall- 
ing. Noises heard “ off.” 

“The ‘minnies’ again, sir. 
About fifty yards off. They 
cut our wire here last night. 
We've a party out at it now, 
sir.” The orderly sergeant 
diagnosed the noise for his 
officer, doing rounds. 

“Right, sergeant. Seem to 
be thinking of a raid here, 
Warn all Lewis and look-out 
men for special vigilance,” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The crashes continued. Post 
after post was destroyed by 
the enormous trench mortar 
bombs. The parapet was 
blown in, wire destroyed, and 
men buried in the upheavals. 
Stretcher- bearers moved sil- 
ently over the slippery trench- 
boards, working parties la- 
boured to repair the breaches. 
Grim and tense, the officer 
stood by a sentry who peered 
into the driving snow, heed- 


less of the earth - shaking. 


detonations around. 
‘If they drop a barrage, 


were for it, sergeant—a raid. 
8.0.8. rockets in order?” 

“Yessir, Tested this morn- 
ing, sir.” 

Then above the whirr and 
crash of the “minnies” rose 
the whistle of “ whizz-bangs,” 
the shells falling on the front 
line, the support line, in front, 
behind, everywhere. 

‘*‘ Hell!” snapped the officer, 
and slithering, stumbling, fall- 
ing, he rushed along to the 
rocket apparatus, Good—still 


' intact. He touched the trig- 


ger. Up into the misty dark- 
ness soared a rocket, and burst 
into the most urgent of all 
calls, two red lights and a 
green one—“§S.0.8.” 

It was seen at once. An 
orderly at the Company H.Q. 
dug-out shouted “8.0.8.,” 
and back went the call along 
the wire to Battalion H.Q., 
then to Division, then 
Corps. 

A dozen “look-out” men at 
a dozen field batteries shouted 
the urgent call for help. Down 
in the front line the officer 
timed the arrival of the first 
shell in answer to his call. 
Thirty seconds is the limit. 
“Five — ten — fifteen — when 
are they coming? — twenty 

” A long whistle from 
behind, over his head, and 
crash—crash—four shells burst 
over the. German trench. 
“Twenty-four. Oh, good 
boys! That’s the stuff!” 


The Brigade Major at Corps 
H.Q. turned to his map as he 
replaced the receiver. “H 6 
co and d,” he muttered. “H 6, 
that’s second scheme, WNorth- 
ern.” He turned to the phone 
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again. “K 32 Group!” he 
called. ‘Urgent. Hello, hello, 
K 32! 8.0.8. Northern. Check 
back. Right. Carry on.” 

Lane, his work finished, was 
sitting up with his feet on the 
little stove, dreaming, and try- 
ing to keep awake withal, 
when the B,M.’s call galvan- 
ised him into action. He 
jerked off the receiver and 
shouted, “Hello! Give me 
an officer of Northern Siege, 
Westshire Siege, 3rd Canadian 
Heavy, 20th Canadian Siege, 
11th Lowland Siege, and 98th 
Reserve Heavy. In any order. 
Urgent.” Still keeping the 
receiver to his ear, he turned 
to the other ‘phone, “ Ad- 
jutant’s bedroom, Hello! that 
you, Lee? §.0.8. Northern 
just through. I’m sending it 
on to our batteries,” 

A voice in the other re- 
ceiver—“ Through to Westshire 
Siege, sir.” 


“Hullo!” called Lane, 
“Westshire Siege? Officer 
speaking? §.0.S. Northern. 


Check. Correct. Report when 
fired first round.” And to 
each battery in the group 
passed the message, while out 
into the cold and snow 
tumbled the officer on duty, 
and the gun crews, hauling 
the tarpaulins off the guns, 
lighting the picket lamps, 
loading, then “Fire!” and 
away into the mist sped the 
first helping shell from the 
“ heavies.” 

The door of the office crashed 
open, and Lee bounded in. 
“Right, Lane; I'll take over. 
Any reported yet?” 

“Not yet.” 
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“Yes—hullo! Very good.” 
He turned to Lane from the 
‘phone. ‘“ Westshire firing. 
Take down time. Now, off 
to bed you. This is your 
third night on. Get off; I'll 
finish this,” 

And so reluctantly Lane 
turned to the door and passed 
upstairs to bed, still anxious 
to hear the outcome of the 
event, but not daring to dis- 
obey that voice of flint. 

Over breakfast in the morn- 
ing the events of the previous 
night were discussed, or rather 
explained shortly and allowed 
to pass, 

“There was an 8.0.8. or 
something, last night, wasn’t 
there, Lee? I was wakened 
by some awful din. I sup- 
pose it was all right. I didn’t 
bother to come downstairs, as 
I imagined I heard you go 
down. Can I trouble you for 
the marmalade, Vet.? Thank 
you. Was it a Boche raid?” 
The affable colonel always 
took things easy. 

“Yes, sir. Somewhere 
North. Don’t know exact 
locality,” replied the Adjutant. 

“Calgary Trench and Pine 
Farm,” put in Lane, between 
mouthfuls of toast. 

“Ah, yes. I suppose we 
repulsed it without much 
difficulty.” 

“We did, sir. The rockets 
went up early on, and our 
barrage was laid on just as 
they left their trenches. They 
got ‘windy,’ and couldn’t find 
their way back.” 

“T was speaking to old 
‘Snorty’s’—I mean to the 
B.M.’s Orderly Officer, this 

D 





morning, sir,” went on Lane, 
“We had them out in the 
open, and they couldn’t find 
the gap in their wire to get 
back, what with the snow- 
storm and ‘wind-up.’ Gave 
them hell, he said. They were 
running about trying to find 
their way home with our bar- 
rage playing onthem. We lost 
some, too, at the beginning.” 
The Colonel finished his 
meal, reached for his letters, 


and lit a cigarette. ‘ Well,. 


well. Poor chaps, they must 
have got it badly. Terrible 
business, this, Terrible busi- 
ness. Ah, I see my wife says 
she has had a day with the 
beagles in old Donegal. Could do 
with that ourselves. Eh, Lee?” 

“ Rather, sir. Must be better 
weather than here,” 
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“ Lee,’”— Lane's voice was 
low and excited as he looked 
up from the paper,—“ here’s a 
summons against Estelle Dorée 
of the Gaiety. Driving with an 
officer without a petrol licence. 
That’s the girl Maddock has 
umpteen photos of upstairs. 
I expect it was him.” 

“You bet your life on it,” 
drawled the Vet. 

And so the talk passed away 
from the doings of the night. 
Only “a raid repulsed,” only 
half a hundred grey forms 
stretched out stiff in the 
snow, only a score of empty 
hearts in England. Just 
an incident, forgotten in a 
week except in those be- 
reaved homes, just another 
example of what “ Ubique” 
means. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE GOLD COAST. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


THE Gold Coast being situ- 
ated in tropical West Africa, it 
is inevitable, I suppose, that 
the first comment, verbal or 
mental, that a mention of its 
name will impel the average 
reader to make, will take the 
form of some banality on the 
subject of its “deadly climate.” 
Any adequate discussion of this 
question would fill a volume 
of the size and majesty of 
‘Maga’s’ recent centenary 
number, and nothing of the 
sort can, of course, be at- 
tempted here. It is necessary, 
however, to get rid of this 
West African bromide, as a 
preliminary to the examination 
of matters which are at once 
more interesting, more import- 
ant, and less notorious. 

Writing, then, not as the 
scribes, but as one having au- 
thority, seeing that I have 
served in the tropics more or 
less continuously since Sep- 
tember 1883, and have ac- 
quired a personal knowledge 
of conditions in Malaya, Java, 
Borneo, Cochin China, Kam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Trinidad, Brit- 
ish Guiana, Barbados, and 
West Africa, I have no hesita- 
tion in describing the “deadly 
climate” theory as a myth. 
The fact is that the climatic 
conditions of the Gold Coast 
very closely resemble those 
which prevail in the southern 
islands of the West Indies, and 
are considerably less hot and 
less humid than those which 


are ordinarily met with in 
tropical Asia. The monumen- 
tal reputation for unhealthi- 
ness which men have reared 
up for West Africa, and which, 
even now, is very slowly crum- 
bling into ruins, has for its 
foundation the ignorance which 
prevailed till quite recently 
concerning the causation of 
certain tropical diseases by 
mosquito-bites, the deplorably 
inappropriate methods of liv- 
ing which in the past were 
adopted by Europeans resident 
on the Coast, and last, but not 
least, by the failure or refusal 
to recognise the fact that the 
common, ordinary “Yellow 
Jack ” of the West Indies and 
South America is present here 
in an endemic form. Since 
the beginning of the twentieth 
century the ignorance above 
referred to has been dispelled, 
and medical science almost 
yearly places within the reach 
of white men in the tropics 
new and more efficient means 
of combating insect - borne 
disease. Simultaneously, Euro- 
peans in West Africa have 
begun to acquire the art, so 
highly developed by their fel- 
lows in other parts of the 
tropics, of making themselves 
comfortable, of housing them- 
selves decently, of providing 
rational means of recreation 
and exercise, and of assimi- 
lating their environment as 
nearly as possible to that of a 
small and rather dull country 
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town at home. On the other 
hand, endemic yellow fever, 
it must be owned, is about 
as unpleasant a bedfellow as 
even adversity could select ; 
but so, Heaven knows, is 
Asiatic cholera, which is more 
or less endemic in so many 
parts of the East. Yellow 
fever, too, which is spread by 
the bite of a mosquito, like the 
cholera germ that lurks in 
unboiled water, can be avoided, 


given some vigilance and a. 


modicum of luck; and in any 
event, a disease that can be 
fought with and gradually 
stamped out by means of pre- 
ventive measures is a thing 
with which humanity can 
compete, whereas a “deadly 
climate” is a calamity that 
mankind can only grin and 
bear. 


My tribute having been thus 
duly paid to the West African 
Climatic Bogie—a fetish which 
still numbers many devoted, 
and even fanatical, worshippers 
in this land of fetishism,—we 
are free to pass on to other 
subjects, concerning which, it 
is probable, the stay-at-home 
Englishman (if such an one 
still exist in these days of 
Expeditionary Forces) com- 
monly possesses less dangerous 
knowledge. 

The Gold Coast and its 
Dependencies — Ashanti and 
the Northern Territories—is a 
piece of territory roughly 
oblong in shape, lying along 
the coast of the Gulf of Guinea 
for a distance of something 
over 230 miles, and extending 
about twice as farinland. It 
covers an area of approxi- 
mately 80,000 square miles, of 


which about two-fifths, or 
rather more, is under forest, 
the remainder being compara- 
tively open “orchard” or 
grass country. The native 
population numbers in all 
about a million and a half, of 
whom three-quarters inhabit 
the Colony proper and Ashanti, 
the remaining fourth being 
distributed throughout the 
scattered and straggling vil- 
lages which are spattered up 
and down the more or less 
open country of the Northern 
Territories. The people of the 
Colony and Ashanti — the 
dwellers in the forest area and 
its fringes—are men of negro 
stock, among whom the dom- 
inant race is the Akan or Twi- 
speaking folk. To this breed 
the pakka Ashanti, the Fanti, 
and the Akan tribes of the 
Colony alike belong. In the 
south-eastern part of the 
Colony, from Accra to the 
borders of the erstwhile Ger- 
man colony of Togoland, an- 
other race—the Ewe-speaking 
people—is met with. Neither 
the Twi-speakers nor the Ewe- 
speakers are aborigines in the 
true sense of that term, the 
former having trekked south- 
ward from the interior into 
the forest belt, the latter hav- 
ing come originally from the 
valley of the Niger. The 
natives of the Northern Terri- 
tories, who until quite recently 
were the helpless victims of 
persistent Arab slave-raids, are 
ethnologically different from 
the negroes farther south ; but 
though many of them show 
distinct traces of the inter- 
mixture of Arab blood, their 
culture is of the most primitive 
type. On the other hand, they 
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make excellent military mate- 
rial, as they have proved since 
August 1914, by many splendid 
acts of courage, devotion, and 
heroism, which have caused 
their outlandish tribal names 
to bedeck on numerous occa- 
sions the pages of the ‘London 
Gazette.’ 

These facts and statistics, 
I fear, are almost as wearisome 
as the eternal squabble about 
the West African “climate” 
itself, but they are necessary 
for an understanding of what 
is to follow. 


A good many of the races of 
western Europe—the Portu- 
guese, the Swedes, the Dutch, 
the Danes, the British, even 
the Huns—have had settle- 
ments, one time or another, on 
the sea-shores of the Gold Coast, 
and as early as the reign of 
Charles II. the purity of the 
precious metal brought from 
this part of Guinea gave it a 
premium of a shilling in the 
pound, and conferred a name 
upon a now obsolete, but still 
much quoted, British coin. I 
often wonder whether members 
of the medical profession, law- 
yers, and auctioneers ever 
realise what a debt of grati- 
tude they owe on this account 
to this remote corner of the 
Empire. 

With the series of more or 
less accidental incidents which 
led to the disappearance and 
elimination of the other 
European elements I am not 
here concerned, The reader, if 
he be curious on the subject, 
will find the story admirably 
told in Dr Claridge’s monu- 
mental ‘History of the Gold 
Coast.’ It was not until 1900, 


however, that the British began 
seriously to extend their effec- 
tive administration to Ashanti 
and beyond, and up to that 
time the frequent raids and the 
constant menace to which the 
tribes nearer the coast were 
subjected by the Ashanti 
Federation rendered social and 
economical development a 
matter of much difficulty. 

It is to some of the peculiar 
features of that development 
that I propose in this article 
to direct attention. 


The West-African negro has 
often been reproached with his 
failure to develop any high 
form of civilisation. It has 
been pointed out ad nauseam 
that he has never sculped a 
statue, painted a picture, pro- 
duced a literature, or even in- 
vented any mechanical contriv- 
ance worthy of the name, all 
of which is perfectly true. 
Buckle, in his sweeping and 
comfortable fashion, accounted 
for this by what he described 
as the “penury” to which 
nature had “doomed ” him, but 
Buckle had apparently never 
heard of the luxuriant forest 
country in which the Twi- 
speaking tribes have their home. 
His explanation, therefore, fails 
to fit the case, but I am none 
the less disposed to agree with 
him that nature, rather than 
the negro of the Gold Coast, is 
primarily to be blamed. 

Some years ago a story 
in the pages of ‘Maga’ re- 
counted the apocryphal ad- 
ventures of a traveller in South 
America who was captured by 
a tribe of ants, and was re- 
duced to a condition of abject 
submission by the threatening 
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attentions of ant-ridden hor- 
nets. This tale, in spite of the 
convincing fashion in which 
it was told, seems fantasti- 
cal enough, yet it is a sober 
fact that the negro tribes 
of the Gold Coast have been 
subjected during the whole 
course of their history to a not 
dissimilar experience. 

Recent scientific investi- 
gation has shown that the mi- 
crobe known to the learned as 


Trypanosoma gambiense—and. 


familiarly to the British sub- 
altern as the Tryp—which 
causes sleeping-sickness in 
human beings, and inconti- 
nently destroys polo ponies, is 
to be found in the blood of an 
appreciable percentage of the 
forest-dwelling negroes of West 
Africa, The bulk of the popu- 
lation is immune to the disease, 
and epidemics of sleeping-sick- 
ness are accordingly unknown 
among them, though isolated 
eases are of frequent occurrence, 
The infection, however,is carried 
by the tsetse fly, which is all 
too common for comfort in 
many parts of Africa; and the 
terrible ravages caused by the 
outbreak in Uganda, which first 
focussed medical attention on 
the disease, was due to the 
passage of Stanley’s caravan 
from the western to the eastern 
side of the continent. Many 
of the natives who made that 
adventurous journey have mil- 
lions of Tryps lurking dormant 
and innocuous in their blood. 
In East Africa, though the tse- 
tse fly abounded, they had till 
then been a nuisance, not a 
deadly peril. These insects now 
feasted in joyous innocence upon 
the new-comers from the West, 
sucked millions of Tryp into 
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their systems, and thereafter, 
by biting the local population, 
started upon a career of 
slaughter of almost unprece- 
dented magnificence. That, 
however, was East Africa’s 
funeral, and our concern is 
with the West Coast. 

Here the Tryp and the tsetse 
fly have maintained their un- 
holy alliance for unnumbered 
generations,—the immunity 
from sleeping-sickness which 
the natives have acquired is 
itself a proof of the antiquity 
of the combination; and the 
restrictions which they have 
jointly imposed upon human 
development are mainly re- 
sponsible, I think, for the 
failure of the natives of West 
Afriea to evolve for themselves 
any high standard of culture. 

The whole question mainly 
resolves itself into one of 
transport. Though the Tryp 
in some localities has proved 
himself a formidable enemy 
to mankind, he is much more 
destructive of animal life, 
especially of horses and cattle, 
the members of the brute 
creation upon which human 
beings have principally relied 
for aid in locomotion and in 
the transportation of their 
produce by land. The navi- 
gable rivers of West Africa 
are not numerous, having 
regard to the vast extent of 
the country, so they, at best, 
could afford only local and 
very partial relief; and the 
dense forest, which spreads 
inland for so many miles, 
presented in any case a for- 
midable barrier to the passage 
of bulky goods. Now, in all 
primitive communities, agri- 
culture is the initial basis of 
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wealth. Commerce is its off- 
spring, and upon the accumu- 
lation of wealth, the inter- 
course with other races that 
results from trade, and upon 
the increased experience, the 
widened outlook, the multi- 
plied needs, and the stimulated 
ambition which these things 
engender, the progressive cul- 
ture of a people very largely 
depends. 

The negroes of the West 
African forest country, how- 
ever, were effectually deprived 
of all these incentives to de- 
velopment. Though the land 
is wonderfully fertile, they had 
scant inducement to till it. 
There is nothing to be gained 
by cultivating crops that will 
yield more than is required 
for individual consumption un- 
less the surplus can be dis- 
posed of at a profit. In other 
words, agriculture can only 
lead to the accumulation of 
wealth provided that it sup- 
plies a foundation upon which 
@ commercial system can be 
reared. The produce of the 
soil, however, is at once low- 
priced and bulky; and in 
West Africa each community 
found that the task of growing 
its own foodstuffs was lighter 
than that of attempting to 
carry the fruit of their labour 
to market, There were, of 
course, a few specialised 
branches of commerce in ex- 
istence on the Gold Coast 
from, comparatively speaking, 
very early times. Thus salt, 
which is among the primary 
necessities of any tropical 
people, was obtained from the 
lagoons, and found its way 
inland, being passed on from 
tribe to tribe as an article of 
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barter. The same was done 
with salt fish; and the kola- 
nuts of Ashanti, which re- 
quired to be picked, not oul- 
tivated, and the gold dust 
washed from the banks of 
streams, were annually trans- 
ported into the interior by 
caravans of pack asses or 
ponies that came down to 
the fringe of the forest coun- 
try for the purpose, and were 
under the charge of Arabs or 
of natives who had come under 
Arab influence, 

This ~ trade, however, was 
negligible in volume, and was 
not of a kind to produce much 
effect upon the social develop- 
ment of the forest dwellers. 
It filtered in a _ leisurely 
fashion through the country, 
and brought the tribes that 
engaged in it into contact 
with none save its nearest 
neighbours. It, therefore, did 
not appreciably relieve the 
isolation in which they lived ; 
it exposed the natives to no 
new influences, infected them 
with no new ideas; and it left 
them as it found them, small 
independent communities, self- 
supporting, self-contained, and 
self-sufficing. Their oulture, 
accordingly, remained on a4 
par with that of the more 
primitive hill tribes of tropi- 
eal Asia, That is to say, they 
provided themselves with food 
by planting communal food 
patches and by searching the 
neighbouring jungle for snails 
and other delicacies tempting 
to the appetite; they tapped 
the self-sewn palm-trees for 
liquor, and expressed the oil 
from their pericarps for edible 
purposes; they panned for 
gold, and fashioned therefrom 
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ornaments for their chiefs, and 
to a minor extent for their 
womenkind ; they smelted iron 
and forged a few tools and 
weapons. Beyond these nar- 
row limits of human attain- 
ment, however, they had 
neither the opportunity nor 
the means to progress, From 
time to time parts of a com- 
munity might overflow from 
the parent village and start 
a new hamlet elsewhere, but 
the patriarchal spirit was 


strong among the people, and‘ 


the allegiance which was owed 
to the tribal ‘Stool ” or throne, 
and to the chief who was 
the occupant, bound these off- 
shoots of the original stock 
together. Land for oultiva- 
tion, and adjoining forest 
areas for hunting and ex- 
ploitation, were available in 
plenty. There was room and 
to spare for all, and it was 
mainly when war broke out, 
or when two or more tribes 
banded together for defence 
or offence, that these com- 
munities came into contact 
with even their nearest neigh- 
bours. Once in a while a 
tribe, more energetic than its 
fellows, would start forth upon 
a career of conquest, in the 
course of which it would in- 
flict an immense amount of 
misery upon other commu- 
nities; but these invasions 
brought with them no new 
culture, and were detrimental, 
not stimulating, to local civil- 
isation. 

All these circumstances, 
moreover, inevitably tended 
to give individuality to the 
tribe, not to the men who 
composed it. Personal pro- 
perty could hardly be said to 


exist, for all land belonged to 
the community, though the 
members of a family were 
recognised as having a cer- 
tain right to the food - patch 
which had been cultivated, 
and to the hut that had been 
erected by their joint labour, 
Even the heavy gold orna- 
ments, with which the persons 
of the chiefs were bedecked 
upon state occasions, did not 
in any sense belong to the 
men who wore them. They 
were the property of the 
“Stool”—the traditional seat 
of his ancestors and of those 
of the tribesmen, — and his 
connection with this mystic 
piece of furniture conferred 
upon him such sanctity and 
authority as he possessed— 
qualities which were not re- 
garded as being inherent in 
the individual himself. 

It will thus be seen that 
there was no element in the 
social circumstances of these 
tribes of a kind that was in 
any way calculated to bring 
about change or improvement, 
They were wedged into a 
secluded corner of the earth, 
cut off from their fellows, so 
hampered by transport diffi- 
culties that agricultural de- 
velopment on a commercial 
scale was denied to them, and 
rendered by their environment 
so self -sufficing that inter- 
course with other communities, 
save in the way of raid or 
rapine, held for them no ad- 
vantages. As a direct out- 
come of these things, moreover, 
they had been driven to evolve 
a system of paralysing State 
socialism, which suppressed in- 
dividuality, put an end to 
competition by depriving suc- 
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cess of its reward, exacted a 
fair share of manual labour 
from every member of the 
tribe, and thereby made the 
growth of a leisured or in- 
tellectual class impossible. It 
is difficult to conceive any set 
of circumstances more nicely 
calculated than these to wilt 
the mental and inventive en- 
ergies of man. In a State 
where the entire adult popula- 
tion could meet to discuss its 
tribal affairs—and in practice 
did this at least once a year 
—there was scant need for a 
written scrip for purposes of 
record. In a land where each 
community “kept itself to 
itself” as much as. possible, 
there was even less use for 
literary correspondence. Both 
purposes were served quite 
effectually by the “language 
of the drums”—that extra- 
ordinary and elaborate system 
of signalling by drum-beating 
which, in the Gold Coast, con- 
veys essential information to 
all the people of a tribe in an 
incredibly short space of time. 
Here, by the way, is a highly 
specialised art which the West 
African has invented, and not 
only invented, but rendered 
almost perfect. That he con- 
trived nothing of a more 
literary character is due to 
the fact that he had no need 
for anything of the sort, and 
necessity, as we know, is the 
mother of invention. This ap- 
plies with equal force to the 
whole of his culture, It was 
developed by him up to the 
measure of his requirements, 
and, lacking the stimulus of 
extraneous influences, he had 
no sort of incentive to carry 
it up to higher standards. 
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Thus the negroes of West 
Africa might, I think, have 
gone on indefinitely living the 
life which the circumstances 
of their isolation and environ- 
ment had combined to impose 
upon them, without anything 
in the nature of an internal 
event occurring to rowel them 
onward along the road of im- 
provement or of social and 
cultural development. To break 
the smooth current of their 
utilitarian conservatism, pro- 
pulsion from without was 
needed, and this disturb- 
ing influence was eventually 
brought to bear upon the 
natives of West Africa by 
the European trade - adven- 
turers who arrived on the 
Coast during the concluding 
decades of the fifteenth 
century. 

The new-comers, however, 
were interested, not in the 
moral or material “ up-lifting,” 
as the Americans call it, of the 
negro tribesmen, but in the 
rapid acquisition of wealth; 
and provided that this latter 
object was achieved, they were 
content to allow the social and 
cultural development of the 
people to take care of itself. 
The arrival of the white men, 
moreover, did nothing to relax 
the pressure which the tsetse 
fly, aided by the Tryp, had so 
long exerted upon local civilisa- 
tion, and which had so much 
to do with the shaping of the 
unyielding mould in which it 
had been cast. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the char- 
acter of the commerce which, 
in the first instance, sprang up 
between the white men and the 
native population. It was at 
first confined, almost exclus- 
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ively, to gold and ivory, both 
of which are articles of great 
value and of little weight or 
bulk. They were, therefore, 
peculiarly suited to the pur- 
poses of a people in whose 
country head - carriage — the 
least efficient and the most 
brutalising means of transport 
that can be devised—is alone 
available. The next develop- 
ment of trade between the 
white men and the natives is 
more significant still. The ex- 
traordinary convenience of an 
article of barter that could be 
made to walk to market must 
early have impressed itself upon 
the mind of the practical and 
labour-loathing African, and 
must have caused the slave 
trade to make to him a very 
special appeal. Domestic slav- 
ery, of course, had always ex- 
isted, but an organised traffic 
in human beings was new to the 
West Coast. Africa is a con- 
tinent of vast distances, of poor 
natural means of communica- 
tion, and over large areas the 
tsetse fly has made vehicular 
traffic or the use of pack ani- 
mals impossible; and to this, I 
think, is to be attributed the 
fact that commerce in slaves 
has here been raised to the 
level ef a principal industry, 
and has in its time assumed 
proportions which are without 
a parallel in any other part of 
the habitable earth. 

The ancient castle in which 
I sit writing these lines, and 
all its many counterparts up 
and down the Coast, are monu- 
ments of that shameful traffic 
which to-day stand forth grimly 
to mock the modern English- 
man’s boasted love of liberty 
and justice for all men, and 


to excuse and account for 
the distrust and suspicion of 
the white man that still lurks 
in the heart of the aver- 
age West African negro, Be- 
neath my feet are the gleomy 
dungeons, lighted only by fun- 
nel-shaped loopholes bored in 
the immensely thick walls, in 
which, decade after decade, the 
slaves were assembled and con- 
fined until the time came for 
them to exchange their horrors 
for the unspeakable inferno of 
the slaver’s hold and the terrors 
of a boundless ocean. Local 
records and traditions have 
many ill stories to relate of the 
indecent scramble for the lion’s 
share of this ignoble traffic, in 
which so many of the white 
nations engaged with such 
eagerness; and one British 
governor, at least, committed 
the incredible crime of surren- 
dering half the refugees of a 
friendly tribe, who had fied to 
him for protection, to the tender 
mercies of an Ashanti army, on 
thecondition that the remainder 
were made over to him to sell 
for what they would fetch. 
Can it be wondered if, in lands 
where such memories still 
linger, many years of just and 
sympathetic government will 
yet be needed fully to convince 
the native that the white man 
is to-day animated by high 
ideals, and that he is little 
likely to act the part either of 
the tyrant or of the knave? 
It will be seen, therefore, 
that the outside influence 
which, at the long last, came 
to West Africa and broke in 
upen the isolation of its peoples, 
was that of the European in 
his most grasping and brutal- 
ised mood. Thus, while it im- 
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parted a certain onward im- 
petus to local civilisation, by 
multiplying the requirements 
of the natives, and by in- 
creasing their material wealth, 
its moral effects were not 
elevating. 

Gradually the public con- 
science of the white nations 
rebelled against the slave-trade, 
and at last, and with infinite 
difficulty, it was finally and 
effectually suppressed—mainly 
by means of British sea-power. 
It was not finally abolished by 
law, however, until 1807, and 
the illicit traffic had to be 
stamped out for some years 
after that date. At that time, 
moreover, no other trade had 
sprung up to take the place of 
the commerce in slaves, and 
for a period there was a strong 
inclination, even in Great 
Britain, to abandon settlements 
that had ceased to be remuner- 
ative, and a country whose 
principal article of export was 
now prohibited. Better coun- 
sels, however, prevailed, and 
though several ef the smaller 
nations of Europe withdrew 
from the Coast, the British and 
the Dutch still maintained 
their forts as trading stations. 

The headquarters of the 
former were at Cape Coast, but 
the interests of the white men 
in West Africa continued to be 
exclusively commercial ; and it 
was not until 1830 that a 
Governor was appointed who 
was possessed of any breadth 
of outlook, or who recognised 
that the presence of English- 
men in these primitive lands 
involved the assumption of a 
certain measure of responsi- 
bility for the wellbeing of the 
natives. This man was George 
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Maclean, the husband of the 
poetess L.E.L., whose tragio 
death in 1837 exposed him 
to so mueh wholly unmerited 
suspicion and calumny. His 
memory is still held in affec- 
tionate remembrance by the 
people of the Gold Coast. 

In those days the jurisdiction 
of the white men ran only in 
the immediate vicinity of their 
forts. They had neither at- 
tempted nor secured any do- 
minion over the little Native 
States by which they were 
surrounded, and these existed 
then, as they had existed in 
the past and as they exist 
to-day, as a number of self- 
contained and independent 
political entities, each of which 
is governed by its elected Chief, 
with the aid of his Councillors. 
Maclean was the first European 
to set up a court of justice in 
the Gold Coast, and very 
rapidly there spread among 
the native population a rumour 
—at first clearly apocryphal 
and incredible—that here judg- 
ment was given on the merits 
of any submitted case, without 
fear or favour, affection or ill- 
will. Disbelief died hard, I 
make no doubt; but presently 
folk began to troop in from 
the surrounding districts to 
lay their disputes before this 
oracular and incomprehensible 
white man, That, one is glad 
to remember,—for in West 
Africa the European record 
holds all too much of a kind to 
occasion shame,—was the real 
beginning of British rule upon 
the Geld Coast. It would not 
be easy in any part of the 
Empire to find for it a more 
honourable foundation-stone, or 
one the laying of which was 
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inspired by more altruistic 
motives. 

Up to the time that wit- 
nessed the collapse of the slave- 
trade, the social condition of 
the natives, as has been already 
noted, had undergone no ma- 
terial change, except that a 
demand for goods of European 
manufacture had been created 
among them. This need had 
to be satisfied, and as slaves 
were no longer marketable, the 
negroes were compelled to ex- 
ploit the natural wealth of 
their forests for the purposes of 
commerce. Palm-oil, palm- 
kernels, or rubber were to be 
obtained in most districts by 
any one who possessed the 
necessary energy to enter the 
jungle in search of them, and 
these articles were in demand 
among the white traders. Trade 
was thus shifted, for the first 
time, from gold, ivory, and 
human beings to forest pro- 
duce; but though this was a 
step in advanoe, it introduced 
no new art, and accordingly 
imparted no strong stimulus to 
the cultural development of the 
natives. The tribes of the 
Coast region, and for some 
eighty miles inland, lived, more- 
over, under the perpetual 
menace of Ashanti invasion; 
and this, while it more or less 
paralysed their racial progress, 
caused these little Native 


States to seek the protection 


of the white men. Thus the 
Gold Coast Colony of to-day, 
rightly viewed, is not a terri- 
tory which Great Britain has 
conquered, annexed, or settled, 
but a federation of small in- 
dependent States, consolidated 
by British influence, but brought 
into being at the instance of 


the people themselves, who 
have voluntarily made certain 
sacrifices of time-honoured but 
indefensible tribal customs in 
exchange for the protection of 
His Majesty’s Government. 
Had they been abandoned by 
Great Britain, as was s0 
strongly advocated early in 
the nineteenth century, they 
would, one and all, it is prob- 
able, have been reduced to sub- 
jection by the Ashantis. On 
this occasion, however, the 
“policy of scuttle” for once 
did not prevail; but it was 
not until 1900-1 that the 
power of Ashanti was finally 
crushed by native troops, 
trained and led by British 
officers—an event that marked 
@ new era in the history of 
the Gold Coast. Thereafter, for 
the first time in all their age- 
long history, there was afforded 
to the people of this part of 
West Africa a fair field and no 
favour in the area of social 
progress and development. 

I would invite those who 
hold pessimistic opinions con- 
cerning the potential ability of 
the West African negro to ad- 
vance along the path of civilis- 
ation, to consider the extra- 
ordinary revolutions which 
have been witnessed in the 
Gold Coast of recent years, 
and the fashion in which the 
native population has availed 
itself of the opportunity, so 
long withheld, that has at 
last been afforded to them. 


I have said that the over- 
throw of the Ashanti tyranny 
by the force under the com- 
mand of Sir James Willcocks, 
and the reduction of that 
troubled and trouble - produc- 
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ing land to a state of law 
and order, marked a new era 
in the history of the Gold 
Coast. Exactly ten years 
earlier, however, another event 
had occurred which, in my 
estimation, is to be recog- 
nised as even more epoch- 
marking in its character. 
This was the exportation from 
the Gold Coast in 1891 of a 
consignment of locally grown 
cocoa, weighing 80 lb., and 
valued at £4 sterling. 

In almost any other part 
of the world this would, at 
best, have meant nothing more 
remarkable than the tentative 
beginnings of a new industry. 
Given the past history of the 
West African negroes, how- 
ever, it here represented some- 
thing much more important 
and significant, It meant, in- 
deed, nothing less than that a 
great stride forward had been 
locally made in the culture of the 
people—an advance comparable 
to, and quite as far-reaching in 
its effects as, that which marked 
in its day the transition from 
the Paleolithic to the Neo- 
lithic Age, or from the Age 
of Stone to that of Metal. 
It meant that, for the first 
time in the history of West 
Africa, the cultivation of a 
permanent crop had been at- 
tempted, and, moreover, that 
the resulting fruits were being 
used, not for local consump- 
tion, but as an article of com- 
merce, Any student of eth- 
nology will realise how steep 
a step on the road of human 
progress is represented by an 
advance such as this; nor will 
he withhold his tribute of ad- 
miration from a people who 
eagerly assimilated that which 
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to them was so wholly novel a 
conception, who forthwith re- 
cognised the promise it held 
forth to them, and who seized 
with avidity this, the first real 
opportunity for social devel- 
opment that had ever been 
afforded to them or to their 
forebears. 

The extent to which the 
people of the Gold Coast 
availed themselves of this 
chance, is best shown by the 
following figures. In 1901, ten 
years after the first consign- 
ment had been shipped, and at 
the moment when the Ashanti 
despotism was being finally 
crushed, the export of cocoa 
had increased from 80 lb. to 
960 tons, and its value from 
£4 to £42,827. That was a 
substantial advance, seeing that 
the people had to contend, as 
of old, with appalling diff- 
culties of transport, and that 
the shadow of hostile invasion 
had not even then been com- 
pletely removed. The next 
decade, however, was one of 
peace and development, and 
the natives enjoyed a security 
which had never before been 
known in equal measure. A 
beginning, too, had been made 
in the direction of railway and 
road construction for the pur- 
pose of diminishing the crip- 
pling difficulties of transport. 
The Tryp and the tsetse, how- 
ever, still held the field; in the 
absence of traction-animals no 
vehicular traffic was possible, 
except on the railway; and an 
appreciable proportion of the 
total population squandered its 
labour on the exhausting and 
degrading work of head-car- 
riage. Yet, in spite of all dis- 
advantages, the new industry 
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throve, and by 1911—the end 
of a third decade—the export 
of cocoa had risen from 960 
to 35,261 tons, valued at 
£1,613,468. Towards the end 
of that period, moreover, the 
motor-lorry had made its ap- 
pearance, and though the great 
lumbering vehicles first intro- 
duced reduced the local roads 
to ruins, and quickly wore 
themselves to scrap, a beast of 
burden which could defy the 
tsetse and the Zryp had at last 
made its appearance in the 
West African bush. 

Then arose Mr Ferd of the 
United States of America. 
Those who remember his peace- 
circus may, perhaps, be dis- 
posed to poke fun at Mr Ford: 
not so, however, the people of 
the Gold Coast, who owe to 
him an eternal debt of grati- 
tude. He placed on the market 
a very light and durable chassis, 
that could be landed on our 
shores at a cost of about £100, 
and which, being constructed 
of standardised parts, could 
have its life prolonged almost 
indefinitely by means of repairs 
locally executed. This vehicle, 
it was soon found, could run 
not only over the few big high- 
ways constructed by Govern- 
ment, but over tracks which 
the tribal communities could 
make for themselves under the 
supervision of their District 
Commissioners; and thus, at 
last, a practical and efficient 
solution was applied to the 
transport difficulties of the 
country—difficulties which, as 
we have seen, had sufficed to 
keep local civilisation and pro- 
gress in chains for so many 
centuries. In spite of the war, 
the effect of this is to be marked 
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in the figures of 1916, the last 
year of another half-decade of 
progress. These showed that 
the export of cocoa amounted 
to 72,161 tons, and its value to 
£3,847,720—considerably more 
than double the crop of 1911, 
and more than a third of the 
total cocoa -production of the 
world. It must be added that 
practically every pound was 
grown by native cocoa-farmers, 
aided only by such advice and 
assistance as could be afforded 
by an Agricultural Department 
which the war had sadly de- 
pleted of its European per- 
sonnel.. 


I must now try, very briefly, 
to indicate some of the princi- 
pal features of the tremendous 
social revolution which has 
been witnessed in the Gold 
Coast during the past five-and- 
twenty years, and which has 
resulted from the facts just 
recorded, 

At the beginning of that 
period—that is to say, in 1891 
—we have a native population 
whose cultural development 
has never progressed beyond 
the stage of the planter of 
temporary food-patches, and 
the worker of self-sown jungle 
produce, At its end—in 1916, 
after an earth-shaking war has 
been raging for more than two 
years—we find these same 
people engaged in a permanent 
agricultural enterprise ef the 
first magnitude, and supplying 
the world with one-third of the 
cocoa that it annually con- 
sumes, It is European sugges- 
tion, it is true, that set their 
feet at last upon the path of 
innovation, but it was left to 
the natives themselves to use 
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or to discard it. If a handful 
of the most energetic and en- 
lightened among them had 
determined upon the former 
course, their decision would not 
have been specially surprising, 
though it entailed a departure 
from the immemorial practices 
of their people. In the Gold 
Coast, however, the movement 
has not been individual, or 
even tribal. It has been uni- 
versal throughout the Twi- 
speaking States. 

In 1891 the total value of 
the exports of the Gold Coast, 
which were produced by un- 
assisted native labour — I 
exclude from this category, of 
course, gold that is mined and 
lumber which is extracted 
under European management, 
—amounted to rather less 
than £530,000. They consisted 
mainly of palm-oil, palm ker- 
nels, rubber, and other jungle 
produce, including such things 
as 30,000 monkey skins, priced 
at a pound a piece. In 1916 
the articles of export produced 
by unassisted native enterprise 
were valued at £4,240,000, and 
of this handsome total cocoa 
accounted for no less than 
£3,847,720. The more primi- 
tive and outlandish objects 
had vanished from the lists— 
monkeys, for instance, were 
now having a quiet time of it; 
but these figures indicate that 
the income of the native rural 
population had been multiplied 
by eight in the course of five- 
and-twenty years. In actual 
practice, of course, the change 
in the financial position of the 
population is even greater than 
this would seem to imply. 
Some individuals began plant- 
ing cocoa sooner than others ; 
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certain tribes took to the in- 
dustry more quickly than their 
neighbours; in some localities 
the creps were specially pro- 
ductive. The distribution of 
the new wealth was not, there- 
fore, uniform, and in many 
parts of the country incomes 
have been multiplied, not by 
eight or ten, but by a hundred 
or more; and in the Eastern 
Province, which “got going” 
first of all, family incomes of 
one or two thousand pounds 
per annum are to-day by no 
means uncommon. Here and 
there even larger fortunes have 
been made, and the fact of such 
big sums annually finding their 
way into circulation has 
greatly tended to stimulate 
local prosperity. 

The first, and perhaps the 
most notable, effect which the 
sudden rise of this industry has 
had upon the native population, 
is the alteration which it is 
working in their notions con- 
cerning real property. Theo- 
retically, all land belongs to 
the tribe, though, as we have 
seen, the family which planted 
a temporary food-patch was 
regarded as having a certain 
right to the fruits of its 
collective labour. This was a 
system which it was very 
natural for a people to evolve 
whose culture did not include 
any save shifting cultivation. 
The introduction of agriculture 
of a permanent character was 
to them, however, an extra- 
ordinary revolution, entailing a 
change not merely of degree, 
but of kind. If the land be- 
longed to the tribe, and the 
fruits which labour wrung from 
it to the tiller of it, when the 
occupation by the latter ran 
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into a long period of years, 
instead of lasting only for a 
season or so, what became of 
the communal property in the 
soil? The Twi-speaking Native 
States are governed on very 
democratic principles, which 
include the right of the people 
to depose a chief if his personal 
or public conduct does not meet 
with their approval. The 
position of the planter of a 
cocoa-garden vis-d-vis the tribe 
was a matter in which the 
popular will supported the 
individual, as against the com- 
munity, for very soon the vast 
majority of the tribesmen were 
themselves the planters of cocoa- 
gardens. Immemorial custom 
might say one thing, but im- 
mediate and personal interests 
said another, and that in tones 
that would take no denial. 
Accordingly, though the theory 
of the communal ownership of 
all land stands as four-square 
as ever, in practice the property 
of the individual in his cocoa- 
trees is fully recognised, and it 
passes on his death to his 
next of kin with the rest of his 
personal effects. Thus, for the 
first time in the history of these 
people, the tribesman has be- 
come possessed of interests 
which are distinctively his own, 
quite apart from those of the 
community, and the seeds of 
ambition, of competition, and 
of the advance to better things 
which these imply, have been 
sown broadcast among the 
native population. 

Already the effects are to 
be noted. The Twi-speaking 
tribal system makes provision 
for a Paramount Chief, who 
is an elective monarch; the 
Chiefs, Sub-Chiefs, Elders and 
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Councillors, who may be said 
to represent the nobles; and 
the “young men,” who form 
the Third Estate. In theory 
this organisation is of a most 
democratic character, the Para- 
mount Chief and all his prin- 
cipal subordinates being elected, 
respectively, by the whole tribe, 
or by certain sections of the 
community. The choice of the 
people, however, is restricted to 
the members of one or more 
families, the succession passing 
through the female, not through 
the male line. In actual prac- 
tice, however, the selection of 
a chief for the Paramount, or - 
for any subordinate, office has 
usually been made by the 
nobles, the consent of the Third 
Estate being given more or less 
as a matter of course, or being 
even taken for granted. This 
was natural enough in the old 
days, for, as I have mentioned, 
the entire political and social 
system of these people tended 
towards the suppression of 
individuality. But to-day the 
“young men”—the term is 
used to indicate their position 
in the tribe, and bears no 
reference at all to their age— 
may be, and often are, highly 
successful cocoa-planters, and 
possessed, as such, of great 
wealth. Riches mean power 
all the world over, but indi- 
vidual«affluence is as new a 
thing in the Gold Coast as 
permanent cultivation itself. 
“Young men” of pre-eminent 
social standing and of great 
influence over their fellows are 
a novel and startling feature 
in local tribal polity, and the 
democratic system, which pro- 
vides for the legal deposition 
of a chief at the dictates of 
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the popular will, places in their 
hands an extraordinarily strong 
weapon of offence. Of old such 
peaceful and orderly revolutions 
were of infrequent occurrence, 
and the impulse which occa- 
sioned them usually came from 
the nobles. To-day they annu- 
ally become more and more 
common, and the initiators are 
most often the “young men” 
themselves, headed by the most 
wealthy and intelligent mem- 
bers of their class. This, it is 
probable, is but the beginning 
of a political transformation, 
the effects of which upon the 
tribes, and upon their system 
of government, it is as yet too 
early clearly to foresee. 

There is another direction 
in which the changed concep- 
tions concerning the value of 
real property, which have been 
induced by the spread of cocoa- 
cultivation, is operating upon 
the tribes, Formerly, when 
agriculture was confined to 
the growing of food-crops in 
comparatively small areas tem- 
porarily cleared for the pur- 
pose, there was an abundance 
of land for the requirements of 
all the tribes, and the boun- 
daries which divided the terri- 
tory of one community from 
that of its neighbours were 
very roughly marked and ex- 
cited little controversy. When 
the cocoa - gardens began to 
extend in every direction, how- 
ever, the question of the exact 
position of tribal frontiers, not 
only along the main highways 
of traffic but even in the 
depth of the forest, assumed 
in the eyes of the natives a 
new and tremendous import- 
ance. Now, in West Africa,— 
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and indeed, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, in all our tropi- 
cal colonies, east and west,— 
the Law Courts which the 
British have set up are to the 
natives of the country what 
the football match, the music- 
hall, and the cinema would be 
to the English artisan if all 
those three delights were rolled 
into one. Here, then, with 
matter for dispute supplied in 
liberal measure by innumer- 
able complicated boundary 
questions, and with the abun- 
dance of ready money derived 
from the sale of large quan- 
tities of cocoa, were means 
furnished of gratifying to an 
undreamed-of extent a rapaci- 
ous and morbid tribal appetite 
for litigation. The deplorable 
results of this are enshrined in 
the records of the Supreme 
Court, and in those of the 
Privy Council, to which august 
body most cases are carried, 
as a matter of course, if tribal 
finances will still endure the 
strain. The local lawyer has 
reaped a rich harvest; but 
some native communities, it is 
to be feared, have emerged 
from these forensic battles in 
a condition of more material 
ruin than would have been 
likely to result from the more 
primitive form of warfare 
which these contests have re- 
placed. 


A’ more pleasing and satis- 
factory aspect of the social 
revolution now in progress in 
the Gold Coast is revealed by 
the use which the natives are 
making of their newly-acquired 
wealth, apart from their un- 
fortunate passion for litigation. 
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This is shown in a very strik- 
ing fashion by a comparison of 
the Customs’ returns for the 
years 1891 and 1916 respec- 
tively, in so far as these relate 
to articles which are mainly or 
exclusively imported for native 
consumption. 

“The drink-sodden native 
of the Coast ” is as traditional, 
and, so far as my observations 
and inquiries carry me, quite 
as mythical, as the “deadly 
climate” itself. I have tra- 
velled widely throughout the 
Gold Coast and Ashanti, and 
have spent months on end on 
such journeys, welcomed every- 
where by great concourses of 
the people in circumstances of 
intense local excitement. If 
drunkenness were as common 
as it is the fashion often to 
represent it, a good deal of 
it must inevitably have come 
under my notice on occasions 
such as these. As a matter 
of fact, however, I have seen, 
from first to last, fewer cases 
of intoxication than I have 
witnessed on a single Bank 
Holiday in London forty years 
ago. An habitual drunkard 
is, on the Gold Coast, a very 
rare being, and public opinion 
so condemns him that a chief 
who indulges in such weak- 
ness is liable to be deposed 
by his subjects, the charge, 
if proved against him, being 
held to be in itself sufficient 
to demonstrate his unfitness 
for his post. On the other 
hand, large numbers of the 
tribesmen over-indulge on 
ceremonial occasions,—notably 
at funerals, That death can 
be due to natural causes is 
a theory which is difficult of 
acceptance by primitive minds, 
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and the extravagant expres- 
sions of grief and lamentation, 
which are considered necessary 
at a “wake,” are designed by 
the individual mourner to con- 
vince his neighbours that he, 
at any rate, has had no share 
in the magic that has brought 
the dear departed prematurely 
to the grave. The mad scenes 
of organised woe which are 
thus enacted owe @ measure 
of their energy, often enough, 
to the stimulus of intoxicants ; 
but even on these occasions it 
is not prudent to conclude that 
those who are comporting 
themselves with such extra- 
vagance are necessarily the 
worse for liquor. Appear- 
ances may seem to warrant 
such a conclusion, but a 
mourner will break off, in 
the midst of the wildest and 
noisiest praises of the deceased 
and the most lively demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, to discuss the 
weather, the crops, and the 
price of cocoa, with perfect 
ealmness and lucidity. 
Moreover, if the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits were 
indeed the master-passion of 
the West African, as is fre- 
quently and mistakenly al- 
leged, the great wealth which 
has been so suddenly poured 
into the laps of the natives of 
the Gold Coast must have led 
to their speedy demoralisation. 
It would also be reflected in the 
returns which show the amount 
of liquor imported. Now, in 
1891, the quantity of rum and 
gin brought into the country 
amounted to 1,190,273 gallons. 
Five-and-twenty years later— 
in 1916—the quantity was 
1,603,323,—an increase of less 
than 35 per cent. Spirits were 
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more expensive, owing to in- 
creased taxation and other 
causes, in 1916 than they were 
in 1891, and in the former year 
the people paid £130,602 for 
their drink, whereas in 1891 
they had only paid £75,309. 
In the interval, as we have 
seen, the income of the natives 
had been multiplied by eight, 
whereas, during the same period, 
their liquor bill had not even 
been doubled; from which facts 
I draw the inevitable conclusion 
that, with increasing prosperity 
and the enlarged outlook upon 
life which improved circum- 
stances and the spread of edu- 
cation bring in their train, the 
natives of the Gold Coast have 
convinced themselves that there 
are many things in the world 
which are more desirable than 
ardent spirits. Moreover, the 
small increase of 35 per cent 
in the quantity consumed indi- 
cates an actual decrease in the 
consumption per head; for 
during the past five-and-twenty 
years the population, in addi- 
tion to natural increase, has 
been swollen by immigration 
from other West African 
colonies, and many parts of the 
Gold Coast and Ashanti, which 
were formerly inaccessible to 
Kuropean trade, have been 
opened up. Thus the range of 
distribution has been greatly 
extended, and the number of 
consumers has been much aug- 
mented, 

It is interesting also to 
notice how much the rate of 
expenditure by the natives has 
increased in directions of an 
entirely different kind. In 
1891, for instance, they spent 
£8607 on wearing apparel ; 
in 1916 they spent £152,936, 
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In 1891 they bought hardware 
and earthenware to the value 
of just over £16,000; in 1916 
they spent more than £210,000 
en household utensils of this 
character. In 1891 they con- 
sumed only 3627 owt. of sugar ; 
in 1916 they consumed 34,974 
owt. If cleanliness, indeed, rank 
next to godliness, the fact that 
the population in 1916 used 
59,580 owt. of soap, and the men 
of 1891 only 7453 cwt., must 
be accounted to the former for 
righteousness. They consume 
more than nine times as much 
kerosene for lighting purposes ; 
nine times as much rice, nearly 
ten times as much flour, and 
eleven times as much salt beef 
and pork as in 1891, and the 
latter in spite of the fact that 
cattle are now daily slaugh- 
tered for food in all the prin- 
cipal villages throughout the 
cocoa districts. In 1891 they 
spent only £10,618 on imported 
provisions, as against £335,317 
expended in the purchase of 
such goods in 1916; £102,916 
on perfumery, £68,471 on fur- 
niture, and £109,673 on build- 
ing materials, as against £8012, 
£709, and £7393 respectively, 
for these purposes in 1891. 
They also consumed 89 times 
a8 Many cigars and cigarettes. 

All these things indicate a 
very substantial advance in 
the standard of living. They 
mean that a large number of 
natives are housed to-day in 
more comfortable and more 
sanitary dwellings than were 
available to their parents a 
quarter of a century ago, while 
some of them have built really 
handsome houses for the use of 
themselves and their families. 
They mean that the average 
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villager’s hut is well furnished 
with household utensils, and is 
well lighted after dark; that 
he is provided with suitable 
tools for the cultivation of his 
farm, and that he and his wives 
and children are well-fed, well- 
clothed, and well-washed. That 
some of them drench them- 
selves with scents and ocos- 
metics, and that they smoke 
far too many cigarettes, is per- 
haps to be deplored; but even 


these excesses point to a cer-. 


tain, if somewhat crude, striv- 
ing after the beautiful and the 
good. Long before the native 
of the Gold Coast indulges in 
these luxuries, however, he first 
of all emancipates himself from 
the degrading work of carry- 
ing heavy burdens for long 
distances upon his head. This 
task is now performed for him 
by immigrants from other parts 
of West Africa whom he hires 
for the purpose, and to whom 
upon occasion he is prepared 
to pay an extravagant rate 
of wage. For the rest, his 
hunger for education—though 
the standard of attainment is 
far from high—amounts to a 
passion, the intensity of which 
has no counterpart in any 
other region of the tropics 
with which I am acquainted. 
Here, then, in a word, are to 
be seen the beginnings of a 
newly acquired and rapidly 
expanding civilisation. 

But the fate which has 
pursued the West African 
negro so relentlessly through- 
out the whole course of his 
recorded history has its hand 
still heavy upon him, In the 
past the circumstances of his 
environment have been 80 


ae 


unpropitious that he has had 
scant chance of developing 
any high cultural standard 
for himself. To-day condi- 
tions are becoming 80 easy 
for him that he is once more 
deprived of all incentive to 
evolve arts or crafts on his 
own independent initiative. 
The facile expedient of pay- 
ing for all that he wants 
suffices to supply his every 
requirement, and as he is 
never goaded by the sharp 
spur of necessity, it inevitably 
follows that he is content to 
make use of the produce of 
the industry of others, or at 
best to imitate it, and has 
no inducement of any sort to 
devise or to elaborate a dis- 
tinctive culture of his own. 
Much the most notable 
achievement that can _ be 
placed to his oredit is his 
invention, without the assist- 
ance of extraneous influence, 
of the democratic system of 
government and the State 
socialism, which are the basic 
principles upon which his 
tribal polity is founded. Re- 
cent innovations, as I have 
indicated, tend seriously to 
undermine this system; and 
it is interesting to note 
that while European political 
theorists are apparently work- 
ing their way back to a state 
of things closely resembling 
that which the Twi-speaking 
peoples long ago evolved for 
themselves, the latter are dis- 
playing an inclination to dis- 
card them as an immediate 
and inevitable accompaniment 
of their first real and solid 
advance towards a_ higher 
standard of civilisation. 
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ON PATROL.—IV. 
I. OLD WOMEN, 


FAINT against the twilight, dim against the evening, 
Fading into darkness against the lapping sea,” 

She sailed away from harbour, from safety into danger, 
The ship that took him from me—my sailor boy from me. 


He went away to join her, from me that loved and bore him, 
Loved him ere I bore him, that was all the world to me. 
“No time for leave, mother, must be back this evening, 
Time for our patrol again, across the winter sea.” 


Six times over, since he went to join her, 

Came he to see me, to run back again. 

“Four hours’ leave, mother—still got the steam up, 
Going on patrol to-night—the old East lane.” 


“Seven times lucky, and perhaps we'll have a battle, 
Then I'll bring a medal back and give it you to keep.” 
And his name is in the paper, with close upon a hundred, 
Who lie there beside him, many fathom deep. 


And beside him in the paper, somebody is writing, 

—God! but how I hate him—a liar and a fool,— 

“Where is the British Navy—is it staying in the harbours? 
Has the Nelson spirit in the Fleet begun to cool?” 


II, CHIN UP. 


Are the prices high and taxes stiff, is the prospect sad and 


dark? 
Have you seen your capital dwindle down as low as the 


German mark ? 
Do you feel your troubles around you rise in an endless 


dreary wall? 
Well—thank your God you were born in time for the Greatest 


War of all, 


It will be all right in a thousand years—you won’t be bank- 
rupt then. 


This isn’t the time of stocks and shares, it’s just the age 
of men. 

The aoe that sticks it out will win—so don’t lie down and 
awl, 


But thank your God you’ve helped to win the noblest War 
of all, 
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Away to the East in Flanders’ mud, through Dante’s dream 


of Hell, 
The troops are working hard for peace with bayonet, bomb, 
and shell, 
With poison gas and roaring guns beneath a smoking pall ; 
Yes—thank your God your kin are there—the finest troops ‘ 
of all. 


You may be stripped of all you have—it may be all you say, 
But you'll have your life and eyesight left, so stow your talk 


of pay. 

You won’t be dead in a bed of lime with those that heard 
the Call; 

So thank your Ged you’ve an easy job in the Greatest War 
of all. 


It isn’t the money that’s going to count when the Flanders’ 
men return, 
And a shake of your hand from Flanders’ men is a thing | 
you've got to earn. 
Just think how cold it’s going to be in the Nation’s Judg- 
ment Hall; 
So blow your troubles and find your soul in the Greatest 


War of all! 
KLAXON. 
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BY LIGHT CAR TO MT. ISKANDER. 


BY SCUDAMORE JARVIS. 


As a mountain, Iskander, 
which lies in the centre of 
the Libyan Desert, is not 
of great importance, for its 
height is probably not much 
more than 800 feet; but as 
the highest point in a track- 
less desert it is of considerable 
value to explorers, and also it 
has a legend concerning it 
which lends it a certain 
amount of added interest. 

The Libyan Desert, which 
extends from the Nile Valley 
on the east to Tripoli on the 
west, was till the war broke 
out a tract of country of 
which very little was known 
beyond the fact that it con- 
tained the following oases— 
Kharga, Dakla, Baharia, Fara- 
fra, Siwa, and Garabub. Ex- 
plorers had from time to time 
made their way to and from 
the various oases, but gen- 
erally speaking nothing was 
known of this vast stretch of 
desert land. Dakla, Baharia, 
Farafra were seldom if ever 
visited; Siwa was only an 
outpost on the Egyptian fron- 
tier; and Garabub, as _ the 
Holy City of the Senoussi 
sect, has never been entered 
by a white man. 

Siwa is of considerable in- 
terest, as in bygone days it 
was settled by both Greeks 
and Romans, and it is believed 
that the present population of 
this oasis are descendants of 
these races, Certainly they 
are much fairer than the 


Bedouins of the surrounding 
country, and their language, 
though Arabic, contains many 
words that have a Greek or 
Roman origin. 

In the days of Alexander 
the Great, Siwa was famous 
because of the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, traces of 
which still remain; and it 
was on a journey to consult 
the oracle of Jupiter that 
Alexander went to the top 
of Mt. Iskander. He and his 
party, so the legend relates, 
left Alexandria, or Iskanderi- 
yeh, as it was then called, and 
lost their way in the desert 
south of Qattara. Near by 
was the mountain, and Alex- 
ander mounted to the top in 
the hopes of being able to 
see Siwa. The outlook frem 
Iskander is particularly hope- 
less, as one can see only miles 
and miles of crumbling lime- 
stone cliffs and hills; and 
Alexander gave himself up 
for lost. 

Then a crow rose from the 
top of the mountain and flew 
in a south-westerly direction, 
and Alexander, presuming that 
it would go towards water, 
decided to follow the line of 
its flight, and _ eventually 
reached Siwa safely. 

Since those days there is 
no record of a white man 
having climbed to the top of 
Iskander, though one or two 
explorers have passed within 
a few miles or so of its base 
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and marked its position ap- 
proximately in the map. 

We were therefore pleased, 
and more than pleased, as we 
say in Egypt, when we re- 
ceived orders to make a4 
reconnaissance in four light 
cars from Bayud on the 
Matruh-Siwa road to Qattara, 
which is a small oasis on 
the Dabaa-Siwa road. This 
meant crossing a tract of 
country some eighty miles 
wide, practically all of which 


was unexplored, and inciden-‘ 


tally the placing of Mt. 
Iskander correctly on the map. 
The road to Siwa is not 
exactly a racing track, but 
it provides excellent going, 
though it consists only of the 
ordinary desert swept clear of 
stones and cleared of lumps; 
and by starting from Mersa 
Matruh at 7 AM. we had 
reached Bayud by midday. 
Bayud is not a town, or even 
a well; it is just a mark in 
the map, and why it should 
have a name is a matter for 
conjecture. 

Filling up our petrol tanks 
to the fullest capacity from 
the dump here, we struck out 
in an easterly direction over 
rocky desert, where every ten 
yards the cars bumped over a 
boulder; but for the most part 
the going was hard, and the 
Ford car will negotiate any- 
thing but soft sand. Until 
3 P.M. the desert was prac- 
tically featureless, except for 
the wonderful mirages we met 
every mile or so. These 
mirages always took the form 
of palm and other trees grow- 
ing by the side of or actually 
on a marshy lake. At first 
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sight they are very wonderful, 
but the explanation is really 
quite simple. The shimmering 
heat waves coming from a 
slight rise in front magnify 
the objects on the desert some 
half mile or mile beyond, so 
that the tiny bushes of scrub 
or patches of gazelle grass are 
enlarged and elongated into 
palm- and fig-trees, while the 
heat waves themselves make 
stretches of glistening water. 
Some attempts to photograph 
them were made, but the whole 
mirage depends entirely on the 
angle of vision, and the picture 
vanishes at once if the angle 
is altered in the slightest 
degree. 

At 3 P.M. the leading car 
stopped at the edge of a huge 
escarpment that fell away in 
crumbling limestone cliffs to a 
wadi or valley below, and from 
the top we looked across as 
desolate and forbidding a 
stretch of country as could 
be seen in this world. For 
twenty or thirty miles the 
ground dropped in ledges and 
steep cliffs to lower levels; 
broken here and there by high 
ridges of harder limestone that 
had resisted the general dis- 
integration by the weather. 
It was in fact a miniature of 
the Grand Canyon in Arizona, 
except that there was no flow- 
ing river in the lowest level, 
and there was none of the rich 
colouring of different rocks 
and soils, Here everything 
was soft grey limestone, un- 
broken by tree or shrub; but 


as the sun sank and the purple. 


shadows of the near distance, 
and the blue shadows farther 
away, crept out across the 
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waste, it took on a weird, awe- 
inspiring beauty that makes 
even the most forbidding 
desert attractive. 

Some twenty miles or so 
from where we stood was a 
cone-shaped peak, and away 
beyond it to the south-east a 
dim shadow on the horizon, 
that we presumed would be 
Iskander. A compass-bearing 
on the peak gave us our line, 
and the next thing was to 
find a way down to the lower 
level. A certain amount of 
risk attends a reconnaissance 
of this description, for if a 
descent is negotiated up which 
one cannot return, and no way 
out is discovered elsewhere, the 
chances of getting back on foot 
are extremely remote. The 
Light Cars of the Western 
District have so far never had 
a casualty from this cause, and 
it speaks well for the daring 
and resourcefulness of officers 
and men that they should have 
patrolled the terrible country 
they have, finding possible 
tracks in impossible country, 
without losing a man or car 
through a mishap of this de- 
scription. 

For a few miles we ran 
along the hard edge of the 
escarpment, and then a pos- 
sible means of descent being 
discovered, we took a bearing 
on the Sugar Loaf peak and 
set our pointer in the required 
direction. This method of 
running on a compass-bearing 
when the object is not in view 
is so ingenious that it is worth 
describing. Say, for instance, 
the place one is aiming for, but 
which is too far away to be 
seen, lies 8.E. by E., the com- 
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pass is placed on the ground 
and some conspicuous point 
S.E. by E. is noted. The 
exact bearing of this object 
is taken and the car pointed 
in that direction. On the 
front of the car is a flat diso, 
in the middle of which stands 
@ perpendicular pointer that 
throws a black shadow on the 
disc. On the diso itself is a 
movable piece of metal that is 
the exact size of the shadow, 
and this strip of metal is 
moved round till the shadow 
of the pointer lies exactly on 
it. When the car moves on 
the conspicuous object is fre- 
quently lost sight of, some- 
times for four miles or so, but 
there is no difficulty in running 
in the required direction with 
the heip of the shadow on the 
disc. It is necessary, if one 
desires to run very exactly, to 
take a fresh bearing every half 
hour to allow for the move- 
ment of the sun. By taking 
a speedometer reading and 
making a note of the actual 
mileage run on each bearing, 
the Light Car patrols fmd at 
the end of a day, during which 
they have covered, say, 150 
miles over bad country, that 
their dead reckoning is often 
not more than 1000 yards in 
error. 

On this occasion, having run 
down a one-in-three slope of 
soft limestone powder to the 
wadi below, we found we had 
to take a fresh bearing very 
frequently, as we had to follow 
the line of the wadi which 
wound through high cliffs to 
the lowest level in front. The 
rainfall in this part of the 
country is not heavy, but 
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practically every drop of sur- 
face water in the high desert 
for miles round finds its way 
eventually to this break in 
the escarpment, and has worn 
away the limestone to a re- 
markable degree. 

For the rest of that day we 
churned on through the soft 
limestone powder that rose in 
clouds of white around us, 
parching our lips and burn- 
ing our eyes, and all the while 
& scorching sun, untempered by 
any breeze in this tract of deep 
valleys, made life almost un- 
bearable. At 7 P.M. we had 
run into a tract of gypsum 
and salt crystals lying in the 
powder, and here, as_ there 
was some grip for the tyres, 
we pulled up for the night in 
a spot that might be called 
*‘ Annihilation’s waste.” 

It was extremely unlikely 
that any Senoussi patrols 
would be met with in such 
an impossible bit of country, 
and therefore, although it was 
nearly dark, we chanced the 
risk and made a fire to cook 
our Maconochie rations and 
boil our tea. Whilst the meal 
was being prepared the me- 
chanics set to werk by the 
light of a lantern to replace 
parts and tighten up the nuts 
of the cars, for, as the Cavalry- 
man’s first care is his horse, the 
Light Car man’s is his car. 

With the first streak of 
dawn we pulled out the fol- 
lowing morning, and travel- 
ling to still lower levels, passed 
through the most forbidding 
and desolate country. The 
scrub that grows so thickly 
in most parts of the desert 
could find no sustenance here, 


and the only plant we found 
was a rich green rambler, with 
most glorious waxen white 
petals and stamens of pale 
mauve. It was of the briar- 
rose variety, and apparently 
grew on the bare rock. There 
were also white Roman snail- 
shells in countless thousands, 
of which twenty-five per cent 
were occupied by living snails, 
and what these lived on is a 
mystery. 

The limestone in this district 


‘is full of sea-shells of every 


description — whelks, cockles, 
oysters, escallops, butter - fish, 
ormers, &c. These looked so 
fresh that they might have 
been left high and dry only 
by the morning tide. In one 
spot we found traces of 4 
Masrab or camel- track, that 
evidently had not been used 
for years, and by it a broken 
Roman pot, which, like the 
sea-shells, looked as new as 
the day it was broken. There 
was not a sign of life of any 
description, not even a crested 
lark, a bird that appears to 
pick up a living in almost 
any desert, or the sand-lizard 
that haunts the most arid 
spots, 

As we struck a lower level 
the limestone oliffs-on either 
side got gradually less marked, 
till eventually we were out on 
to the lowest part of the break 
in the plateau, and here we 
struck hard clay pans as level 
as billiard - tables, where the 
water from the high ground 
collects in the winter, Here 
in the pans there were various 
shrubs some eight or nine feet 
high, flowers of several species, 
and some patches of fine gazelle 
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grass. The grass pointed to 
the fact that gazelle might 
be discovered, and on topping 
the next rise we saw in another 
pass a pair of black curved 
horns. The gazelle himself 
was quite invisible, owing to 
the marvellous way his colour 
matched the hard clay. 

A gazelle makes a very tasty 
meal, and running the cars up 
to within 200 yards we grabbed 
our rifles and dismounted. Up 
till the stopping of the cars 
the gazelle had watched us 
in amazement, but on seeing 
human beings walking about 
he set off at a jerky trot. 
According to custom, we 
“baaed” sheep-fashion lustily, 
and the gazelle at once stopped 
and gave us the opportunity 
of a breadside shot. Un- 
fortunately, we one and all 


had the desire to get the first. 


round off, with the result that 
instead of carefully aimed shots 
when we had the opportunity 
of hitting him, a ragged volley 
was poured in, and like a flash 
the gazelle was off. The second 
car let off a running shot at 
about300 yards, and the gazelle 
stumbled, came to its knees, 
but recovered almost at once, 
and was off again, followed by 
spurts of dust from flying 
bullets—some wonderfully close 
and some extraordinarily wide. 
To follow him in cars would 
have upset the speedometer 
reading, and though he was 
undoubtedly wounded, we had 
to push on. 

By this time Mt. Iskander 
was looming up ahead reason- 
ably close, and at midday we 
had accomplished our object, 
and the cars were drawn up in 
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line under the mountain itself, 
The trip had not been accom- 
plished without difficulty, for 
there had been hours spent in 
pushing cars through miles of 
powdered limestone, hard work - 
in terrific heat hauling them 
up ascents, and runs made over 
ground that resembled slag- 
heaps, where the engine was 
kept in bottom gear, and the 
water boiled furiously in the 
radiator, thereby making great 
inroads in our store of petrol 
and water, both of which were 
equally valuable. 

After lunch we climbed up 
the mountain and found it to 
be in three stages. The first 
consisted of a narrow plateau 
some 200 yards wide, about 
150 feet above the level of the 
Wadi. Then came a steep 
slope, some 300 feet high, of 
loose limestone powder, in 
which were embedded large 
lumps of rotten rock, in many 
cases completely hollowed by 
wind and weather. At the top 
of this slope was a plateau of 
hard rock some 100 acres in 
extent, and at the north-east 
and south-east corners two 
pinnacles about 150 feet high, 
the south-eastern one being 
the true top of the mountain. 
We did not realise this till 
we had climbed to the nor- 
therly, and had to descend, 
cross the plateau, and climb 
the other. 

The view from the top was 
not prepossessing, for to the 
east we looked out over a tract 
of country that was, if any- 
thing, harsher and more for- 
bidding than that we had 
already traversed. To the 
north-east could be seen two 
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mountains, the North Gazalat 
and the South Gazalat, and to 
the south-east a sugar-loaf peak 
called Kheima, which is Arabic 
for a tent. The ground to the 
eastward gradually rose—first 
in a sort of downs of limestone, 
and then in cliffs and escarp- 
ments to a high level once 
more, and it was our task on 
the morrow to find a way up 
to the high ground. 

As we were coming down, a 
black bird—not a crow, but a 
raven—rose at the edge of the 
plateau and flew away in a 
south - westerly direction to- 
wards Siwa. This was rather 
& quaint coincidence ; and one 
could not help wondering, con- 
sidering it was the only bird 
we had seen for the last forty 
miles, if it could possibly be a 
direct descendant of the bird 
that Alexander the Great had 
seen. Ravens or their off- 
spring have been known to 
occupy the same nesting 
haunt for 200 years, so why 
not for 2000? Looking over 
the edge of the oliff, we found 
the nest with two eggs in it. 
The nest, which was of huge 
dimensions, was made of pieces 
of scrub, and, judging by its 
size, was at any rate quite 
200 years old. 

That afternoon was spent in 
working out our position and 
reconnoitring the country near 
by. Mt. Iskander was cor- 
rectly placed on the map, 
which was the primary object 
of our patrol; but we dis- 
covered little of interest in 
the vicinity beyond the fact 
that nothing had passed that 
way for years. There were 
no tracks or traces of camels, 


no human footprints, and, ex- 
cept for the solitary raven 
and a very small grey desert 
insect of the Praying Mantis 
variety, not a trace of life 
of any kind. 
Iskander itself is quite im- 
posing from below, and, like 
most mountains with two or 
more peaks, appeared to be 
one solid block with a flat 
top. When the sun dropped 
to the horizon it threw a huge 


purple shadow across miles of 


desert; and in fact the whole 
of the country was wonder- 
fully beautiful in the failing 
light—the far peaks standing 
out white against a pale 
mauve sky; while Iskander, a 
chequer-board of shadows and 
high lights, of purples, blues, 
yellows, and white, was clear- 
cut against the faint daffodil 
glow of the western horizon, 
The rest of the trip was a 
failure; for we failed to get 
through to Qattara, failed to 
find a way to the Qattara 
road, and almost failed to 
get anywhere, The country 
to the east, south-east, and 
north-east was of the worst 
possible description, and quite 
out of the question for cars. 
But eventually we struck an 
old Masrab, and following it 
to the north through horrible 
going, won through, after a 
most strenuous time, to the 
Dabaa road by Bir Khalda— 
a Roman cistern, of which 
there are many on the West- 
ern Desert. Practically a 
whole day was spent, in 
terrific heat, hauling the cars 
by means of ropes up a4 
series of sandy passes; and 
after that a big stretch over 
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patches of hard limestone crust, 
with pools of the finest pos- 
sible salmon-pink powder every 
few yards. The cars gained 
momentum on the crust, 
and then lurched in a cloud 
of powder into the patches 
of soft going. Sometimes the 
speed carried us through; but 
more often the car stuck and 
had to be hauled out, and so 
the day dragged on with the 
cars badly shaken, the men 
absolutely worn out, and the 
stock of water and petrol 
perilously low. 

Then gradually the going 
improved, and on the fourth 
day we discerned on the 
horizon small black specks at 
equal distances which puzzled 


us considerably, till we sud- 
denly realised they were tele- 
graph poles—the late Khedive’s 
telegraph to Siwa. Our 
troubles were over, and next 
moment we were bowling 
along at a comfortable twenty- 
five miles an hour on the so- 
called Dabaa-Siwa road. At 
4 P.M, that evening we saw 
to the south the pure white 
sand-dunes of the coast at 
Matruh, and glistening in the 
distance behind them the deep- 
blue of the Mediterranean. A 
deliciously cool sea breeze blew 
directly in our faces, and, with 
the prospect of water and clean 
clothes before us, the trials 
and hardships at Mt. Iskander 
were soon forgotten. 
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THE WEEVILS. 


BY ZERES. 


‘* What is known in India as the Ghadr movement was at the root of the. . . 
conspiracy. ‘That movement has for its object the overthrow of the British 
Government in India by violent means.”—London Daily Paper, Feb. 12, 1917. 


“ANYTHING new in the 
Reuters to-night?” asked 
Captain Jennings as he sipped 


an iced vermuth under the 


snowy punkahs of the Native 
Cavalry Mess. 

“Nothing worth writing 
home about,” replied his sub- 
altern, loosening the starched 
collar of his white mess jacket 
as he spoke. “Usual sort of 
rot, ‘steady progress was made 
on the right ’—somewhere in 
France. Minor push in Mess- 
pot, and half a dozen tramp 
steamers done in; I say, it’s 
about the frozen limit, sitting 
here doing nothing in a stink- 
ing oven like Sepahipore, when 
at home every civilian’s in 
khaki gettin’ D.S.O.’s and 
M.C.’s.” 

The grievance was an old 
one, and because, at the end 
of an Indian June, nobody 
takes the slightest interest in 
the troubles of their fellow- 
men, the Captain vouchsafed 
no reply, but settled himself 
down to the advertisement 
column of the ‘Pioneer.’ 
“Bay Australian Gelding,” he 
read out mechanically, “six- 
teen hands, staunch after pig, 
trained charger, carries a 
lady——” 

“ And waits at table,” inter- 
rupted his subaltern cynically. 
‘IT know the breed, India’s full 


of ’em; owner only sellin’ as 
an act of public philanthropy 
—two thousand rupees, with 
the syce thrown in! Pooh! 
but it’s hot! Here, Mohamed, 
bring me a peg!” 

He flung himself listlessly 
upon the green leather sofa 
and stared critically at the 
shape of his faultless white 
mess overalls, so _ tightly 
strapped under his well -cut 
Wellington boots. “By the 
way, Jennings,” he remarked 
suddenly, “what d’you think 
of that new squadron clerk of 
ours?” 

“Why d’you ask?” replied 
the Captain, glancing up from 
his newspaper. 

“Well, he strikes me as 
being a bit too well educated 
for an ordinary squadron babu. 
Why the deuce does he come 
to the regiment when he might 
easily get a billet in the Civil 
on twice the pay? Doesn’t it 
strike you as being a bit fishy ? 
One’s got to be on the look-out 
for rotters nowadays after that 
Lahore conspiracy case.” 

The Captain yawned. “I 
wish to goodness you'd keep 
off that bally sedition mania 
of yours, Dicky. You see an 
anarchist in every punka coolie 
nowadays, and it gets a bit 
monotonous in the hot weather. 
What about that wretched 
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khitmatgar of yours you had 
up before the D.C.1 a month 
ago?” and he smiled malici- 
ously. 

Dicky Magniac flushed guilt- 
ily under his warm tan at this 
humiliating recollection, and 
flung the sofa cushion at his 
Squadron Commander’s head, 
“Nobody can be right every 
ruddy time,” he objected, as, 
ducking, he avoided the swiftly 
returned missile; “but it’s 
always just as well to be on 
the safe side, particularly in 
war-time.” 

“And so let the men think 
you distrust them? That’s 
asking for trouble with the 
wily Oriental.” 

“Tm not worrying about 
the men at present,” replied 
young Magniac stubbornly, 
“but about the bally swine 
who get gassing rot to them; 
and as a matter of fact I’ve 
noticed this particular Bengali 
babu messing around the Sikh 
squadrons for the last month 
rather more than seemed 
necessary.” 

“IT think you oan safely 
leave the politics of the Sikh 
squadrons in the hands of old 
Risaldar Major Pahl Singh,” 
said his Squadron Leader; 
“‘you don’t doubt his loyalty, 
do you?” 

“Lord, no! but he’s getting 
old and easy-going, and I don’t 
believe he knows half of what 
goes on nowadays among his 
own people.” 

“You'd better not say that 
to the old boy himself!” 
laughed the Captain. “ He’s 
no respecter of persons until 
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they've been in the regiment 
about twenty years. Even I, 
with ten years’ service, am a 
mere boy from his point of 
view, and you at twenty-two 
he probably regards as a sort 
of regimental mascot!”’ 

Dicky Magniac smiled good- 
temperedly. “That’s just what 
I complain of in our show,” he 
said. “Everybody in India is 
considered an irresponsible kid 
until he’s too old to be any 
bally use. I’ve a good mind 
to go to the K.A.R.*—Africa’s 
@ young man’s country.” 

“Out of the mouths of babes,” 
&c., quoted the Colonel as he 
entered the mess, mopping his 
prickly heat-tortured brow. 
“Has Dicky found another 
anarchist? Who is it this 
time? My wife’s ayah? Why 
the blazes is the mess trumpet 
late? Oh! there it goes. 
Where are the others? Come 
along! It’s going to be a real 
scorcher to-night.” And he 
clanked into the dining-room 
and seated himself in front of 
the revolving thermantidote. 

In .appearance Lieut. the 
Hon. Richard Magniac—to 
give him the full style of 
address so dear to the official 
Anglo-Indian mind—was a 
typical Indian cavalry sub- 
altern of the variety that the 
peculiar conditions of this 
Service have evolved during 
the last hundred years, until 
it exists to-day as some- 
thing unique in our Imperial 
system. Fair, slim, and sun- 
burned, with an easy careless 
carriage that had lost the 
irksome stiffness of former 
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Sandhurst drill instructors, a 
light weight on a horse, with 
even lighter hands, an im- 
maculate figure upon parade 
in the tight green turban, 
the loose grey robe, and the 
dull gleaming riding - boots 
of his picturesque native uni- 
form, he stood wholly repre- 
sentative of the spirit of his 
Service, which resents sergeant- 
majorism, deems polo and pig- 
sticking the only way of 
gentlemanly salvation, and 
which yearns devoutly to pit 
its light lances and handy 
little horses against the 
heavier but slower manceuvr- 
ing Continental cavalry, even 
as the Saracens were formerly 
pitted against the Crusaders. 
It would be an entirely un- 
just criticism to say that the 
Indian Army officer is un- 
imaginative concerning, or 
uninfluenced by, the Eastern 
environment in which his lot 
is cast; but in nine cases out 
of ten his too intimate con- 
nection with the daily drudgery 
of an Asiatic career has de- 
stroyed his youthful awe for 
“the mysterious East” of the 
globe-trotter and novelist, un- 
til India has become, for him 
at least, no longer mysterious 
but frankly prosaic. 

We said in nine cases out 
of ten as regards the men 
who lost their belief in the 
romance of the East; but 
Dicky Magniac was the tenth, 
and, undeterred by good- 
natured ridicule on the part 
of Captain Jennings, he stuck 
to his guns, and maintained 
his rather logical belief that 
the Englishman would never 
appreciate India until, daring 
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greatly, he should occasionally 
leave the charmed circle of 
commonplace Anglo - Indian 
life and plunge into the re- 
motest corners of native city 
and jungle. In all this he 
was strongly encouraged by 
one Major Berkelaye, who for 
the time being was seconded 
from the regiment for staff 
employment in France, But, 
then, Berkelaye was one of 
those impossible individuals 


who spend half their leave 


messing around every Eastern 
caravanserai that they can 
find between Agra and 
Teheran, simply because they 
really enjoy such unholy 
vagabondages, 

Whether such students of 
Asiatic life and character are 
wise or foolish in _ their 
disreputably unconventional 
modus operandi is a matter 
of opinion; but, for the pur- 
poses of this narrative, it is 
enough to say that Dicky 
Magniac knew far more of 
certain aspects of the com- 
plex vie intime of an Oriental 
squadron than most subalterns 
of his age and service. 

The officers in mess finished 
their dinner and adjourned to 
the ante-room, A rubber of 
auction bridge was arranged, 
and two energetic mortals be- 
gan to knock the billiard-balls 
about, albeit the relentless 
thermometer reminded them 
that it was over 105° Fahren- 
heit even inside the artificially 
cooled mess-house; and this 
at half-past ten at night. 

Dicky smoked a_ cheroot, 
and, having exhausted the 
humour of the ‘Winning 
Post’ and the art of ‘La Vie 
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Parisienne,’ bade the senior 
officer present an _ ironic 


“Good - night,” and strolled 
out into the lonely moonlit 
mess compound, 

The noisy Indian crickets 
shrilled through the merciless 
heat, a jackal wailed from a 
patch of ragged crops near 
the road, and a snake rustled 
warily through some dead 
leaves at his feet. 

He entered the bachelors’ 
quarters at the back of the 
mess- house, commonly known 
in the elegant argot of the 
cantonment as the ‘Dogs’ 
Home,” and, after rousing 
the slumbering punka - coolie, 
seated himself in front of his 
ugly roll-top desk and reached 
for a Persian grammar, @ copy 
of Omar’s immortal ‘ Rubaiyat,’ 
and an American copy - book. 
Then, lighting a cigarette, he 
proceeded to translate the 
delicately cynical philosophy of 
the ancient East into literal 
modern and rather clumsy 
English, “Far as I can 
make out, Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation seems a bit free,” he 
muttered grimly to himself. 
“Can’t see anything about 
‘a loaf of bread and thou.’ 
The actual Persian seems to 
indicate ‘a thigh-bone of 


mutton and thou’! Bit of 
realist, old Omar, if I’m 
correct! I’ll ask the Munshi 


to-morrow,” 


“‘The stars are setting, and the cara- 
van 

Starts for the Dawn of Nothing. Oh, 
make haste !” 


hequoted thoughtfully. “That's 

damned good if you really come 

to think of it, and then people 
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say the East doesn’t under- 
stand sarcasm! Hullo! what’s 
up, Pincher?” for his English 
fox-terrier stood bristling all 
over with some canine emotion 
that was not altogether anger. 

Gur-r-r-h, began Pincher 
truculently, and then, with a 
howl, he bolted incontinently 
under his master’s bed. At 
the same moment the punka- 
coolie dropped the punka rope 
noiselessly, and disappeared 
into the silent darkness, 

The unseen cause of all this 
discomfiture refusing to reveal 
itself, Dicky did the only thing 
possible in India under such cir- 
cumstances, and called loudly 
for his head servant. But out- 
side silence reigned supreme; 
no bubbling kettles upon their 
gipsy fires, no chattering native 
children, and worst of all, no 
respectable Mohamed Din, most 
resourceful of mortals. 

“ Bearer!” he shouted again 
and yet again. ‘Come hither, 
Oshameless one! Your master 
awaits you; are youa king that 
you tarry thus?” 

Again Pincher howled —a 
dreary kind of banshee howl 
that is not comforting in the 
lonely gloom of a deserted 
bungalow in devil-ridden Asia. 
“Shut up, you brute!” oried 
Dicky. “What in the name 
of Allah’s up?” 

Then, suddenly, out of the 
hot furnace of the shimmering 
Indian night, arose a stout 
shadowy figure in an attitude 
of abject apology. ‘My lord 
called and I was not,” it said 
tearfully, “and great is my 
shame and my error. [For- 
give me, Cherisher of the 
Poor, but I was frightened ; 
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I am only a poor man with 
very many children.” 

“Are you drunk?” asked 
Dicky prosaically, for the 
old servant was ashy grey 
and trembling from head to 
foot. 

“No, sahib,” replied Mo- 
hamed Din piteously. “I am, 
as you know, a follower of the 
Prophet who abstained from 
wine.” 

“Then why all this upset? 
The dog is frightened, the 


punka-coolie is frightened, and’ 


now you are frightened!” 

“Even the dog was fright- 
ened, sahib?” 

“ Yos.” 

If Mohamed Din had been 
a Catholic, he would have 
crossed himself. Being a 
devout Mussulman, he merely 
shivered. “No Dyinn can 
injure a true believer,” he re- 
marked unconvincingly, “but 
this house is the abode of 
Christians!” And then, re- 
gardless of all domestic eti- 
quette, he sat down heavily 
upon the floor, although his 
master was still standing. 

“Ts all the world mad to- 
night?” asked Dicky angrily. 

‘“*No, huzoor; but if I tell 
you the truth concerning my 
terror, you, as a sahib, will 
never believe me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the Sahib Log, 
being so clever with their 
rél trains, their sailless ships, 
and their air carriages, have 
forgotten that aught lives 
upon Allah’s earth save only 
water, oil, and iron, or such- 
like creatures.” 

Dicky shied off the inevit- 
able theological controversy on 


Western Materialism, so dear 
to the Moslem mind. “What 
do you mean exactly?” he 
asked crisply. 

“Whis, sahib. Have you 
forgotten that here in this 
bungalow, some sixty years 
ago, lived three young sahibs 
such as you, save only that 
they were of the Infantry?” 

‘“‘Well, what about them?” 

“ All were slain by their own 
Sepoys, sahib, in the bad old 
days before Delhi fell.” 

“‘T know that as well as you 
do, but what has it got to do 
with all this row?” 

“This only, huzoor—nay, do 
not smile—that young Erring- 
ton Sahib, the Adjutant, was 
slain in this very room, pistol 
in hand, his back against that 
cupboard ; and ever since that 
night, when evil is in the wind, 
he comes to warn all other 
Sahibs to be ready—even as he 
was not.” 

“Cheery sort of yarn to 
hear at midnight,” soliloquised 
Dicky to himself. Aloud he 
added: “Then, did he come 
to-night?” 

‘‘Even so, sahib, he breathed 
upon the dog, he struck the 
punka-coolie—for ever since 
then he has hated all of us 
black men—and me he saw. 
Hence my flight!” 

“And you really believe 
all this balderdash, Mohamed 
Din?” 

The old servant pulled him- 
self together indignantly. “Of 
what use to speak to Sahibs of 
what is real?” he cried ironic- 
ally. ‘When I lie about the 
loss of the Presence’s shirts or 
under - vests, I am_ believed, 
but when I tell the truth 
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about Errington Sahib, I am 
mocked !” 

Dicky looked at him more 
kindly. “Never mind,” he 
said, laughing. “I daresay 
your Sahib is almost as big a 
fool as you think him yourself ! 
But now thus ordain matters 
that the punka-coolie returns, 
for it is hot, and I would sleep 
before dawn.” 

Mohamed Din hobbled across 
the compound to do his bidding. 
“Now always excepting our 
Colonel Sahib,” he grumbled 
piously to himself, “also the 
other officers of this Risala and 
the English Magistrate at 
Umballa, who, twelve years 
ago, gave judgment against 
mine enemy, may God’s curse 
rest eternally upon all infidels, 
for who, save Satan, can fathom 
the depths of their unbelief !” 


A question that is often put 
to the sorely-tried Anglo-Indian 
official when he spends his 
hardly-earned leave among his 
English cousins is: “Could 
there ever be another Indian 
Mutiny?” This form of in- 
quiry is exactly upon a par 
with other abstract generalis- 
ations, such as: “Is Europe 
musical?” or “Does poultry 
farming pay?” The armies 
of India—both those directly 
under the Crown and those 
that are raised by the Great 
Feudatory Princes of the land 
—form a cosmopolitan host of 
Asiatic soldiery, differing in 
race, religion, language, and 
character. For the most part 
they are primitive individuals, 
feudal in mind, contemptuous 
of Western innovations, sus- 
picious of all change, and in- 
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tensely sensitive where their 
honour, creed, or dignity is con- 
cerned; devotedly loyal to any 
personality or cause that grips 
their imagination, they are also 
credulous and ignorant, and to 
exploit such soldierly simplicity 
for his own purpose, has been 
the eternal hope of every 
political agitator both before 
and after ’57, | 

All this—and much more— 
was known to the tatterde- 
malion on the edge of the 
Grand Trunk Road. His foul 
matted beard, his long wine- 
coloured hair, his steady pas- 
sionless eyes, and his ragged 
salmon-coloured habit, all alike 
proclaimed him a _ religious 
mystic such as the occult phil- 
osophy of Ancient Hinduism 
has encouraged for the last 
three thousand years. He was 
accompanied by a chela or dis- 
ciple, a rather cheeky-looking 
Hindu boy of ten, who, as yet, 
showed no sign of mystical 
propensities, but who conversely 
clutched feverishly at an almost 
indecently big begging bowl 
that should merely have been 
the modest symbol of a volun- 
tary poverty. 

We have said that this Hindu 
fakir knew of all the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Sepoy army 
and of the hundred cross cur- 
rents that eddy and swirl 
around the rock of its loyalty, 
for he had been a soldier him- 
self before seeking the Path 
that leads to the High Con- 
sciousness. 

At the moment of introduc- 
ing him to the reader he was 
sitting like some graven image 
under the shade of a huge 
mango grove that flanked the 
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King’s highway, lost in a medi- 
tation of High Indifference to 
the tedious exactions of life. 
His sympathetic chela was lay- 
ing out a hurdle-course of twigs 
for two grasshoppers which he 
intended to race against each 
other, and in the distance the 
gardens, minarets, and canton- 
ments of Sepahipore lay like 
the scenery of a theatre curtain 
under the pearly mists of the 
fiery Indian sunset. An ox- 
waggon creaked sleepily past 
the seekers after knowledge; 
a sacred monkey crept close to 
the fakir’s bosom, in its pathetic 
quest for human sympathy; 
and finally, young Sodager 
Singh, Sikh trumpeter of the 
Forty-Fourth Indian Lancers, 
came riding by in all his youth- 
_ful martial glory. 

At the sight of the religieux 
he reined back his fretting 
country-bred mare, and asking 
for a blessing at his hands, 
threw a small silver coin to 
the business-like chela, who be- 
lieved firmly in the maxim of 
the labourer being worthy of 
his hire. 

The fakir, in his professional 
capacity, adjured destiny to be 
kind to the youth’s future, and 
then, noting his regimental 
badge, turned suddenly upon 
him. “You are in the 44th 
Risala ?” he asked incuriously. 

“Yes, my father and my 
mother !” 

“A good regiment—the best 
in Hindustan?” 

“Without doubt : our Colonel 
Sahib is the best polo-player in 
the world, and my Squadron 
Commander has shot forty-eight 


tiger. The rest of our Sahibs 
are laughter-loving, of good 
report in their own land, 
and never over-harsh to the 
necessary indiscretions of a 
smart young Sikh, provided 
he knows his trumpet-calls at 
the gallop, takes his tent peg 
thrice out of four runs, and 
abstains from the tobacco and 
the razor that our Durbar 
forbids ” 

“Then you like your regi- 
ment?” 

“Why not? My Squadron 
Commander, who is named 


“Peace be with thy Squad- 
ron Commander,” interrupted 
the fakir patiently ; “we have 
now spoken together of trifles, 
but what of the new babu in 
“C” Squadron?” 

“My own Squadron! By 
the Granth-Sahib,) you have 
the hidden knowledge!” and 
the youth shivered supersti- 
tiously as he dug his small, 
sharply spurred boot - heel 
against the wincing flank of 
the sweating chestnut mare. 
‘What do I know of babus?”’ 
he asked sullenly, “I who am 
a soldier?” | 

“ And also—it would seem— 
@ fool!” 

“Forgive me, Holiest! I 
am but a simple horse-breeder 
from Tarn Taran.” 

“Now you speak truth!” 

“Why not to such as thee/ 
Peace! indifferent seed of a 
donkey stallion”—this to his 
indignant charger—‘“I dis- 
mount!” 

He leaped nimbly to the 
ground, and, handing his reins 





1 Granth-Sahib—The Sikh Bible. 
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to the chela, seated himself 
ingenuously in the dust at the 
mystic’s feet. Then he thrust 
the bamboo shaft of his slender 
lance under his left armpit, 
and threw himself into one of 
* those graceful, easy postures 
that come so naturally to the 
dignified yet careless Oriental. 

“You know, then, of this 
babu, whom men call Anath 
Bhose, O Solver of Secrets?” 

“Even so, trumpeter; do 
you like him?” 

“T like a babu! God for- 
bid! but he is useful to those 
whose purse is empty.” 

“What does he give you?” 

“Many things—a padded 
quilt and the quinine medicine 
against the malaria, good rum 
and opium when the belly 
aches, but mostly rum and 
sweetmeats and talk.” 

“Hail talk?” 

“ Aye, for ever he talks like 
all Bengalis and other fish- 
eaters. Talking and writing 
are, I verily believe, to a Ben- 
gali what war and love are to 
a Sikh!” 

“ And of what does he talk?” 

“Of men and gods and 
changes, and visions, and the 
follies of the Raj.” 

“ And you listen?” 

“Aye, for good rum is not 
cheap in war time, and do not 
the follies of the Raj always 
compel the wonder of those 
who are not smitten by the 
same madness as the English?” 

“What dost thou know of 
the English, O mere horse- 
begetter ? ” 

“ Naught, save that I swore 
upon enlistment to fight for 
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one Garge Padishah' this side 
of the water or across it. And 
by God! he seems to have 
many enemies! Are we not 
for ever fighting his battles 
from Tirah to France, and 
from the land of the Somalis 
to that of the Chinese?” 

“Has Anath Bhose said 
aught against the English 
Padishah?” interrupted the 
fakir. 

The young trumpeterdropped 
his sleepy, almond-shaped eyes 
in self-defence against the keen 
piercing glance of the mystic. 
He was no fool, despite his ap- 
parent bucolism, and had seen 
from the first the drift of the 
fakir’s conversation. Hence his 
pose as a rustic simpleton. 

“T have heard of such evil 
follies from my grandfather, 
the Risaldar,” he replied mean- 
ingly ; “but we of Tarn Taran 
have never been disloyal to our 
salt.’ 

“Take heed that you never 
are,” replied the fakir sternly, 
“and watch Anath Bhose, for 
by that path lieth honour and 
promotion. You understand ?” 

“Without doubt. Opium 
and rum may be rare in war 
time, but am I a child or an 
Infantry mud-foot to be bribed 
or deceived? At seventeen we 
of the Cavalry have wedded 
our woman and broken our 
horse, or, as some say of the 
Cavalry, wedded our horse and 
broken our woman—else a fool.” 

“ You speak discreetly,” said 
the fakir, rising, “and if rum 
and opium are rare in times of 
trouble, more rare are loyalty 
and love! All and each are 





1 King George V. 
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more common in years of fat- 
ness. Be vigilant and be hon- 
ourable as befits your youth 
and your breeding, and now, 
farewell, little husband of the 
horse!” 

“Farewell, little prattler of 
your honour!” cried the small, 


mimicking chela viciously, “and ° 


here, take back your two-anna 
bit; it’s a bad one!” 

“Hush, Buddhoo,” said the 
fakir reproachfully. ‘“ Discour- 
tesy does not help us in our 
Search after Reality. Like 
other things, it is Folly and 
Illusion. Rise, clasp my hand, 
and come.” 

“One thing I forgot,” jerked 
the trumpeter, as, with his left 
foot in the stirrup, he hopped 
madly upon the right in a 
frantic endeavour to mount 
the big dancing mare—‘“one 
thing only, and that is... 
Great Wisdom, Great Cunning, 
and Great Folly meet daily to- 
gether at the Monkey Temple 
about the hour of the evening 
meal; so look you to it, for the 
guardian of that shrine is our 
friend.” With which esoteric 
remark he scrambled into the 
saddle and trotted away. 


It was the hour of the even- 
ing parade, when the little 
dust-devils were swirling down 
the unwatered roads of the can- 
tonment, that Dicky Magniac 
came galloping across the Cav- 
alry parade-ground on his big 
bay charger. He pulled the 
mare up upon her hind quarters, 
and proceeded to inspect two 
squadrons which were drawn 
up for an informal tent-pegging 
parade, They were a fine 
manly lot,—deep-chested Sikhs 


from the land of the five rivers ; 
slim and more delicately- 
featured Afridi mountaineers, 
with the light-blue eyes, pale 
faces, and the faded golden 
hair that some say is an in- 
heritance of the old Greek 
invasion; Dogras, small and 
insignificant-looking, but the 
hardest fighters in a tight 
corner that the whole of 
Asia possesses; and Hindu- 
stani Mussulmen, wiry and well- 
bred. The glow of the Indian 


‘sunshine lit up their grave 


bronzed faces, jade-green tur- 
bans, and flashing steel lance- 
points in a dusty glory of 
golden splendour. They might 
have passed for a bas-relief 
tablet symbolical of India mili- 
tant, but only a French sculp- 
tor could have done justice to 
the subject. All of them were 
men of position in their own 
districts, who for the honour 
of serving in the National 
Cavalry had, according to cus- 
tom, advanced the necessary 
money not only for the pur- 
chase of their own chargers, 
but also for their equipment, 
their saddlery, and their uni- 
forms as well. For the Silla- 
dar system, as it is still called 
in India, is a survival of those 
old feudal days when the cav- 
alryman was a knight rather 
than a trooper, and one who 
rallied round his overlord with 
his own gear, repaying himself 
with the spoils of victory. 
Surveying them with the many 
coloured medal ribbons that 
decorated their breasts, and 
which had been won on many 
an arduous campaign between 
Chitral and China, it seemed 
almost incredible that such 
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professional veterans, who had 
thus already willingly given 
their all to the British Raj, 
could ever falter in their al- 
legiance to it; and as he called 
the squadrons to attention, 
and as a hundred blue-and- 
white lance pennons flew up- 
ward at his command, even 
Dicky Magniac, the sceptical, 
felt suddenly ashamed of his 
own quite vague suspicions of 
impending trouble in their 
midst. A Sikh officer, named 
Jemedar Bhagget Singh, can- 
tered up to him, and, after 
the usual salute, informed him 
of the number of men present. 

“Only one hundred and 
seventy-two lances out of two 
hundred and fifty?” asked 
Dicky, in surprise, ‘ Where 
are the rest?” 

“ On guard, sahib, at fatigue, 
or sick,” 

“Oh, hang it, Jemedar 
Sahib, they can’t all be sick!” 

The Indian officer shrugged 
his shoulders a trifle imperti- 
nently. ‘Does the Lieutenant 
Sahib doubt my word?” 

Dicky looked at him curi- 
ously, for sulkiness is a rare 
characteristic of the Indian 
officer. ‘Of course not,” he 
replied politely, “but after 
parade I will speak with you 
again about this matter. Now 
carry on.” 

He rode down the motion- 
less ranks until he reached 
the eleventh file, and then he 
nearly exploded with wrath. 
The Sikh, for certain reasons 
connected with his youthful 
vows, must never shave nor 
cut his hair. In the Army the 
beard is parted and brushed 
back over the ears in a con- 


ventional manner that makes 
for imposing smartness, and 
the scalp hair tied neatly in 
a@ knot under the concealing 
turban remains invisible. The 
eleventh trooper, however, sat 
his horse with impudent un- 
concern, a hirsute monster of 
long straggling beard and con- 
spicuously dishevelled locks. 

“What the blazing inferno 
is this?” cried Dicky furiously, 
because he knew full well such 
an apparition stood for delib- 
erate impertinence as well as 
for military untidiness. 

“He is, indeed, a sloven,’ 
replied the young Jemedar 
coolly. 

“A sloven!” shouted Dicky. 
“A sloven! of all the blasted 
cheek—” he paused suddenly. 
The East was here obviously 
attempting to make him lose 
his temper, and the East must 
therefore be disappointed. 
“He is a dirty wild beast,” 
he said more calmly, “so put 
him in the Guard-room like a 
jungle animal in a cage.” 

“Sahib,” interrupted the 
object of his criticisms with 
an insolent leer, “I have 
taken a vow at the shrine of 
@ national saint never again to 
bind my beard in army fashion. 
Must I, therefore, suffer for 
my religion?” 

“Certainly not,” replied 
Dicky grimly—“ at least, not 
if the saint of your trust deals 
with you as justly as the regi- 
ment that you shall leave to- 
morrow !” 

“Shall I leave without my 
pension ?” 

“No, with it; the British 
Raj is not a Hindu shroff!” 

“But——” 
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“Hold thy peace, insolent 
underbred! And now to the 
Guard-room ! ” 

“Hello! what's all this?” 
asked Captain Jennings, who 
had ridden up unobserved. 
“Putting old Lal Singh in the 
Guard-room, Dicky? Isn’t 
that a bit drastic? He’s’a 
good old soldier though I’ve 
never been able to promote 
him,” 

“Look at his beard!” re- 
plied Dicky curtly. 


“By Jove, yes! What a lazy - 


old devil! Still, since he’s got 
a clean defaulter sheet for 
nearly eighteen years, you’d 
better give him a chance this 
time. What about three days’ 
C.B.” 

Dicky inwardly cursed his 
senior’s obtuseness. Appar- 
ently all that Jennings saw in 
the electrical atmosphere was 
a dirty but worthy old soldier 
about to be sacrificed to the 
officiousness of an over-zealous 
young officer. Didn’t he real- 
ise that the whole episode was 
pregnant with some deeper 
significance? Did he know 
nothing of the subtlety of 
Oriental insult? 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,” he 
said stiffly, “‘but there is some- 
thing behind the whole in- 
cident that I should like to 
discuss with you later, and, in 
the meantime, I would ask 
your permission to confine this 
man.” 

Captain Jennings smiled 
good-naturedly. “ Riding your 
sedition hobby again, Magniac? 
I don’t want to interfere with 
you on parade, but I wish you 
wouldn’t confine Lal Singh, 
Please, don’t.” 
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“As you like, sir,” replied 
Dicky despairingly, “but if 
you won’t let me, I must ask 
for a transfer to another regi- 
ment.’’ 

Captain Jennings flushed 
slightly at his subaltern’s ex- 
traordinary persistence, which 
seemed to him singularly un- 
gracious. “Do exactly what 
you like,” he replied coldly, 


‘and report your reasons 
afterwards.” And then he 
rode away. 


The men, although not un- 
derstanding three words of 
English, had not been slow to 
grasp the general trend of 
the conversation, and awaited 
Dicky’s final orders with eyes 
that gleamed with interest. 

“ What of Lal Singh, sahib ?” 
asked the native officer with 
scarcely-disguised malice. ‘‘ Am 
I to confine him in the Quarter 
Guard or not?” 

“How many more times am 
I to give you your orders?” 
snapped Dicky sternly. “Are 
you an officer or an old woman 
that you talk instead of act? 
Confine Lal Singh at once; 
leave the parade yourself; and 
report at my bungalow at 
noon to-morrow. ‘A’ and‘C’ 
Squadrons! advance by sections 
from the right! Walk march! 
What the hell’s that man 
fiddling with his stirrup-leather 
for? Sit up, and for God’s sake 
remember you’re in the Kathi- 
awar Cavalry and not in some 
forsaken footsloggers! Get a 
move on—trot/ steady on the 
right there. Fo’orm Line ! rear 
gallop !” 

The two squadrons thus 
lashed out of their immediate 
curiosity by Dicky’s angry 
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tongue, were roughly drilled 
as a moral tonic for half 
an hour until their subaltern 
considered them ready for the 
excitement of tent - pegging 
tracks, 

This parade over, and the 
bets on the number of pegs 
taken or missed lost and 
won, Dicky dismissed the men 
sharply and looked around to 
exchange his blown and sweat- 
ing charger for a fresh polo 
pony. His syce had disap- 
peared, but his small grey Arab 
gelding stood nuzzling the 
sleeve of Trumpeter Sodager 
Singh, who seemed to have 
appeared from nowhere in 
particular, He held Dicky’s 
stirrup-iron in much the same 
way as a medieval Norman 
squire was wont to hold the 
stirrup of his knight, and, 
feudal fashion, flicked the light 
moisture from his subaltern’s 
tall foam-flecked riding-boots. 

“Thanks, Sodager Singh,” 
said Dicky, gathering up his 
reins, and throwing away his 
lance. “ Righto! let him go!” 

“T have something to say,” 
said the trumpeter, still hold- 
ing the impatient pony by the 
bridle, “Is it permitted to 
speak to the Sahib?” 

“Of course, why not?” re- 
plied Dicky. 

“The Bengali jackal smitten 
by dangerous madness may yet 
infect the Lion of the Punjaub 
with the same disease,” whis- 
pered the young Sikh, bending 
low by the Arab’s off shoulder 
and pretending to tighten his 
subaltern’s girths, 

“Meaning?” suggested Dicky, 
encouragingly— 

“That Lal Singh’s beard 
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was but a trial of the Sahib’s 
strength, and Bhagget Singh 
Jemadar and Anath Bhose, the 
babu, are both traitors!” 

Dicky whistled softly and 
caressed his polo pony’s plaited 
mane. “We cannot speak here 
on such matters,” he said 
quickly, “for, see, all observe 
us. Look you, where can we 
meet ?” 

“Tf no indiscretion bars my 
presence, is it permitted to 
speak alone with the Sahib in 
his bungalow in the night- 
time?” 

“Very good. Ten o'clock to- 
night after Messe,” 

“The Sahib’s slave is ready 
to suffer on the morrow for 
what was presumptuous over 
night if his words, when heard, 
shall be deemed mere folly.” 

“Don’t talk bally rot,” re- 
plied Dicky, and then the ex- 
cited grey gelding took charge 
of him until he reached the 
club verandah and his lady- 
love of the immediate moment. 


Sodager Singh’s midnight 
disclosures were more than 
even Dicky was prepared for. 
With polite, long-winded, 
Oriental circumlocution, the 
boy had just narrated his 
tangled story, and young Mag- 
niac was still sitting on his 
green canvas camp bedstead 
in a bewildered attempt to 
elucidate the salient points of 
the confused rigmarole. It 
appeared that a very holy 
fakir, who undoubtedly pos- 
sessed dark, occult powers, had 
recently formed a confiding 
friendship with a learned Brah- 
min priest, who lived in a 
Monkey Temple, with the 
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common object of defeating the 
wiles of certain enemies of the 
British Government. In order 
to avert suspicion and to gain 
the confidence of such political 
malcontents, both Brahmin 
and fakir had pretended to 
identify themselves with the 
cause of the seditionists, and 
were even now offering them 
the refuge of an underground 
shrine in the Temple whenever 
they required privacy for their 
counsels, Among the conspir- 
ators were the “C” Squadron 
clerk and the Sikh Native 
Officer, who, it was ‘alleged, 
were in the habit of secretly 
frequenting the Monkey Temple 
in each other’s company almost 
daily—or rather nightly. He 
also learned that the calculated 
insolence upon parade that 
afternoon—for which old Lal 
Singh was heavily bribed—had 
been a deliberate attempt to 
bring religious sentiment into 
unnecessary conflict with mili- 
tary discipline, in order to 
create friction between the 
Sikh soldiers and their English 
officers ; while, further, it had 
also been arranged in the light 
of a ballon d’essar to see if 
Captain Jennings suspected 
anything peculiar in the present 
temper of his squadron, 

The British officer who com- 
mands Native Troops, whether 
Indian or African, has many 
problems to solve outside his 
- immediate military duties, To 
spend your whole life exagger- 
ating the importance of every 
trivial untoward incident in 
the lines or cantonment is to 
make a fool of yourself, while 
to ignore other occurrences 
that are seemingly just as 
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innocent is to be criminally 
negligent. The forerunner of 
the Indian Mutiny was the 
apparently aimless circulation 
of some mysterious chapatizs, 
for in the East straws fre- 
quently show the direction of 
the wind long before more 
orthodox weathercocks. Still 
smarting as he was under the 
ridicule of his Mess for his 
“sedition mania,” Dicky Mag- 
niac was very naturally averse 
to inviting further laughter 


‘without good cause, and yet 


here some deeply-rooted in- 
stinct told him that with all 
his grotesque embroidery of 
narration the young Sikh 
trumpeter was speaking the 
truth, and that the poison of 
sedition was indeed at work 
among the Sikhs of the 44th 
Lancers, One thing stood out 
clear and plain—if Sodager 
Singh was speaking the truth 
about Bhagget Singh’s alleged 
habit of consorting clandes- 
tinely with Anath Bhose, then 
the Sikh Jemedar’s secret par- 
tiality for the society of his 
humble squadron clerk could 
be explained in no way that 
was reputable to his character 
as a Native Officer, but, on the 
contrary, pointed directly to 
some mystery, and very pos- 
sibly to the seditious proclivi- 
ties of which the trumpeter 
now frankly accused him. 
Dicky Magniac wished de- 
voutly that Major Berkelaye 
were here to counsel him in his 
difficulties, because the latter 
had an uncanny habit of read- 
ing the Indian mind as in a 
mirror, The memories evoked 
by the recollection of that ec- 
centric officer suddenly brought 
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an unconventional idea into his 
own head. 

Sodager Singh had ended his 
complicated story by saying 
that his brother’s syce had 
heard the Jemedar’s orderly 
say that his master had ordered 
his charger to be brought round 
to his bungalow at midnight, 
in order—as he, the orderly, 
cynically supposed—to dally 
with the fair and frail in the 
great silent eastern city. But 
here Dicky preferred to think 
the orderly’s suspicions of his 
master unjust, for it seemed far 
more likely—in the light of 
the trumpeter’s disclosures— 
that Bhagget Singh had an 
appointment of quitea different 
nature, And, if so, why not at 
the Monkey Temple of Sodager 
Singh’s mention, which ap- 
peared to be a general rendez- 
vous of sedition, where it was 
more than likely that he would 
be anxious to discuss the hap- 
penings of the afternoon with 
his fellow-conspirators, if in- 
deed such characters really 
existed? So far so good, and 
why not now go himself to the 
Monkey Temple, and hiding 
near its gates keep watch and 
ward over whoever entered or 
left it? Impossible as it would 
be for a British officer in mess 
kit to escape curious comment 
in the native city at night, it 
would be quite feasible to avoid 
detection in the darkness if he 
wore Indian clothes and held 
his tongue. His glance here 
fell upon Sodager Singh, who 
was seated at his invitation on 
& Persian prayer-mat at his 
feet, dressed in the spotless 
white mufti that the Sikh 
soldier affects when off duty. 
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“With that turban pulled half 
over my face, and with all that 
loose white kit on, nobedy would 
spot me as a European,” he 
reflected, and then he broached 
the matter to the trumpeter. 
The latter entered into. the 
spirit of the adventure with 
alacrity, and further added the 
welcome news that he could 
guide his subaltern to a small 
whispering gallery above the 
very shrine where the conspira- 
tors were in the habit of meet- 
ing. 
Dicky threw off his mess kit, 
and the highly amused Sodager 
Singh proceeded to array him 
in his own clothes, which were 
by no means a bad fit, and tied 
his turban in a rakish youthful 
fashion, that in India is a de- 
liberate assumption of mid- 
night impropriety. ‘ Sahib,” 
he whispered, his boyish eyes 
dancing with dark mischief as 
he fixed a becoming rosebud 
over Dicky’s right ear, “what 
& pity you weren’t born a Sikh 
and. didn’t live in Amritsar! 
But look you, brother! give me 
the peaked kullah of thy parade 
turban, and I will now tie thy 
puggrt Moslem fashion, for no 
Sikh of twenty should be 
beardless as thou art!” Ar- 
ranging the few scanty clothes 
that were left him as only a 
native of India can arrange 
something out of nothing, 
Sodager Singh then led the 
way to the Monkey Temple. 
They scrambled up a cobwebbed 
spiral staircase that led them 
to a precarious foothold under 
the fretted roof, and then gazed 
down upon the scene below. 


Anath Bhose was a pleasant- 
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faced and mildly be-spectacled 
Bengali of middle age. In 
official life he was, as we 
have already seen, a clerk in 
a squadron office of the 44th 
Lancers; but his unofficial life 
was the more interesting of 
the two. A graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, an exten- 
sive traveller both in Middle 
Europe and the United States, 
he spoke three European 
languages fluently, had speci- 
alised to some purpose in 
inorganic chemistry, and was 
deeply impregnated with the 
ideals of cosmopolitan nihil- 
ism. That he was content 
to work ten hours a day 
upon a salary of £1 per week 
in a stuffy mud hut at un- 
congenial tasks connected with 
simple addition, multiplication, 
subtraction, and division was 
doubtless merely a proof of 
his altruistic nature, his mod- 
esty, and his affection for 
the British Government. Most 
certainly he was a man who 
believed in hiding his light 
under a bushel, for his 
English officers were quite 
ignorant of his academical 
attainments, although, as we 
have already seen, young 
Magniac had noticed a cer- 
tain educational superiority 
that had roused his suspicion. 

Behind Anath Bhose was 
one of the most powerful 
secret societies in Asia, and 
which, for reference in this 
story, we will call the League 
of the Protesting Voice. This 
organisation, that has its 
lodges scattered over the 
greater part of the route 
from San Francisco to Poona, 
has long been financed not 
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only by blackmail levied upon 
Indians and others who fear 
its power, but also by the 
German agent, the  Irish- 
American dynamiter, the Cal- 
cutta anarchist, and other 
tail-twisters of the British 


lion. Its agents are multi- 
farious, and its activities 
varied; it is divided into 


departments that specialise in 
anything from political rhetoric 
to high explosives, and from 
gun-running to religious con- 


‘troversy. Its central lodge is 


a moving tent that may be 
pitched in Geneva one year 
and Honolulu the next, and 
at one period, at least, a 
Chinaman controlled its des- 
tinies. 

Between the hidden mach- 
inations of such Oriental 
Machiavellis and the over- 
throw of the Indian Gov- 
ernment stands the simple 
shrewdness of the Indian 
peasant and the oft- tested 
loyalty of the Indian Army. 
Whenever this trust or this 
loyalty is temporarily shaken 
by the unscrupulous ingenu- 
ity of its technically trained 
agents, then the League of 
the Protesting Voice has tem- 
porarily scored, and chuckles 
its satisfaction from Paris 
to Singapore. For Captain 
Jennings, Anath Bhose had 
the profound contempt of the 
wary diplomat for the straight- 
forward soldier; but in young 
Magniac he had instinctively 
recognised a foeman more 
worthy of his steel. Major 
Berkelaye’s reputation as an 
Orientalist was already known 
to him, and he mentally 
thanked all the Hindu gods of 
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the calendar in which he had 
ceased to believe that this too- 
well-informed officer was away 
from the regiment. As for 
the other squadron leaders, a 
newly-joined subaltern almost 
ignorant of Hindustani was 
in temporary command of 
the second Sikh squadron— 
Jennings commanded the first 
—and with the Mohamedans 
of the regiment the Hindu 
anarchist had no concern, since 
there was a great religious 
gulf between them. 

Anath Bhose had long since 
finished his tedious drudgery, 
and, locking up his office, he 
slipped quietly through the 
regimental lines as the Guard- 
room clock struck twelve. He 
plunged into the dark and 
intricate depths of the native 
city as one who knew every 
inch of its tortuous alleyways, 
until he reached the shadow 
of an ancient Hindu temple 
that loomed abruptly above 
the crazy tenements at its foot. 
A gloomy burrow of vaulted 
stone led downwards into the 
very womb of a dimly lit shrine 
below, where three pot-bellied 
Hindu gods, hoary with sin 
and dreadful with mystery, 
leered with bestial satisfaction 
upon all who entered to offer 
them worship. From the 
loftier chambers of the hollow 
bat-haunted dome above came 
harsh, screedy noises of temple 
conches and the monotonous 
patter of the temple girls’ 
dancing feet. Outside, under 
the diamond and velvet Indian 
starlight, the harlots upon the 
darkened roof-tops stabbed the 
stifling gloom with dreary and 
professional laughter; a pariah 
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dog howled in the street hard 
by; @ sacred bull snuffled its 
way into the shrine, and a 
lame monkey filed scampering 
unevenly across the _ cold 
marble pavement. High above 
the horrid altar itself, and 
upon the damp wall behind, 
the eye could just detect a mad 
riot of flaming frescoes that 
flickered wildly in the draughty 
candle-light. Here upon the 
dimly painted stone, obscene 
monkeys drank from silver 
goblets; pink stallions pranced 
over crystal streams; pale 
scimitars gleamed wickedly 
amid scenes of scarlet rape; 
and all the pearls of a jade- 
green ocean were poured into 
the naked lap of a delicate 
gold-lipped god. <A sheeted 
figure crawled from a deep 
recess in the massive stone 
wall, and, rising with a stifled 
yawn, it lit another native 
wick. 

“Has the time yet come?” 
it asked sleepily. 


“The time approaches,” 
came the brief reply; “is 
Jemedar Bhagget Singh 


here?” 

The thin hooded figure ex- 
tricated itself leisurely from its 
long grey winding-sheet, like 
some corpse discarding its 
grave-clothes for the Resur- 
rection. The dim watery flame 
of the cheap farthing lanthorn 
revealed a face that was both 
intellectual and arrogant. 
Aristocratic, ascetic, and 
grimly forbidding-looking, the 
tall Brahmin guardian of the 
shrine towered above the Ben- 
gali like an Arabian Djinn 
that had just escaped from its 
bottle. 
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“Yes, I am here,” replied 
@ gruff voice from the shadow, 
and a bearded Sikh officer 
dressed in mufti revealed him- 
self. The Jemedar’s demeanour 
in the presence of his squadron 
clerk formed a curious mixture 
of contempt and awe: even 
when intriguing with the 
clever anarchist he could never 
forget the Bengali babu. That 
as a Sikh soldier he conde- 
scended to identify himself 
with a seditious movement 


conceived by a despised and 


unwarlike race, was due to 
the fact that the Bengali had 
cleverly exploited both his 
wounded pride and his racial 
cupidity—of which more anon 
—and also because the modern 
“‘ progressive” policy in India 
of honouring the Anglicised 
native at the expense of his 
more conservative brother had 
long since exasperated the 
Tory, the farmer, and the 
soldier in his nature. ‘ When 
the English begin to fawn 
upon the Bengali babu”—so 
he argued scornfully, after his 
own direct primitive fashion— 
“it is high time for the Khalsa} 
to reconquer the Punjaub! 
And since these Bengalis are 
as monkeys in cunning, why 
not use their wits until such 
time, with the English gone, as 
we can cut their throats!” 

A certain untoward incident 
that had occurred when he 
was on leave had recently in- 
creased his growing irritation. 
A thoughtless young Civil 
Servant upon whom he had 
called to pay his respects, 
and who—like all his service, 


by nature of their work—was 
more accustomed to the society 
of English-speaking babus and 
“ progressives” in general than 
of conservative Indian gentle- 
men, had received him simul- 
taneously with a small Pun- 
jaubi pleader, entirely ignorant 
of the outraged feelings of the 
exclusive landowner at find- 
ing himself in such bourgeois 
society. 

The delicacy of the situa- 
tion had not been relieved 
by the Sub-Divisional Officer’s 
linguistic limitations, which 
had compelled him to direct 
most of his conversation to 
the verbose Anglicised lawyer 
rather than to the simple 
aristocratic Sikh, and _ the 
chaprassis outside had laughed 
when the Indian officer 
left the bungalow. Bhagget 
Singh had not forgotten that 
laughter. ‘It is true that 
their Infantry defeated ours at 
Gujerat,” he had muttered 
angrily as, mounting his horse, 
he had galloped away in a 
rage; “but what of Chillian- 
walla, when our Light Horse 
cut their fat dragoons to 
pieces!” His use of the words 
theirs and ours was alone sig- 
nificant. No longer was he 
the Indian officer proud of 
his Imperial commission, but, 
rather, responding to the 
primitive call of racial an- 
tagonism that had _ been 
kindled in his bosom by the 
gaucherie of an unintelligent 
official, he had reverted to 
type, and had ridden away 
from the scene a primitive 
Sikh chieftain, with black 
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hatred in his heart for the 
new order that humbled him 
even while it sat in company 
with his grandfathers’ serfs. 

Disdaining the hand that 
Anath Bhose had put forward 
for him to shake, he reseated 
himself upon the pavement of 
the shrine, and coolly drank a 
concoction of rum and curdled 
milk from a gleaming brass 
lotah, The Graduate of Cam- 
bridge showed no sign that he 
had noticed this affront, but 
peered suspiciously at another 
dim figure that squatted against 
the feet of the monkey gods. 
“ And who is this?” he asked. 

“Only a poor sunnyasst,” 
replied the Brahmin priest, 
“who has just taken a re- 
ligious vow of complete silence 
until death.” 

“That indeed is lueky for 
him!” remarked the Bengali 
dryly; “but turn him out for 
all that—I take no risks,” 

“T cannot refuse shelter to 
those who demand it of me,” 
replied the Brahmin with de- 
termination, “else these ones ” 
—and he indicated the mon- 
strous idols—‘ will be angry. 
But rest assured, I will answer 
for him with my own life. He 
lives close to the gods, and in- 
deed hears not our speech— 
look!” The fakir—for once 
parted from his chela—seemed 
to justify this statement, for 
his wide-open eyes were glazed 
as one who has fallen into an 
ecstatic trance. Anath Bhose 
approached him and raised an 
eyelid with his slim fore- 
finger. “ Opium,” he remarked 
cynically, “so let him remain; 
and now to work.” 

“That piece of play upon the 
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parade-ground was cleverly 
carried out this afternoon, 
Jemedar Sahib,” he continued 
in a conciliatory tone, his swift 
shrewd eyes noting Bhagget 
Singh’s sulkiness. 

“And to serve what pur- 
pose?” snarled the native 
officer angrily. ‘A monkey 
trick that has caused my face 
to be blackened in front of 
my own squadron by a boy 
lieutenant!” 

“Not so,” replied the Ben- 
gali encouragingly. “It was 
more than that—namely, a 
test of the Sahib Log’s stu- 
pidity, and so of great im- 
port.” 

“Stupidity!” scoffed Bhag- 
get Singh. “Think you that 
Mainyakk Sahib is a fool not 
to recognise open insult ?” 

‘‘No; and now, being fore- 
warned about him, we are 
forearmed against him. But 
Jennings Sahib, look you, sus- 
pected nothing!” 

“True, babu-gee, but there 
is one other who does,” 

“Who is that?” 

“The trumpeter, Sodager 
Singh.” 

“What! that child?” 

“Even so; for after parade 
this evening the wife of my 
syce’s brother-in-law heard 
him hold speech with Main- 
yakk Sahib, and both your 
name and mine were spoken 
in a whisper—the Lieutenant 
Sahib bending low over his 
horse’s shoulder, his head close 
to that of the boy, who was 
pretending to tighten his 
girths,” 

The Bengali paled with 
anger. “Then we must act 
right quickly, Jemedar Sahib, 
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or all is lost. First, make 
sure that the trumpeter does 
not leave the lines again to- 
morrow, lest he should hold 
further speech with Mainyakk 
Sahib; and, secondly, the time 
has come for—what we have 
often spoken of together.” 

“You mean ” began the 
Jemedar stumblingly. 

“T mean that WE do not 
pay you a thousand rupees 
a@ month for nothing,” replied 
the anarchist significantly. 

“But, babu-gee 3 

“Enough of your ‘buts’! 
If, indeed, you care nothing 
that your enemy Ressaldar 
Mahmud Khan, the Moslem 
beggar, was promoted over 
your head; if, indeed, you 
have no power over your 
own Sikhs; and if, indeed, 
you fear the English, whose 
lickspittle I believe you still 
to be—then leave this matter 
alone!” 

“T am no lickspittle of any 
man,” retorted Bhagget Singh 
sturdily. “Also, what I com- 
mand that will my men obey 
—are they not from my own 
district ?—but the time is not 
yet ripe; and as yet I have 
only been able to approach 
twenty men.” 

“Who are you to know when 
the time is ripe?” sneered the 
Bengali. “The Sikh buffalo is 
made for the plough, not for 
the Council Chamber—for toil, 
not for thought.” 

“And yet,” replied the Sikh 
soldier suavely, fingering his 
curved sabre blade, “I have 
heard in our books of the cow 
that killed its Brahmin,” 
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The Bengali laughed un- 
easily. ‘“ Why such talk among 
friends?” he asked smoothly. 
“The matter is quite simple. 
Next week you will make your 
Sikh squadrons drunk outside 
the Dharmsala! when they 
assemble for their evening 
festival, and when roused by 
rum and by your words against 
the British Raj a hallagalla? 
will break out. The sign for 
this I will give myself by de- 


_ Stroying the bells of arms of 


the Moslem squadrons with 
dynamite; for unless disarmed 
those treacherous Pathan tribes- 
men, who are ever an evil, 
smiling brood, would assuredly 
rally around their English 
officers to our great discom- 
fiture. Again, other of our 
friends will simultaneously ex- 
plode the artillery magazine, 
destroy the wireless station, 
and raise a religious riot 
among the scum of the city, 
who will then pour into the 
European quarter and fire it. 
The rum I have already made 
ready in barrels, and with it 
is mixed some of the drugs 
of which I spoke before, and 
which fires the brain with the 
lust of destruction.” 

“ But of what avail all this?” 
said the native officer shrewdly. 
“The British Raj will not fall 
to the ground because of two 
squadrons of drunken Sikhs, 
nor do I for one believe that 
the city will rise against it!” 

“True, Sirdar, but there is 
much hidden behind all this. 
From the match to the blaze, 
and from the blaze to the 
jungle fire; there are others 
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watehing Sepahipore, and for 
such timid ones a bold lead is 
necessary. Also we now but 
prepare a path for the King 
of Germany, who, after de- 
stroying the English armies 
at Kut-el-Amara, is already in 
Persia on his way to Hin- 
dustan, even as Sikander 
Khan! came aforetime ; and I, 
for one, marvel at your hesi- 
tation, because the King of 
Germany, as all the world 
knows well, has but recently 
embraced the Sikh faith.” 

“Indeed?” ejaculated Bhag- 
get Singh, in surprise, “I 
swear that I did not know of 
this before,” 

“Your English officers would 
have every reason for keeping 
it from you,” replied Anath 
Bhose drily, “and also for 
treating you like a child in 
other ways—such as shaming 
you before their own chap- 
rassis.”” 

The Jemedar rose, flushed 
with anger and with the air 
of one who burns his boats. 
“That is enough, babu-gee! I 
have done with the Sahib Log. 
After all, am I a sweeper that 
a Mohamedan cattle-thief is 
promoted above me, and a 
beggarly lawyer allowed to sit 
in my presence? What now 
is your bidding that I may 
doit? But first give me more 
rum to drink, for it quickens 
all thought.” 

The anarchist smiled sym- 
pathetically. “Shabash! Jeme- 
dar Sahib, and soon all the 
world shall ring with our 
name. Are you sure of your 
men if it eomes to killing?” 
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“After hearing the Sahibs’ 
deceit about the King of Ger- 
many they will assuredly be 
filled with great anger, and 
already they are sullen, for they 
are mocked by the women of 
the city because they have not 
been sent to the war. Still 
they trust Captain Jennings, 
who is a real Bahadur, and 
they fear Mainyakk Sahib, who 
knows too much of our ways, 
and unless we ean discredit 
these two in their eyes the 
men will never slay them— 
drunk or sober.” 

The Bengali frowned thought- 
fully for a minute. “TI see,” he 
said after a short pause, “and 
therefore we must so contrive 
that——” 





But at this moment the ex- 
cited Dicky leaned forward over 
the edge of the whispering 
gallery that dominated the 
conspirators, and his too loosely 
tied turban catching against 
a rusty staple became unwound, 
and slipping from his head fell 
into the hollow emptiness below 
like some white ghost descend- 
ing into the Pit. It struck and 
overturned a native lamp that 
exploded, and which, leaping up 
with a fierce spurt of flame, 
threw a vivid, though moment- 
ary, glare upon the hitherto 
shadowy roof above, and in 
that brief moment of illumina- 
tion Bhagget Singh looked ug, 
saw and recognised the face of 
his English subaltern. 

A second later every light 
in the uncanny building was 
swiftly extinguished and the 
temple plunged into utter dark- 
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ness. Dicky stumbled down 
the slippery age-worn steps 
“sfhat led to earth again, and 
piloted by the cat-like trum- 
peter, who had seized his hand 
the better to guide him, fell 
suddenly into an ambush at 
the bottom of the stairway. 
Here three or four figures 
closed with him unexpectedly, 
and bringing him swearing to 
the ground, proceeded to restrict 
his immediate activities with a 
coil of rough hempen rope. He 


struck out viciously without: 


‘undue regard for Queensberry 
rules, but his struggle proving 
unavailing, he found himself 
together with the trumpeter 
unceremoniously bundled into 
a small closet hard by, and 
then heard the key snap in the 
rusty lock. Outside fragments 
of a whispered consultation 
were borne to his ears, “He's 
quite safe here,” he heard the 
old Brahmin say grimly... . 
“But why not to-night?” ... 
The last voice was Bhagget 
Singh’s, and its tone was any- 
thing but encouraging. “Be- 
cause,” came the cool reply, 
“we must dig out the old well 
before we can safely dispose of 
his body, and that work cannot 
be finished before to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Thanks,” said Dicky sar- 
castically ; “don’t hurry on my 
account ! ” 

Bhagget Singh appeared to 
be resigned to the delay, for 
after some further and near- 
ly inaudible conversation, the 
prisoners in the cupboard heard 
him and the Bengali take leave 
of the Brahmin and cross the 
stone-paved courtyard outside. 
The Brahmin then addressed 


some low words to the fakir, 
who, although taking no part 
in the struggle, had remained 
&@ passive witness of it, and 
then both men approached 
the door of the prison in 
which Dicky and his trum- 
peter lay. 

“Look here, Sodager Singh,” 
Dicky whispered, having man- 
aged to free himself from the 
hastily tied strands of rope, 
“I don’t trust your reverend 
friends a bit, whatever you 
may say about them only being 
in with Anath Bhose as a ruse. 
So stand by to slosh ’em if 
they come nosing in here! 
You understand?” 

“But indeed, gahib,” began 
Sodager Singh. The door at 
that moment swinging open, 
Dicky listened to no more, but 
struck out straight from the 
shoulder at the face of the first 
figure framed against the star- 
light, A hearty British damn / 
came from the saintly mouth 
of the holy fakir, who, reeling 
against the wall, recovered his 
balance with difficulty, and then 
struck a match. 

“ Hullo, young fellow my lad, 
so you're playing the Haroun- 
el-Raschid stunt too, are you!” 
gasped the fakir, bubbling with 
laughter and producing a silver 
cigarette-case from his ragged 
bosom. 

“Good God! Berkelaye, is 
that you?” cried Dicky in sur- 
prise. “Why the—how the— 
what the—why aren’t you in 
France?” 

“Because, my worthy hero, 
I’m on a secret political stunt 
of sorts rounding up these 
Ghadr gentry,” replied the 
Major, looking most un-Major- 
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like as he lit his cigarette ; 
“and as for you, d—n your 
eyes for blacking one of 
mine!” 

Dicky exploded with silent 
laughter. ‘What fun!” he 
said naively; “I don’t mean 
blacking your eye, but the 
whole show. What a ripping 
fakir you make. Can’t I help 
too?” 

“Yes,” replied the Major— 
as we will now call the fakir— 
“you can, and jolly well will! 
First, clearly understand that 
youre dead and buried, and 
that means you oan scarcely 
be seen in your bungalow for a 
day or two—it wouldn’t be 
decent—and, in consequence, 
you had better stay here in the 
shrine for the week-end with 
my old ‘Brahmin’ pal, who’s 
quite good company, as you'll 
find. Let me introduce you— 
Lieutenant Mainyakk Sahib, 
Inspector Mul Singh of the 
C.L.D. You'll have about three 
hundred fairies in the shape of 
the temple girls to keep you 
company, to say nothing of a 
thousand or so sacred monkeys 
as well, so you oughtn’t to be 
dull,—J’m not! Further, your 
trumpeter’s dead too; aren’t 
you, Sodager Singh?” 

Sodager Singh, whose mind 
was in a whirl at the sudden 
and miraculous evolution of a 
Sahib from what had previ- 
ously been a holy and dirty 
fakir, gasped faintly, and agreed 
that he was. For all that he 
knew to the contrary, he might 
indeed have left this prosaic 
life since the beginning of the 
night’s adventure, 

“But hasn’t any one spotted 
you?” asked Dicky, eyeing the 
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tattered disguise with admir- 
ation. 

“No,” replied the Major 
with satisfaction ; “my chela— 
wait until you see him, he’s 
worth the whole C.D. put 
together!—ran most of the 
show, and I never opened my 
mouth unnecessarily. Besides, a 
religieux can be pretty eccentric 
in this country without causing 
any comment—that’s why I 
chose the réle. The nearest 
shave I had was that beastly 
fox-terrier of yours, who re- 
membered me and came out and 
wagged his tail in front of your 
bearer after the latter had set 
him on to drive me out of your 
eompound! Old Mohamed Din 
nearly had a fit and retired 
hurriedly, talking to himself 
about sorcery and Satan! 

“The thing is this,” con- 
tinued the Major, “I’ve got 
that bahinshut Bhagget Sing 
on toast, and Anath Bhose is 
equally incriminated also; but 
I haven’t yet got hold of the 
names of the other of our lads 
who are mixed up in the show. 
So far, I don’t think that the 
Ghadr has had much luck in 
the regiment, but that Bengali 
swine is as cute as you make 
’em, telling the men that the 
Government don’t send ’em to 
the war because it doubts their 
courage, and cheery sort of yarns 
like that. Also half the women 
in the city are in his pay, and 
laugh at ’em about not being 
on service when they walk 
down the bazar of an evening, 
and you know how sulky a 
Sikh can get if his dignity’s 
ruffled by his women-folk, As 
far as I can make out, Anath 
Bhose and Bhagget Singh have 
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approached about twenty of 
the Sikhs, selecting those who 
may have some minor regi- 
mental grievanee that supplies 
a working basis for sedition. 
They hope to raise a shindy 
during the Sikh festival next 
week by making all the men 
tight on hocussed liquor and 
then turning a seditious Guru! 
on to spout to them; as soon 
as I—or rather, since I am 
supposed to be a deaf and dumb 
permanency in the shrine—ag 
soon as Inspector Mul Singh 
can get the list of names 
of the men involved in the eon- 
spiracy, we'll round ’em all up 
on parade and hand ’em over 
to the Civil. We will have tlre 
Pathan squadron in the vicinity 
in case they cut up nasty, but 
as a matter of fact I den’t 
anticipate the rotters getting 
much sympathy from the re- 
mainder of their squadron, and 
twenty men can’t give much 
trouble when arrested. And 
now, lad, that’s that, and se to 
bed, as old Pepys puts it!” 

“Bed?” ejaculated Dicky, 
eyeing the hard pavement 
with disfavour. ‘“ What about 
my kit? Can’t I get my 
bearer to bring my Welseley 
valise along to-morrow?” 

“Certainly not!” replied the 
stony-hearted field officer. 
“But you can share a nice 
cool slab of marble altar with 
me,—come slong!” 

“ And does the Colonel knew 
of all this stunt?” asked Dicky, 
as he investigated the dubious 
possibilities of the Shrine con- 
sidered as a dormitory. 

“Of course he does,” came 


the sleepy reply; “you're not 
the only Sherlock Holmes in 
Asia!” 


The morning of the Wed- 
nesday before the Sikh festival 
dawned sultry and breath- 
less, as Major Berkelaye—now 
clothed and in his right mind 
—rode upon the dusty maidan 
accompanied by Dicky Magniac, 
who had similarly been resur- 
rected from his living tomb in 
the temple. 

The Colonel and the Ad- 
jutant were already upon 
parade, surveying the efforts 
of the last-joined ride of re- 
cruits in the jumping lane, 
while up and down the sheep- 
cutting tracks a squadron of 
smiling Pathans were un- 
ostentatiously trotting the 
“measured mile.” To the 
right of the bells of arms a 
party of Punjaubi Mohame- 
dans were—also unostenta- 
tiously —engaged at aiming 
drill; and in the further dis- 
tance, and beyond the road, 
the regimental rough - riders 
were long-reining some newly- 
purchased young horses. 

The Sikh squadrons were 
formipvg up preparatory to 
riding school, and Jemedar 
Bhagget Singh, busily engaged 
in dressing their serried ranks, 
had his back turned when 
Dicky first arrived. When he 
had finished straightening the 
line he wheeled his herse about, 
only to come suddenly face to 
face with what at first sight 
he mistook for an apparition 
from the grave. 

“Salam Jemedar Sahib!” 
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said Dicky politely, ‘nice 
morning, isn’t it?” 

The Jemedar’s face paled as 
it beeame suddenly borne in 
upon him that all his treason 
was discovered. He made no 
reply, but sat his horse like a 
man turned to stone, and at 
this moment the Colonel came 
cantering up with a sheet of 
paper in his hands. Standing 
up in his stirrup-irons, so that 
all might see and hear him the 
better, the Colonel slowly read 
out a list of twenty-two names. 

“ Sowar Sant Singh?” 

“ Present, sahib!” 

“The walk—march—enough! 
halt! dismount! Sowars Phul 
Singh? Chaggat Singh? Lal 
Singh?” and he read down his 
black list until the twenty-two 
conscience-stricken Sikhs were 
assembled thirty paces in front 
of their squadrons. Here the 
officer commanding the Pathan 
squadron manceuvred it—still 
unostentatiously—a little closer 
to the Sikhs. Lastly, the 
Colonel read out in a very 
grave voice indeed the name 
of Jemedar Bhagget Singh. 

The Sikh officer sat staring 
blankly to his front as one 
who had not heard the sum- 
mons, and then soldier-like he 
made a prompt decision. “In 
the name of the one true God, 
there is no such thing as 
death!” he quoted bravely 


from the Sikh Bible; and 
snatching his light sabre 
from its slender scabbard, he 
galloped straight at Dicky 
Magniac, who happened to 
be directly in front of him. 
Dicky, whose own sword was 
already drawn for ceremonial 
purposes, dug both spurs home 
into his charger’s flanks and 
met the onslaught at the 
canter. The Sikh lunged 
shrewdly, the Englishman 
parried as skilfully, and as 
they both flashed past each 
other Dicky swung round 
swiftly in his saddle and 
drew a deep searlet back- 
hand cut straight across the 
nape of his vanishing oppo- 
nent’s neck, 

The native officer dropped 
his sabre, clutched drunkenly 
at his horse’s mane, and ten 
paces farther on fell heavily 
to the ground. 

He was quite dead when 
they came to pick him up, 
and Sodager Singh, dismount- 
ing, bestrode the lifeless body 
with a proprietary smile. 

“Those bitten by the Mad 
Jackal are better thus,” he 
said grimly, throwing a sig- 
nificant glance at the “C” 
squadron olerk, who had 
incautiously appeared upon 
parade; ‘and now, sahib, 
what of the Mad Jackal 
itself ?” 
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THERE is always another 
beautiful world than the one 
we know, and the average 
European will find at least one 
new one if he travels by sea 
and land to the far-away 
Province of Mendoza in West- 


from the green vineyards of 
the plain to the majestic terrors 
of the Cordillera, and descends 
by the steep slopes of Chile to 
the waters of the Pacific. It 
is a long trip, and a costly one, 
no doubt, but it will repay a 
big outlay of time and money 
for all who have the seeing eye 
and the smallest fraction of a 
soul, And part of the attrac- 
tion of this strange and distant 
world is, that it is really new 
and likely to remain so for a 
long time. <A sea voyage of 
7000 miles, with a train jour- 
ney of 750 miles after that, is 
apt to keep a place pretty 
select. It is never likely to be 
trampled into a mere cosmo- 
politan commonplace by the 
hordes that haunt Switzerland 
and the Riviera, from which 
delectable places of the earth 
the sense of foreignness has 
wellnigh disappeared. And 
yet it is this sense of foreign- 
ness in people, language, and 
custom which lends the right 
background and gives the true 
thrill to the genuine traveller. 
The city of Mendoza is the 
home of some 80,000 souls. It 
lies 750 miles west of Buenos 
Aires. One leaves the capital 


ern Argentina, passes leisurely - 
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in the afternoon, goes to bed 
later in @ most comfortable 
sleeping -coach, and awakens 
next morning as the train is 
sauntering into the sandy 
desert of San Luis, Not a 
single new piece of scenery has 
been missed since the night 
before, because the road runs 
for about 500 miles over a 
perfectly flat ocean of fertile 
“camp,” and the general view 
at any one point is exactly 
what it will be 100 or 200 
miles farther on; But on en- 
tering San Luis Province, one 
enters a waste of barren sand, 
low scrub, and ground cactus, 
stretching for 150 miles. No 
life is to be seen except at 
an occasional railway station, 
where a few ragged mortals 
and a dozen goats awaken one’s 
wonder at their existence in 
such desolation. No human . 
contrivance can keep out the 
dust raised by the train. In- 
side, the far end of the car- 
riage is sometimes invisible, 
and outside one sees nothing 
but clouds of it driving past. 
When the temperature is about 
90° Fahrenheit, the passenger 
soon becomes caked with it, 
and he is also forced to eat it 
in the dining-car, notwith- 
standing the abundance of 
electric fans. It is therefore 
with peculiar joy that towards 
afternoon one hails the green 
vineyards of Mendoza, the 
little snug orchards of peach 
and vine, and the myriad rills 
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and tiny canals that have veri- 
tably caused the desert to re- 
joice and to blossom as the 
rose. Nowhere else can one 
realise better the blessings of 
irrigation. Apart from the 
beauty of fruit and flower, of 
tree and garden, irrigation has 
made this province the home, 
par excellence, of the wine in- 
dustry of the country. Your 
true Argentine, and most of 
his foreign guests, drink wine 
at every meal, and although 
there is no export worth the 
name, the home consumption 
of native wine is so great as 
to make it a staple industry, 
which receives every year more 
scientific care and cultivation. 
When the stranger, therefore, 
enters this garden of Bacchus, 
he sees constantly performed 
before his eyes, and in a most 
literal way, the well-known 
miracle of water turned into 
wine; for the river Mendoza, 
born among the snow-fields of 
the Cordillera, tumbles down 
to the foothills, is tapped and 
guided over the plain, sinks 
into mother earth, and prompt- 
ly reappears in the juice of the 
grape, 

When you leave the station 
the charm of the little city 
strikes you at once. Almost 
every street is an avenue of 
trees, and provides delightful 
shade and shelter from the 
hot sun. On each side there 
flows the little rill which has 
been doled out from some 
bigger canal, In the centre 
of the town they flow more 
placidly along; but in the 
western outskirts, which lie 
sloping towards the foothills, 
they bubble down the con- 


duit to a merry tune, giving 
a distinct sense of refreshment 
on a hot day. And of course 
these “canales,” as they are 
called in Spanish, are largely 
controlled by the cleansing 
department. You see the pic- 
turesque employees thereof 
laying the white dust by 
simply swishing the water 
over the road by means of 
small pails attached to long 
wooden handles, I should im- 
agine that it is well to be on 
good terms with these gentle- 
men! They must find it easy 
and natural to bestow a 
liberal baptism on people who 
provoke them. 

But the happiest use of 
these “canales” is in watering 
your garden. The side-walks 
are not generally pavemented ; 
but even when they are, you 
can almost always tap the 
stream, guide it into your own 
premises, water your flowers 
and fruit, and draw off what 
remains into the main stream 
again. The gardener is in- 
dependent of rain in the city 
of Mendoza. And every one, 
rich or poor, has his garden— 
beautiful and luxuriant most 
of them are, cool and cosy, 
and laden with grapes, 
oranges, and peaches, and 
many other varieties of fruit. 
Indeed, compared with the 
hideous back rows of England 
and the gloomy tenements of 
Scotland, Mendoza is an en- 
chanted city, whose every 
street is a shady boulevard 
of palm and acacia, whose 
public buildings are tasteful 
and artistic, whose plazas of 
gorgeous blossom and per- 
feotly cultivated plants and 
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flowers yield everlasting de- 
light to the eye, and in whose 
humblest home is the cool patio 
with its centre-well and green 
roof of vine. Along the main 
streets the broad sunny pave- 
ments are rendered at once 
gay and reposeful by the 
scores of cheerful idlers who 
sit and sip their drinks at 
tiny tables, and seem on 
happy terms with themselves 
and all mankind. One feels 





that this, indeed, is civilisa-, 


tion, and thinks with pity and 
wonder of that older world 
beyond the seas where civil- 
isation is synonymous with a 
self-absorbed, wholly harassed 
existence. Not that business 
is lacking. There are banks 
and offices and railway head- 
quarters, courts of justice, 
municipal and _ provincial 
buildings, and great wine 
factories —all offering plenty 
of scope for brain and energy 
and initiative. There are 
several miles of single and 
double track electric tram- 
ways, horse coaches are cheap 
and plentiful, motor-cars are 
everywhere, and the shops— 
if not in size, certainly in 
window dressing —are as 
wonderful and attractive as 
any in our home cities. But 
with it all there is ever the 
sight and the sense of an 
inwoven quietness and cool- 
ness. Big teams of mules 
are still seen dragging their 
old-fashioned carts over the 
outer streets, the courteous 
white - gaitered “ vigilantes ” 
emoke their “cigarillos” on 
duty, and not merely narses 
and shop-girls, but the élite of 
the town, in smart carriages 
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and handsome motors, turn out 
twice a week to hear the city 
band discourse classical music 
in the great and beautiful park 
that lies to the west on the first 
gentle slopes of the Andes. On 
these and similar occasions the 
Guard of Public Security are 
onduty. Mounted on splendid 
horses and garbed in the most 
gorgeous uniform, they lend a 
strong element of colour and 
chivalry to the scene. The 
Park is indeed worthy of any 
city in the world, and the 
natives will tell you, not with- 
out good reason, that it sur- 
passes Palermo in Buenos Aires. 
There is a large artificial lake, 
with a fleet of boats, and the 
paths and avenues wind about 
amidst entrancing spots of 
greenery, that are ever and 
anon lit by flashes of brilliant 
blessom. Between the higher 
branches one occasionally gets 
a glimpse of a great statue that 
seems to be several miles off. 
If you ask what it is, you get a 
brief reply—brief, but full of 
pride and affection, “La Gloria, 
Senor.” We will tell its tale 
later on. 

In the meantime any one in- 
terested in earthquakes will 
make his way right to the op- 
posite side of the city. There 
in the humblest regions of this 
pleasant town he will find the 
ruins of San Domingo and San 
Francisco. Only the very thick 
walls of the cathedral remain 
standing. During Easter week 
in 1861, just when the people 
had poured out of church, the 
catastrophe befell. In four 
seconds, we are told, the city 
Was a mass of ruins, with ten 
thousand corpses buried under- 
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neath, Earth tremors can still 
be felt frequently. Although 
sometimes alarming, they leave 
no mark on the sunny tempera- 
ment of the people. 

But at all times the domi- 
nating feature of Mendoza is 
the great chain of the Andes. 
They dominate the mind too, if 
only unconsciously, and there 
is a thrill of expectation as one 
mixes with the busy throng of 
passengers on the platform of 
the narrow-gauge railway that 
winds up and away into the 
mysteries of the mountains, 
From the city, and notably 
from the Park, only the lower 
ranges are visible, and are so 
near that they entirely block 
the view of the giant central 
range. But these lower hills 
are themselves from 4000 feet 
to 8000 feet high, and the eye 
never wearies of gazing from 
the city at their frowning 
grandeur, their infinite variety 
of shape, and the changing 
tones of yellow, brown, and 
red that they reflect. 

It is six o’clock on a pure 
summer morning. The train 
from Buenos Aires has just 
arrived, and there is the usual 
bustle of passengers changing 
into the train that will start 
for Chilein half an hour. This 
train is just a miniature of the 
one they have left, The gauge 
18 very narrow, and yet, the 
carriages are comfortable and 
commodieus. The dining-oar 
is replete with food and 
wine, and excellent breakfasts 
and luncheons are served. 
The first hour is a gradual 
Winding ascent, and takes us 
past a few suburban villages, 
—delightful, snug little places, 
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embowered in fruit and green- 
ery. One remembers most of 
all a certain garden, the prop- 
erty it is said of a Frenchman. 
Nowhere has the writer seen 
such a gorgeous riot of colour 
as in that garden, lying at the 
foot of mountains whereon not 
one green thing will grow. 

We reach the river Mendoza 
and the steep climb begins. 
The engine tugs and pants 
into the deepening valley, 
crossing and recrossing the 
river which foams down head- 
long among great boulders 
with never a space of calm. 
Fourteen times is the river 
crossed before the summit is 
reached, and so one becomes 
gradually accustomed te the 
dizzying depths beneath rail- 
less bridges, to the slow drag 
upwards along the very edge 
of awesome precipices, and to 
the mountain walls that seem 
close against the oarriage 
window. A brief stop is made 
at Potrerillos and Cacheuta, 
both of which are fair-sized 
villages and have big hotels. 
Cacheuta is frequented by 
many visitors, not so much 
fer the scenery as for the 
medicinal waters, which have 
@® great reputation through- 
out the country. The baths 
are two miles in extent, and 
are over 4000 feet above sea- 
level. 

After Cacheuta the traveller 
is borne still deeper into the 
silent cavernous heart of the 
great mountains. There is no 
valley worth the name, only 
massive boulders torn and 
twisted and scattered pell- 
mell to the gorge, in whieh 
the narrowing river is dash- 
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ing and gurgling down. Even 
where the basin does widen 
out, there is only the coarsest 
grass and faintest vegetation. 
The sky has long since nar- 
rowed to an arch of blue, only 
visible by putting one’s head 
out of the window and look- 
ing up, for the mountain-sides 
rise heavenwards on either 
hand, sometimes sheer and 
rugged, sometimes smooth and 
convex, with vast aro-shaped 
stains left by spring-time tor- 
rents that have burst out from 
on high, and, unable to cut a 
channel, have spread them- 
selves out in their descent 
over wide fan-shaped areas. 
About two in the afternoon 
Puente del Inca is reached, and 
every one who really wishes to 
see the Andes alights here. 
The visitor's first instinot is 
to sweep the mountain walls 
that hem him in, and the 
second is to look back on the 
way he has come. He sees 
the cog-wheel track disappear 
at no great distance, as if over 
the round back of a barrel, and 
he feels that Mendoza must be 
right under his feet if he has 
been rising steadily for seven 
hours over a curved back like 
that, As a matter of fact he 
has come just 102 miles, and 
is right in the heart of the 
central range, though still a 
dozen miles from the railway 
summit. The valley is here 
about half a mile wide, no 
more, and so the tiny piece of 
civilisation lies almost buried 
beneath the towering hills that 
gird it round. It is difficult 
to believe that the smart little 
station is nearly 10,000 feet 
above sea-level. The atmos- 
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phere, too, has changed. We 
have passed from an almost 
tropical heat to the cool 
autumn air of Scotland. 

Puente del Inca takes its 
name from the curious natural 
bridge which spans the river 
at this point, carrying over it 
the highroad to Chile. The 
ancient Incas must have ex- 
erted their sway as far south 
as this, for high up on the 
hillside is also a great stone, 
reached by a steep bridle-path, 
and called the Dios Inca, At 
one glance the eye can take in 
the whole human settlement. 
It consists of the station, the 
post-office, the railway en- 
gineer’s house, the solitary 
farm, where plenty of mules 
and a few cows are kept, and 
the large up-to-date hotel, 
which is the sole accommo- 
dation for summer visitors. 
These visitors come, not so 
much, it is feared, to view the 
sublimities and to climb the 
mountains, as to take the 
baths that are built under 
the natural bridge, and are 
reached by an underground 
tunnel straight from the door 
of the hotel. The thermal 
waters of these baths are good 
for rheumatism, but bad for 
the heart. 

The writer lived during his 
stay with the engineer. It is 
a post for which there is little 
competition, for during the 
long winter the whole place 
is buried under snow, with 
only the railway signals and 
the chimney-pots visible. One 
has to dig one’s way out and 
in, and life is one long fight 
with icy winds and deep 
snow. The railroad is of 
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course blocked, and all traffic 
stopped for months together, 
and every spring there is the 
weary task of cutting open 
the road both by spade-work 
and by means of great re- 
volving snow-ploughs fixed in 
front of the engine and driven 
by its steam. But it must be 
remembered that in this part 
of the world the snow-line is 
very much higher than we are 
used to in Europe. It is 
roughly about 13,000 feet, and 
so in summer the visitor must 
look to the high summits to 
see the gleaming patches of 
white. The prevailing colours 
in summer are brown, yellow, 
and ochre, in all shades and 
combinations, In late years 
it has been found that close 
to the river alfalfa will grow 
to some little extent. The 
goats seem to eat stones, to 
judge from the diligence they 
show in visibly bare and barren 
heights, 

There are various excursions 
to be made from Inca, notably 
to the Almacenes on the north 
and to the Penitentes on the 
southern side of the valley. 
The latter is distinguished ‘by 
huge boulders and ridges about 
3000 feet above the railway, 
resembling vast images on 
their penitential knees. There 
is also the Dios Inca, which 
one can climb on foot if the 
nerves are good; and above 
all the Cumbre, where the 
highroad reaches the summit 
of the pass into Chile. It is 
after a certain stage in these 
ascents that the true majesty 
of the Andes reveals itself with 
almost tremendous effect, for 


the snowy peaks and shoul- 
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ders of Tolosa, Tupungato, 
Aconcagua, and other giants 
rise to view on every side, 
and in that crystal air seem 
to elose in and smother one 
in their grandeur, 

The writer remembers well 
his climb on foot to the Dios 
Inca, The awesome preci- 
pices, which at times drop 
sheer from one’s feet, are 
ticklish enough to ordinary 
nerves; but it was the snow- 
clad monstrosities of Tolosa 
and Aconcagua which physi- 
cally overwhelmed one with a 
sense of utter pigmy feeble- 
ness, and created a_ horrible 
sensation that one had lost 
all weight and was on the 
point of being blown by a 
breath of wind into the awful 
depths below. Whether this 
is the sensation which leads, 
as some say, to an occasional 
meaningless suicide, the writer 
knows not; but he confesses 
that he had in sheer fright 
to sit down on some secure 
ledge of rock and turn away 
his eyes from these towering, 
threatening masses that were 
far off and yet overwhelm- 
ingly near, Not only does the 
weight of the body seem to 
vanish, but these snowy mon- 
sters themselves seem to quiver 
and reel as if the whole solid 
earth were rocking on its base, 
and all things clinging to its 
surface might be shot into the 
horrid depths of space, This 
vivid and unreasonable sensa- 
tion was no doubt partly caused 
by the endless formations and 
transformations of cloud and 
vapour that rolled and eddied 
among these sublime heights, 
with such swift and startling 
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effects that the eye became 
dazed, and across that gulf of 
crystal-clear air, snow and 
cloud and rock seemed all 
shifting and unfixed together. 
And one other thing contri- 
butes to this strange experi- 
ence—namely, the sense of 
vast loneliness. The Alps are 
penetrated and overrun by 
humanity. They are the play- 
things of a gay and venture- 
some crowd. But here Nature 
reigns supreme, and the tra- 
veller feels that he has put 
himself within her titanic 
power, far from the reach and 
rescue of his race, Neverthe- 
less, the writer has in his 
possession, as a memento of 
that climb, a small round 
mirror fixed in a gaudy frame 
of gilt, and he sometimes finds 
it difficult to believe that this 
tiny evidence of human vanity, 
dropped, no doubt, from some 
pack-mule, was picked up some 
12,000 feet high, in the desolate 
wilds of South America. 

Two days later a party of 
six of us set out early in the 
morning to make the climb, 
par excellence, of this region 
of the Cordillera, The Cumbre, 
as the name implies, is the 
highest point of the road to 
Chile. We were mounted on 
mules. From Puente Inca to 
Las Cuevas at the head of the 
valley is ten miles, during 
which the road rises 1300 feet, 
and although the traveller is 
passing along amidst mountain 
grandeur that is hardly sur- 
passed in any part of the world, 
his mule remains the supreme 
fact! The animal is not only 
a philosopher, he is a stern 
teacher of philosophy. On his 


wretched bony back one is 
almost forced to learn patience 
endurance, self-restraint, and 
ether stoic virtues. His own 
stubborn virtue is ineredible. 
He carries out his plans with 
utter indifference to rider or 
“revenque.” His walking pace 
is funereal, his trot is painful, 
and his gallop torture, and he 
indulges in either three forms 
of exercise just when it suits 
him. Unlike the horse, he has 
no ambition to keep level with 
his mates. Strong language 
and hard knocks he placidly 
accepts, as he does the broken 
boulders in which his feet pass 
on unerring and unafraid. 

We dismounted about ten 
o’clock at the Las Cuevas 
Hotel, which, with its out- 
houses, is practically the only 
human dwelling-place. The 
station is the last on the 
Argentine side of the Trans- 
andine Railway. A few kilo- 
metres farther on the track 
suddenly vanishes beneath the 
mountains, to reappear on the 
Chilean slopes from a tunnel 
about two kilometres long. 
The hotel is really a kind of 
stone fortress against winter 
blizzards, and a general store 
for the few railway employees 
who must face the winter and 
spring. The garments in stock 
are arctic in nature, and out 
of them I chose a thick heavy 
poncho for the cold of the 
Cumbre. After coffee and 
bread we mounted again, and 
were soon beginning the climb 
proper on the mule path that 
is the steepest and shortest 
route to the summit. We 
could fix our objective by a 
big patch of snow lying just 
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beneath it. It was now, of 
course, that the mule asserted 
himself as the king of moun- 
tain carriers, In single file, 
up a tortuous and precipitous 
path, narrow as a_ ribbon, 
stony always, and treacherous 
often, owing to a dry loose 
texture, the mules bore us 
steadily and patiently, without 
apparent weariness or discom- 
fort. With well-known per- 
versity, they chose the very 
edge of the abyss wherever 
there was any choice to make, 
and one could only keep one’s 
eyes fixed sideways on the 
slope above to avoid the allur- 
ing and dizzying slopes below. 
The trickiest part of this path 
is called the Cuchillo del Dia- 
bolo,—the Devil’s Knife,—and 
here indeed one is absolutely 
at the mercy of one’s mule, 
The mountain wall is shaped 
like a barrel, with the far 
depths curving inwards out 
of sight, while the track rises 
in steep zigzags on the very 
outermost circumference of this 
uncanny contour. Withal the 
ground is loose and crumbling 
in the extreme. One stumble 
or mistake, and both rider 
and mule would certainly, like 
Humpty Dumpty, have a great 
fall, and the possibility is 
forced upon ene by the sight 
of more than one mule’s skele- 
ten lying far below. The 
creepiest moments are at each 
cerner of the zigzag, when 
the brute, in making the turn, 
raises his forefeet so much 
higher than his hind ones, and 
with such painful deliberation 
that the rider feels that he is 
just beginning to fall backwards 
and downwards for ever. 
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The Cumbre was reached 
and conquered at last, and one 
traveller at least felt a thrill 
of pride and exhilaration. He 
also felt a gale of icy wind 
that blew through his thick 
poncho as if it had been a 
gauze veil and ate imto his 
very vitals. For this spot, 
though only the highest point 
of the pass into Chile, and 
though, beside the snow-clad 
giants that rise on every side, 
it is no mountain at all, is 
actually approaching 13,000 
feet above sea-level, and is 
bitingly cold. What it can be 
like in winter is perhaps best 
gauged by a small rough- 
hewn mausoleum of stone which 
covers the remains and com- 
memorates the bravery of five 
postmen, who, while carrying 
the mails from Chile, were 
frozen to death at this very 
spot. 

But indeed this Cumbre, so 
far from the world of men, 
is an open-air sanctuary of 
the sublimities. Over its bleak 
stony bosom passed the heroic 
army of General San Martin 
as he led them to victory 
against the Spaniards, freeing 
first Chile and then Peru from 
the hated yoke, and ensuring 
for ever the liberty of his 
native land. Far down in 
Mendoza his gallant deeds 
have been made deathless by 
a magnificent statue to his 
memory. It is an immense 
figure of Liberty drawn in a 
chariot by dashing hersemen, 
and round the huge pedestal 
runs a frieze of bronze, wherein 
is cut in bas-relief the story 
of this bold campaign—San 
Martin in council with his 
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staff, the patriotism of women, 
the toil of men, the arduous 
conquest of the mountains, 
ending with scenes of battle 
and of victory. The memorial 
has been erected at the nation’s 
expense, on a hill 1500 feet 
high, beautifully laid out and 
planted, and approached from 
the city by a specially made 
road three miles in length. 
The hill is known through- 
out the Argentine as the Cerro 
de la Gloria—The Hill of Glory 
—and any one who stands 
13,000 feet high upon the 
Cumbre and thinks it out, will 
decide that it is a very fitting 
name. 

One’s attention, however, is 
drawn more immediately to 
something else. The boundary- 
line between the Argentine and 
Chile runs right along the 
summit of this pass, and erected 
upon this line is perhaps one of 
the most curious memorials in 
the world. It is a colossal 
statue of Christ the Redeemer. 
Cast in bronze, and raised upon 
a solid concrete pediment, the 
gigantic figure—it seems to be 
nearly forty feet in height— 
is designed in loose robes, and 
bears aloft in one arm a great 
metal cross. The pediment 
bears a plaque with the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 


LOS CIRCULOS DE OBREROS 
DE LA REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 
A CRISTO REDENTOR 
POR LA PAZ DEFINITIVA 
ENTRE ARGENTINOS Y CHILENOS.! 
1902-1904. 


It was designed by an Ar- 


gentine sculptor, and commem- 
orates the settlement by arbi- 
tration of a boundary dispute 
which threatened a bitter war 
between the two nations. But 
the spectator hardly thinks of 
that, both touching and pro- 
mising though it is, He sees 
only the majestic figure of 
peace and goodwill, standing 
there amidst the silence and 
the unspeakable sublimity, far 
above the busy haunts of men, 
in the very heart of the Andes. 
One need be no moralist, 
whether pagan or Christian, 
to catch the wonder and sig- 
nificance of that figure and 
that scenery,— Man and Nature 
alone together, silent together, 
and yet both eloquent of things 
too high and deep for common 
men to speak. One thinks of 
the village of Nazareth, so 
utterly far away in space and 
time, and in a flash the world 
becomes a place of miracle and 
mystery. Or one dwells vague- 
ly upon this symbolic picture 
of two great human creeds— 
God manifest in Man, and God 
immanent in Nature, — both 
made concrete in these lonely 
wilds. 

But had there been no sym- 
bolic statue, no historic glories, 
nothing but the scene around, 
the Cumbre would yet be hal- 
lowed by the grandeur that 
girds it on every side, Itself 
a high mountain, it is yet 
dwarfed beside the towering, 
snow-clad peaks and shoulders 
of Tupungato, Juncal, Tolosa, 
Aconcagua, and others whose 
names I know not, every one of 





? “The Workers’ Clubs of the Argentine Republic to Christ the Redeemer 
for lasting peace between the Argentine and Chilean nations.” 
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them much higher than Mont 
Blane, and scattered around in 
such profusion that the eye has 
a feast of unsurpassable glories. 
Aconcagua, the monarch of 
them all, is about twenty-four 
miles to the north, and through 
that distance one can see with 
perfect distinctness the snow 
drifting in hurricane gusts off 
the very summit, Indeed, from 
the Cumbre one gets an excel- 
lent view of this famous moun- 
tain. About 23,000 feet in 
height, it offers the spectacle of 
10,000 feet of everlasting snow 
and glacier, and this in the 
height of a subtropical summer. 
One can only realise such 
heights and feel the terror of 


their majesty by first ascend- . 
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ing steadily one hundred and 
twelve miles from the plain to 
an altitude of 13,000 feet, only 
there finding the first patches 
of snow, and seeing still far 
above him those white giants 
of the world. 

Indeed, one might be in a 
different world altogether. It 
is positively hard to imagine 
the green familiar earth. Not 
the eye of eagle could pierce to 
any living plant or thing of 
green. Chile, we know, lies there 
beneath our feet, and beyond 
the great ocean, but all the eye 
can see is towering snow-clad 
monsters coming up out of the 
void, as if from some horrible 
bottomless pit. 

P, H. N. 
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Vv. MASCOTS. 


WHEN the galleys of Phoenicia, through the gates of Hercules, 
Steered South and West along the coast to seek the Tropic Seas, 
When they rounded Cape Agulhas, putting out from Table Bay, 
They started trading North again, as steamers do to-day. 

They dealt in gold and ivory and ostrich feathers too, 

With a little private trading by the officers and crew, 

Till rounding Guardafui, steering up for Aden town, 

The tall Phoenician Captain called the First Lieutenant down. 
“By all the Tyrian purple robes that you will never wear, 

By the Temples of Zimbabwe, by King Solomon I swear, 

The ship is like a stable, like a Carthaginian sty. 

Iam Captain here—confound you !|—or I’ll know the reason why. 
Every sailor in the galley has a monkey or a goat; 

There are parrots in the eyes of her and serpents in the boat. 
By the roaring fire of Baal, I’ll not have it any more: 

Heave them over by the sunset, or I’ll hang you at the fore!” 
“What is that, sir? Notas cargo? Nota bit of private trade? 
Well, of all the dumbest idiots you’re the dumbest ever made, 
Standing there and looking silly: leave the animals alone.” 
(Sailors with a tropic liver always have a brutal tone.) 

‘“* By the crescent of Astarte, I am not religious—yet— 

I would sooner spill the table salt than kill a sailor’s pet.” 


VI. THE SPARROW. 


A perfectly calm blue sea, a 
blazing June sun, and absolutely 
nothing to break the mono- 
tony of a blank horizon. The 
sparrow was dead-beat, and 
travelling slowly to the north 
and west on a zigzag course, 
about two hundred feet high. 
The sparrow had no right to be 
there at all. He hailed from 
a Yorkshire hedgerow, and 
nothing but a real three-day 
fog and westerly winds could 
have brought him over such a 
waste of waters. He had been 
flying in a circle all night, 
swerving at intervals down to 
the water in the vain hope of 


finding rest for his aching 
muscles. Now he was heading 
roughly towards his home 
with but slight hopes of ever 
reaching it, 

A faint droning noise to the 
north made him turn, and low 
over the straight-ruled horizon 
he saw a silvery-white line that 
every moment grew larger. He 
headed tewards it, but at a 
mile range swerved away to 
pass astern of it. It was not 
an inviting object for even a 
lost sparrow to rest on, With 
engines running slew—so slow- 
ly that the blades of the great 
propellers could be easily seen 
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—with a broad white-and-black 
ensign flapping lazily below 
and astern, the Zeppelin droned 
on to the south’ard, a thing of 
massive grace and beauty on 
such a perfect summer’s day. 

With a vague idea that 
the monster might lead him 
home, the sparrow turned and 
followed. The Zeppelin slowly 
drew ahead and rose higher, 
while far to the south, another 
monster rose over the skyline, 
black against the sun. The 
great craft passed each other 
and turned away, the first one 
heading back to the north 
whence he had come, and the 
second disappearing to the east, 
climbing slowly as he went. 

The sparrow turned also and 
fluttered and dipped in path- 
etic confidence after his first 
visitor, The -fact of having 
seen something, however un- 
pleasant and strange - looking, 
had given him a new access of 
strength, and he was able to 
keep the great silver thing 
in easy view. Suddenly the 
Zeppelin tilted like a hunter 
at a high fence, and the note 
of his engines rose to a dull 
roar. He climbed like — well, 
like a sparrow coming up 
to a house-top—and at three 
thousand feet he circled at full 
power, levelling off his angle, 
and showing a turn of speed 
which left the frightened bird 
gaping. 

The sparrow fluttered on 
vaguely, passing at 100 feet 
above the water, below the 
Zeppelin. He had decided that 
a pilot who played tricks like 
that was no sort of use to him, 
and that he had better stick 
to his original idea of working 
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to the north and west, however 
lonely a course it might be. 
He swerved a little at a rush- 
ing, whistling noise that came 
from above him, and which 
grew to a terrifying note. A 
big dark object whipped past 
him, and a moment later 
splashed heavily into the 
mirror-like surface below. The 
rings made by its impact had 
hardly started to widen, when 
there was a great convulsion, 
and a column of smoky-white 
water leapt up behind him, 
followed by the roar of an 
explosion. Thesparrow started 
te climb—te elimb as he had 
never done in his life. Twice 
more—his weariness forgotten 
—he was urged to further 
efforts to gain height, by the 
shock of the great detonations 
from the water below. The 
Zeppelin was down to a4 
thousand feet now, swinging 
round on a wider circle. Five 
hundred feet below, the sparrow 
saw a faint streak on the 
water which faded at one end 
into blue sea, and at the other 
narrowed to a little feather of 
spray round a dark point that 
was travelling like the fin of 
some slowly moving fish to the 
north-westward. The Zeppelin 
saw it too, and came hunting 
back along the line. Bang— 
bang—bang! Great columns 
shot up again ahead and 
astern of the strange fish, and 
away went the sparrow to the 
south ence more. Any course 
was bad in this place, and it 
was better to die alone in the 
waters than to be pursued by 
such a monster of the air. As 
he went he heard more and 
more detonations behind him, 
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until the noise of the droning 
engine had died, when he was 
again alone over the sparkling 
unfriendly sea. The exertions 
and alarm of the last hour had 
taken the last of his reserve 
forces, and in uneven fiutter- 
ings his flight tended lower 
and lower, till he was a bare 
twenty feet from what he knew 
must be his grave. Then came 
a miracle of war. A bare 
quarter-mile ahead a thing 
like a tapering lance began to 
rise and grow from the water. 
It was followed by a grey, 
black-lettered tower which also 
grew and showed a rounded 
grey hull, moving slowly south 
with a white band of froth 
spinning away astern, A lid 
on the tower clanged open, and 
two figures appeared. One 
raised something to his eye, and 
faced south. The other stood 
on the rail and pivoted slowly 
round, staring at sky and sea. 

“T wonder what the deuce 
he was bombing—bit of wreck- 
age, I suppose,” said the man 
on the rail. 

“Well, it wasn’t us anyway. 
The blind old baby-killer.” The 
man with the sextant lowered 
it and fiddled with the shades. 
“ We've got no boats near, have 
we, sir?” 

“Not for donkeys’ miles. I 
hope it was a Fritz, anyway. 
I say, look at that spadger!” 

“Where? I don’t see it. 

Btand by. Stop, sir.” 

“All right, I got you. Here, 
catch this watch. That spad- 
ger’s gone down into the cas- 
ing, and he'll drown if we dip 
with him there. Look out for 
those Zepps. coming back.” . 

The Captain swung quickly 
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down the foreside of the con- 
ning tower, ran forward and 
peered into the casing in the 
eyes of the boat. 

“Zepp. coming, sir,—north 
of us, just gone behind a bit 
of cloud.” 

“Zepp. be damned. Ah! got 
you, you little beggar.” He 
reached his arm into a coil of 
wet rope and rose triumph- 
antly to his feet. The sparrow 
cheeped pitifully as he ran aft 
again and took the ladder in 
two jumps. He gave a glance 
astern and another all round 
the horizon before following his 
sextant-clutching subordinate 
below. The lid clanged, and 
with a sigh, a gurgle, and 
a flirt of her screws the sub- 
marine slid under, the blank 
and expressionless eye of her 
periscope staring fixedly at an 
unconscious but triumphant 
Zeppelin that was gliding out 
from a fleecy patch of cloud 
astern. 


“Here you are, Lizzie. Skip- 
per said I was to let him go 
soon’s we got in, but I just 
brought ’im to show you. 
We've ’ad ’im aboard five days 
now, and ’e can’t ’alf eat bis- 
cuit.  ’E’s as full as ’e can ’old 
now. Open the window, old 
girl, and we'll let ’im out afore 
I starts ‘uggin yer.” 

The lid of the cap-box opened 
wide and the sparrow hopped 
to the table. He raised his 
cramped wings and fluffed out 
his feathers as he felt his 
muscles again. There was a 
flutter and a flip of his im- 
pudent tail, and quicker than 
the eye could follow him the 
wanderer was gone. 
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VII. ““OUR ANNUAL,” 


Up the well-remembered fairway, past the buoys and forts we 
drifted— 

Saw the houses, roads and churches, as they were a year ago. 

Far 0 were wars and battles, all the dreary clouds were 
ifted, 

As oa turned the Elbow Ledges—felt the engines ease to 
** Slow.” 


Rusty side and dingy paintwork, stripped for war and cleared 


for battle— 

Saw the harbour-tugs around us—smelt the English fields 
again,— ; 

English fields and English hedges—sheep and horses, English 


cattle, 
Like a screen unrolled before us, threugh the mist of English 


rain, 


Slowly through the basin entrance—twenty thousand tons 
a-crawling 

With a thousand men aboard her, all a-weary of the War— 

Warped her round and laid alongside with the cobble-stones 
a-calling— 

“ There's a speeial train awaiting, just for you to come ashore,” 


Out again as fell the evening, down the harbour in the gloaming 
With the sailors on the fo’o’sle looking wistfully a-lee— 

Just another year of waiting—just another year of roaming | 
For the Majesty of England—for the Freedom of the Sea. 


A WAR WEDDING. 











Old Bill Dane? Yes, he’s 
married now. We got a week’s 
refitting leave, and I’ve just 
been seeing him through it. 
Ye—es, there was a bit of a 
hitch when they were engaged, 
but—— Well, I'll tell you 
the story. I saw most of it, 
because I was sort of doing 
second for him then toe. You 
see, he and I got it rather in 
the neck in the August scrap, 
and we came out of hospital 
together. I had a smashed 


leg and he had a scalp wound. 
Nothing to write home about, 
but it didn’t make any more 
of a Venus of him when it 
healed. They sent us on sick- 
leave, and we stayed with his 
people. His guvnor’s the eye 
specialist, you know—got a 
home in town, and keeps the 
smell of iodeform in Harley 
Street, and doesn’t let it come 
into the house. We were all 
right, We led the quiet life, 
and just pottered around, and 
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saw the shows and so on. 
We gave the social life a miss 
until Bill’s sister let us in. 
Bill didn’t want to go, but 
she put it to me, and as I 
was sort of her guest I had 
to make him come. Who? 
The sister? Oh! all right, 
you know. Don’t be a fool, 
or I won’t tell you the yarn. 
Well, she took us poodle- 
faking, and it cost me a bit 
at Gieves’ fer new rig too. 
It was about our third stunt 
that way when Bill got inte 
trouble. We were at some 
bally great house belonging 
to a stockbroker or bookie or 
some one, and they were doing 
fox-trots up and down the 
drawing-room, and Bill and I 
were rather out of it. I was 
lame and he’s no dancing man, 
unless it’s just dressed in a 
towel or two to amuse guests 
in the wardroom when there’s 
a bit of table-turning going on. 
Some weman came and told 
him he’d got to join up, and 
took him over to the girl. 
She was dressed regular war- 
flapper fashion, you know, like 
a Bank of Expectation cheque, 
except she hadn’t got a top- 
hat on as some of them had 
lately. Most of ’em in the 
room were togged out like 
that, and Bill and I had just 
agreed we didn’t go much on 
the style at all, but Bill is a 
proper lamb about women. 
He did one turn of the room 
with the girl, dancing a sort 
of Northern Union style, and 
then she stopped, and he 
brought her over to me and 
plumped her on the sofa be- 
tween us. I think he wanted 
to see if I was laughing. She 
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started on me at once, and 
asked me all about my leg 
and Bill’s head, and talked 
like a Maxim, Asked me if 
we were great friends, and 
made me laugh. I said we 
had only forgathered be- 
cause I had beaten him in 
the middle- weights in the 
Grand Fleet championships, 
and though I had never seen 
his face before, his left stop 
had touched my heart. She 
dropped me then—she thought 
I was pulling her leg—and 
turned to Bill, and then his 
sister took me off to get her 
tea. I didn’t realise Bill 
was getting soft about it till 
his sister told me, though the 
fact of our going to tea and 
dinner at the girl’s home that 
week had seemed funny to me 
at the time. The sister was 
rather pleased about it—said 
she knew the girl and liked 
her. I said I didn’t think 
much of that sort, but she 
smoothed me down a bit. She 
thought that they would do 
each other good. I said Bill 
was such an old lamb hed 
only get sloppy, and do what 
the girl told him; but she 
laughed. She told me I might 
know Jim in the ring, but I 
didn’t know much about him 
otherwise. I was rather shirty 
at that, but I think now she 
was talking sense, though I 
didn’t then. Well, Bill can 
get quite busy when he makes 
his mind up, and the way he 
rushed that girl was an educa- 
tion to watch. They were en- 
gaged in ten days from the 
first time we went to her 
house, and I. don’t think we 
missed seeing her for more 
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than twelve hours in that 
time. I? Oh, I and the sis- 
ter were chaperons. I didn’t 
mind. I was sorry for Bill, 
but I wasn’t going to speil 
things for him if he was set 
on it, 

Ths girl’s people were all 
right. They were rather the 
Society type, you know— 
thought London was capital 
of the world, and that a 
Gotha bomb in the West 
End ought to mean a new 
Commander-in-Chief to relieve 
Haig; but they were quite 
decent. 

The trouble? Well, I’m com- 
ing to that. It came about a 
week after they had announced 
the engagement. Old Bill had 
been getting a bit restive over 
things. You see, he had begun 
to wonder just where he came 
into the business. He wanted 
to get the girl off by her 
lonesome to a desert island, 
and tell her what a peach 
she was, for the rest of her 
natural life; but the girl hadn’t 
got an inkling of what he 
thought about it, He was 
towed round like a pet bear 
and told to enjoy himself, 
while people talked over his 
head. She was just a kid, 
and she didn’t know. It 
seemed to her that being en- 
gaged was good fun, and 
getting married was a matter 
they could think about later, 
when she'd had time to con- 
sider it. She was all for the 
tango-tea and the latest draw- 
ing-reom orazes. I didn’t feel 
enthusiastic about his affairs, 
and I told the sister so; but 
she laughed about it all. I 
didn’t. The girl, Hilda — her 
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name was Hilda Conron—was 
just like a kid with a tey. 
She took him around and 
showed him off, and she went 
on quacking away to all her 
pals as if Bill wasn’t in the 
room. She seemed to take it 
for granted he was going to 
join up with her crowd and 
learn to do the same tricks 
and talk the same patter as 
they did. Bill certainly tried ; 
but they treated him like a 
fool, and he told me several 
times he felt like one. Well 
then, we eame to the smash. 
Lord, it was a queer show, 
and I’d sooner have had my 
leg off than have missed it. 
We were taken off to a 
charity auction, Red Cross or 
something, where they sold bits 
of A. A. shell with the Gov- 
ernment marks on them as 
bits of Zepp. bombs, and 
Pekinese dogs for a hundred 
quid or so. After the sale, 
about twenty of the house- 
hold and the guests that had 
paid most clustered round to 
add up the takings and drink 
tea and talk. Miss Conron 
had been selling things, and 
was dressed up to the nines, 
There was a bishop there, 
and some young staff officers 
and some civilians, M.P.’s, or 
editors or something like that. 
Old Bill was sitting with me 
and his sister, looking like a 
family lawyer at a funeral, 
and the girl was perched on 
a sofa with a lanky shop- 
walker-looking bloke alongside 
her. He was an indispensable 
of sorts — Secretary to the 
Minister of some bloomin’ thing 
or other. He was the lad, I 


tell you,—sort of made you 
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feel you were waiting on the 
mat when he talked. He was 
laying down the law about 
the War and all about it, 
and he talked like all the 
Angels at a Peace Conference. 
But it was the bishop that 
put his foot in the mulli- 
gatawny first. He agreed 
with the smooth-haired draper- 
man about the need of peace, 
but he said we should see 
that Germany provided suit- 
able reparation for Belgium. 
Bill sat up and got red and 
stuttered, and said: “I don’t 
think Germany or anybody can 
give Belgium back what she has 
lost.” 

They all looked at Bill as if 
he had just dawned on them, 
and Bill looked more foolish. 
The draper-man shipped an 
eye-glass and looked him over 
like a new specimen. “Ah!” 
he said, “our naval friend? 
perhaps you will tell us in what 
way you consider the War can 
be ended before the world 
comes to economic ruin, Must 
we wait until you have had 
your fill of fighting or have de- 
stroyed the High Sea Fleet?” 

Bill stood up and stopped 
looking silly. Miss Dane leaned 
back in her chair, and I heard 
her sigh as if she was pleased 
about something. 

“Never mind the High Sea 
Fleet,” said Bill, ‘That’s not 
your business to worry about. 
But as to ‘fill of fighting,’ 
you've said it there. When 
we've had our fill of fighting 
Germany will have had more, 
but we're a long way from that 

et.” 
; The long stiff turned to Miss 
Conron. “Why, little Miss 
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Hilda,” he said, “your fiancé 
is charming. He should speak 
in the Park on Sundays and 
we would all come to listen.” 

The girl got red and looked 


daggers at Bill. She didn’t 
like his making a fool of him- 
self, and she wanted him back 
in his chair again. The long 
man put a hand on her knee 
and spoke quietly to her, and 
she shook her head at him and 
laughed. That did it. My 
oath! that did it all right, 
Bill shrugged his shoulders 
back and took station in the 
outer ring of draper-wer- 
shippers, and spoke like a—a 
Demosthenes. 

“You blank, blank, blank,” 
he said, “get off that sofa 
and get away from Miss 
Conron.” 

The Bishop looked as if the 
end of the world had come and 
he was adrift with his cash 
accounts. The staff officers 
looked blank and the women 
got scary. I got up and took 
station on Bill's quarter in case 
any one got excited. The long 
man put up his glass again and 
showed symptoms of an ap- 
proaching oration. 

“You stay then, you half- 
breed dog,” said Bill; “I’m 
going to talk to you.” Bill 
put his hands in his coat 
pockets and looked around. 
“ Now listen,” he said; “I’m 
talking for a lot of men who 
aren’t here. We're fighting 
this show, and there are some 
millions of us. Who are you 
to talk of War or Peace? By 
God, if you try and pack up 
we'll put you to work again. If 
you're going tocompromise with 
Germany, we won’t. Have you 
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forgotten what the Germans 
can do? My oath, you make 
me sick. What can it matter 
if the nations are all broken 
and ruined so long as we smash 
Germany? We don’t want 
money and luxuries to fight on. 
Give us food and munitions till 
we have done what we started 
todo. You whining people— 
what do you know of it? Have 
you got no guts at all? Have 
you read the Bryce Report? 
Yes; I bet you have, and 
locked it away so that your 
women shouldn’t see it. I tell 
you, it doesn’t matter to us, 
and we're about four million 
men, if we are all killed so long 
as we kill eight million Huns. 
I know a sergeant who has 
killed five Prussian officers, and 
I think he’s a real man, not 
like you. He took to it after 
he saw a five-year-old girl with 
her hands cut off hanging like 
a sucking-pig on a meat-hook 
in a wrecked French village. 
Doesn’t that make you feel it? 
I tell you, if you play the fool 
behind our backs we'll take 
charge of you. Yes, Bishop, 
you'll keep up the good work 
in @ munition factory, and 
you'll work hard too. If you 
can’t be a patriot now, you will 
be when you've been caned 
across your lathe,” 

They were as still as mice, 
and the rumble of traffic along 
Piccadilly sounded very loud. 
Miss Conron was as white as a 
sheet, and her eyes were staring 
as if she was scared to death. 
Bill took a long breath and 
went on— 

“T’yve tried to see your 
point of view while I’ve been 
among you, and I can’t. I’m 
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going to leave you and get back 
to my own lot. I’m giving up 
something I didn’t think I 
could give up, but I won’t join 
you just to get it. There are 
not so many of us as there are 
of you, but you'll do what you’re 
told if we take charge. Most 
of us have seen dead men and 
some of us have seen dead 
women. None of you have 
seen either, and you don’t un- 
derstand. You want to hide 
things away and pretend 
they’re not there, They are 
there, and they are going on 
wherever the Germans are, you 
fools. There’s a man here who 
has been impertinent to me 
because he thinks I’m a fool. 
I’m a better man than any six 
of his sort, and I’m going to 
show him how. It will do the 
rest of you goed to watch, be- 
cause you haven’t seen death 
yet, and a man with a bruise 
or two will seem a big thing to 
you. Come along, my sofa- 
king, you're for it.” 

Bill walked up to him with 
his hands down and the women 
began to squeal. The draper- 
man was game. He took a 
step forward and swung his 
right. Bill hooked him under 
the chin and gave him the 
left in the stomach. The 
poor beggar backed off, taking 
a wicked upper-cut as he did so. 
As he straightened again Bill 
sent a couple of full swings to 
his head. He was going down, 
but Bill wouldn’t let him. I 
think if he hadn’t been so clever 
with Miss Conron on the sofa he 
would have got off fairly cheap, 
but a girl makes a lot of differ- 
ence to any scrap. He took 
about six more before he hit 
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the deck, and then he looked 
like a Belgian atrocity picture 
by Raemaekers. Bill came over 
to me and signalled his sister 
to the door. She moved off. 
My oath, she hadn’t turned a 
hair—she'’s a sportsman. He 
looked across at Miss Conron, 
who was still on the sofa 
looking at the huddled figure 
in the middle of the carpet. 
“T’m going now, Hilda,” he 
said; “your people aren’t my 
people. I’m sorry.” 

She never moved, but the 
colour had come back into her 
face again. Bill shrugged back 
his shoulders and turned his 
back, and we started for the 
door. Miss Dane was there, 
holding the handle and look- 
ing past us at the horrified 
group we had left. As we got 
almost up to her she smiled 
and came to Bill. She took 
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him by the shoulders and 
turned him round, and I turned 
to see what she was looking 
at. Miss Conron was walking 
that sixty-foot plank after us, 
and I knew when I saw her 
face that she and Bill were 
going to be all right. She 
didn’t say anything, and the 
four of us went out, and Bill 
kissed her in the hall in front 
of the servants. Trouble? No 
—not much. You see, Bill had 
had a scalp wound, and they 
put it all down to that. The 
draper-man didn’t want to 
publish things much, and Miss 
Conron’s father has got a bit 
of a pull. If he had no kick 
coming other people could 
shut up, and—eh yes! Sound 
as a bell—he wouldn’t have 
got married otherwise. But, 
by gum, his sister was right— 
wasn't she? 
KLAXON. 
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MOUNTAINS, FLOWERS, AND WAR, 


BY EDMUND CANDLER, 


THE more one saw of Meso- 
potamia, the more one longed 
for flowers and green shade. 
During all the fighting and 
waiting from Sheikh Saad to 
Shumran, during all the shiver- 
ing in the mud and sweltering 
in the sun and digging down 
to escape the hot flying dust, 
north by east of us there 
stood the bold flank of the 
Pasht-i-Kuh, snow-capped from 
the winter rains to the first 
week in May, and luring us 
with their deep gorges opening 
on to the plain. Up there one 
knew there must be flowers 
and meadows and trees, and a 
favourite topic in the Sannai- 
yat trenches in the hot weather 
was the hill-station we were 
going to build in the Pusht-i- 
Kuh after the war. I once 
skirted the range in an aero- 
plane near enough to see the 
sorub oak, My pilot was a keen 
mountaineer, and we were both 
consumedly home-sick after this 
glimpse of our desires when we 
flew back to the dull, monoten- 
ous dead flat by the Tigris. 

It was borne in on us more 
than once in Mesopotamia that 
altitude is life. When we left 
the baked deltaic mud, where 
for hundreds of square miles 
there is not a pebble, or a tree 
save the unsatisfying date- 
palm, and entered the low foot- 
hills less than a thousand feet 
above sea-level, we came to 
flowers, I was with the Jebel 
Hamrin Column that went to 
meet the Cossacks on the Per- 
sian borderland, The streams 


were white with water-butter- 
cup, and their banks starred 
with English flowers. As the 
vicious little shrapnel burst 
over usI felt the senselessness 
of war more than I had done 
for a whole year. In these iris- 
fields I had almost forgotten 
we were fighting. The great 
objective had been grasped 
and left behind. None of us 
could have felt very warlike. 
A blue sky, willows, a running 
stream, an English spring, 
banks bright with charlock, 
butterocups, clover, veronica, 
pimpernel, scarlet anemones 
glowing through the grass; 
beyond the stream a plain roll- 
ing up to a scalloped ridge of 
rock ; beyond this again, forty 
miles or more, the snows, and 
every promise of a flowering 
undulating country in between. 
It seemed hard on our men to 
have to go on attacking en- 
trenched positions after a lull 
like this. War carried out of 
the accursed dead plain, where 
it had beceme a normal kind of 
hell, into this green spot, seemed 
less a phase, more an eternal 
fact, than ever. 

I had not seen flowers since 
May 1916, when in the lull after 
the fall of Kut I wandered up 
the Karun river to Ahwaz, 
Maidan-i-Napthun,and Shuster. 
This district is reputed even by 
the Persians to be one of the 
most scorching fire-pits in Asia. 
Yet at the end of May in the 
ravines of the sweeping down- 
land under the Bakhtiari hills, 
the purple teazle, rows of fine 
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up-standing hollyhocks, and 
the magnificent spear - thistle 
were still flowering at 500 feet. 
Six weeks earlier the grass had 
been studded with narcissus, 
crocus, and anemone. We had 
left the deadness of the dun- 
coloured plain behind. Iguanas 
of all colours scurried through 
the grass in front of us, some 
of them red-throated as a 
pheasant. On the northern 
face of the Tul-i-Khayyat, 
where the ridge falls away to 
the Lehbarri plaiti in a series of 
platforms, like tiers in an am- 
phitheatre, we found larkspur, 
rocket, mullein, mignonette, 
scabious, salvia, convolvulus, 
borage, and the homely yarrow. 

It was not a question of lati- 
tude, for we were no farther 
north than Sheikh Saad,—or 
of temperature, for the thermo- 
meter rose higher ; it was mere 
soil and elevation, and the 
little respite the shade of a 
cliff gives a plant in a day of 
fourteen hours of burning sun. 
Yet we were not a thousand 
feet above the sea, A little 
altitude is a great blessing, and 
any virtue one may have found 
in hills in peace-time 
Is doubled and doubled and doubled 

again, 
And - omagy and raised to the power 
° ‘n,” 
for those who have passed 
eighteen months in the plains 
of Mesopotamia. 

Leave rules are generous 
in Force “D.” In the hot 
weather most of us get off by 
relays to India, and of course 
one makes straight for the 
hills, One has a full morth, 
and sometimes a few days 
thrown in, between disembark- 
ing and embarking at Bombay. 
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After Mesopotamia the joys of 


civilisation are sweet. Even a 
train journey across the plains 
in July is delightful; and no 
one who knows Kashmir 
grudges the fifty-one hours by 
rail to Rawal Pindi. The 
motor run of 160 miles through 
Murree and up the Jhelum 
valley to Baramula is good; 
and when one wakes up in the 
morning in a buttercup-field 
and mounts one’s pony and 
turns his head up the bridle- 
path to Baramula, one recap- 
tures the thrill one had as a boy 
on the first day of the holidays 
after the first term at school. 
The air is fresh and cool. 
One rides over the low plateau 
up into the firs and cedars, 
dips again to a stream, and up 
by a path like a steep English 
lane, where the wild roses fling 
their scent across the road. 
Then again to meadows and 
fielde and villages where the 
walnuts and chenars throw a 
generous shade. After a hue- 
less land of offence and nega- 
tion it is difficult to say 
whether colour or smell, or 
shadow or coolth, or the com- 
ing back to long - forbidden 
familiar things pleases most. 
One is most sensible to the 
freshness of everything. It is 
the gentleness and sympathy 
in the touch of the mountain 
air that begets all the rest— 
the life, the colour, the green 
shade, the sweet smells. Where 
this gentleness is not, as in 
Mesopotamia, there is death. 
Delicacy of colour and form 
and texture is born of it. In 
the fiax-field by the side of the 
road you will find the gamut 
of blue—in the flax and the 
borage, both flowers that steep 
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themselves in the sun, the 
lightest, clearest, filmiest blue 
of the iris of a young girl’s eyes 
and the darkest blue of cobalt 
merging into purple. And the 
succory grows at the edge of 
the field as at home, nature's 
stock blue, the primal elemental 
blue, spread everywhere as it 
should be in the image of stars, 
colour and form, like youth and 
beauty in one mould. 

I have often thanked God 
that I had a nodding unscien- 
tific acquaintance with plants 
as a boy, enough to tell the 
family of a flower at a glance 
without counting the stamens 
or dissecting it with a knife. 
This means that one finds old 
friends in mountains and 
meadows and woods all over 
the world, and one is never 
bored on a journey. At every 
step pleasant images and mem- 
ories rise, conjured up by 
shapes and smells, In half an 
hour on @ Himalayan path one 
lives through many incarna- 
tions. Here is the pink lychnis 
that used to grow on the bank 
over the pool where one learnt to 
swim; the white dianthus that 
one found on the cliff where 
one first saw the sea; the yel- 
low agrimony that grew behind 
the cricket-field wall at school 
when strawberries were ripe. 
One is greeted by small obscure 
flowers that one has forgotten 
for years, and meets again 
with a feeling like remorse 
the dwarf willow-herb, the way- 
side verbena, the enchanteér’s 
nightshade, and that pleasant 
prim flower with the prim 
name, Prunella Vulgaris or self- 
heal, which used to cover the 
path in a certain wood that 
led to a house of delight. 


Soon the warmth has drawn 
eut the smell of resin in the 
pine. Higher up in a clearing 
in the forest I dismounted and 
rolled on a bank of thyme with 
all the zest of a pony or an ass 
thyme 


*¢ That smells like dawn in Paradise.” 


I hoped the many thousands 
who had “gone west” in 
France and Mesopotamia were 
smelling it; for Paradise, if it 
is to be satisfying, must be 
earthy at least in its flowers 
and smells, There must be 
wallflowers and willow - herb 
and thyme and meadowsweet 
in the Elysian fields; for these 
we could well spare “the am- 
pler ether,” “the diviner air,” 
“the more pellucid streams.” 
Plants of new design, un- 
familiar hues and scents, with 
no grateful associations re- 
miniscent of earth, can only 
live in a bad dream of Para- 
dise, They could not proceed 
from the God who fashioned 
the primrose and the wood- 
sorrel. If one believed in a 
divinity so dull to his good 
works one would be more 
afraid to die, For there can 
be nothing in the next incar- 
nation half so good as the 
smell of hot thyme or the reek 
of a hayfield in this, 

It caused some amusement 
among my friends in Gulmarg 
that a man released from Meso- 
potamia, with the comforts of 
civilisation spread before him, 
should choose to go off into the 
wilderness and live in tents. 
But I met old friends who were 
starting on a trek in the Pir 
Panjal, and we carried a fair 
share of civilised comforts with 
us. Gulmarg lies in a cup and 
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is divested of flowers. The 
marg itself is deformed; all of 
it that is not reserved for golf 
is covered with a warren of 
huts scattered haphazard like 
goods-sheds in a station siding. 
The place reminded me of 
Gnatong in Sikkhim after 
military occupation. Yet if you 
go to the edge of the cup and 
look over you will see the best 
of Kashmir, The station does 
not spoil the Pir Panjal, for it 
is only a caravanserai, and there 
is little danger of it spreading. 
In half an hour’s walk you have 
left it behind. In the whole 
of the range from the Banihal 
pass to the Jhelum river there 
is not another bazaar or village 
on the marg level. 
Mountain-lovers, who are not 
mountaineers, will return again 
“and again to the Pir Panjal. 
It is the one range in the 
Himalayas where the mountain 
slopes are not always on end, 
where one oan gallop over 
downs of close-bitten turf and 
through forest glades. The 
margs, or meadows, lie on the 
northern side—open plots with 
a margin of trees through which 
one can look down on the 
golden valley of Kashmir. 
Riding through the dark forest 
one enters a clear marshy space 
of emerald green, the colour of 
seedling rice, often with a bright 
pool in it cumbered by fallen 
and rotting trees. The marg 
is sometimes a little garden, an 
acre or less, walled by pines; 
sometimes a stretch of a mile 
or two of open rolling down, 
covered with thyme and 
marjoram and eyebright. No- 
body understands why the for- 
est leaves these glades alone 
and does not encroach. In the 
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summer the Goojars or herds- 
men, gentle goatlike men with 
ape-like ears, drive their sheep 
and cattle up to graze from 
May to September, ascending 
or descending to different alti- 
tudes as the sun or snow 
compels them. In most of the 
large margs one comes across 
their low huts of horizontal 
pine logs rudely laid one upon 
the other. These are deserted 
in the winter. Half the charm 
of camping in the range is that 
there are no recognised bridle- 
paths or stages. The Goojars 
only know their own grazing 
grounds, and they will guide 
you from one to another, point- 
ing out the fords in the grey- 
bouldered beds of the torrents 
where the rocks have been 
moved aside to give their herds 
a@ passage. This makes for 
desultory travel. One may 
start with half a dozen different 
objectives. If the weather 
holds, one is drawn up to the 
ndgs or mountain tarns, or the 
jagged crest of the range where 
there are peaks for mountain- 
eers,—Tatakuti or the Darhwal 
Dome topping 15,500 feet. If 
one runs into persistent rain, 
one can plunge down into the 
plateaux of the Jhelum valley 
below the forest and the margs. 
Here one can generally count 
on sunshine and the delights 
of the most purely pastoral 
country in the Himalayas, 
My own bent after the Tigris 
valley was pastoral, but the 
lady who had instigated the 
trek was for ascending. Alpine 
flowers were her hobby, and I 
was content, The husband was 
all for easy stages. He ad- 
mitted to me that he would 
have given ten pounds to be 
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quit of the whole affair. Holi- 
day and peace of mind to him 
meant golf and bridge and the 
daily newspaper interspersed 
with his particular research. 
Once a year he martyrised him- 
self by going camping with his 
wife, who had the soul of an 
explorer. Healwaysswore that 
he would not do it again, and 
she always swore that she 
would not have him. But their 
ways were undivided. The 
fourth member of the party fell 
through. 

On the first day of our 
travels the sun shone. We left 
Gulmarg to the west, descend- 
ing 2000 feet into the valley 
of the Ferozepore stream among 
larkspur and mallow and warm- 
seented scabious. The path 
beyond led up through forést 
margs, rounded a spur, and 
emerged on the high sweeping 
downs that fall away from the 
main wall of the range. As 
we ascended, the whole forest, 
from 7000 to 9000 feet, was 
knee-deep in Jacob’s Ladder, as 
blue a carpet as the wild 
hyacinths 


‘That seem the heavens upbreaking 
through the earth,” 


but a lighter, more cerulean 
blue. 

The man was for camping 
by a ruined tower, an ancient 
robbers’ stronghold, whence one 
could look down on these azure 
fields and through the pines 
on to the plain. He had a 
great sympathy with the camp- 
followers, the servants and 
pony-men who abhor altitude, 
and to whose interest it is to 
halve stages. He was for 
heading for the valley, she for 
the hills. Having come to an 


attractive spot he was for 
pitching camp. ‘“ What could 
be better than this?” he called 
out to Diana. ‘A lovely little 
marg! your hard-driven slaves 
are tired,” And he pointed 
out to her professorially the 
beauties of nature for which 
she had left a comfortable 
home,—that golden hummock 
of buttercups—it was really 
ragwort—under the dark firs, 
the long row of sentinel mullein 
—he called it yellow foxglove 
—ranging down the cliff to the 
stream. No one who cared 
about flowers, he argued, could 
leave the spot for the uncertain 
beauties beyond, And it was 
such a good vantage- ground 
for retreat if it rained. We 
had left Gulmarg, the Club, 
the hotel, only one short march 
behind. 

Here the Goojars, observing 
a weakness in the will-to-pro- 
gress of the party, came up 
and protested that beyond this 
spot there was no grass, no 
wood, no traek, that other 
Sahibs had camped here, and 
that if we went on the ponies 
would all die. To which Diana 
in her buckskins made suit- 
able reply. A little argument, 
a little coaxing, some delicate 
reproof, a few contemptuous 
words to the men; then she 
mounted and whipped her 
pony over the next knoll, down 
the dip, across the level plain 
and up the incline. Here she 
waited and watched under the 
mast pines for the first signs 
of the movement she had 
kindled. Soon Azizeh, the 
tiffin - basket coolie, clad in 
faded indige, would appear 
over the rise, followed by the 
man with the lamps, and the 
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toothless Ancient of Days with 
his staff, and his look of cen- 
turies of slow resigned move- 
ment, imposed by some law 
which he was too gentle to 
resist. The caravan would 
slowly drag out its length 
again, tents and bedding, sky- 
pointing tables and chairs, 
valises, kerosene-oil tins, pots 
and pans, the husband some- 
where among them planting 
the point of his Khud stick in 
the turf with each deliberate 
step, moving a little less re- 
signedly than the Ancient of 
Days. He always yielded if 
there were a patch of blue, or 
a ray of sun. His dallyings 
were only moves in the game, 
the assertion of a philosophy 
to which he must be consistent 
—in spirit even if he had 
abandoned it in fact. And so 
in a spirit of perverse banter 
he would coddle a malingerer, 
giving him his horse to ride, 
and listened with assumed 
credulity to the pretexts of the 
pony-men, Yet every evening 
by six o’clock the woman had 
pitched her camp where she 
intended, or not far short of 
it; and the man, once seden- 
tary, was reconciled. 

The first night out of Gul- 
marg we camped in the Vehinar 
marg among the junipers. 
Each low isolated patch was 
a flower-bed, bright with the 
purple spires of monkshood, 
the lovely white drooping col- 
umbine, the bluey-grey codon- 
opsis, the branching yellow 
inula; the grey rock-beds of 
the little streams were avenues 
of the pink and red polygonum, 
and the thyme and eyebright 
disputed the turf. At sunset 
Diana and I were drawn up 
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the slope to the edge of the 
mountain a mile to the north, 
and looked over. The whole 
valley of Kashmir was bathed 
in opal and amber and gold. 
But it was only for a few 
moments. The powers of dark- 
ness were getting the upper 
hand. The glow of silver on 
the Woolar lake under Hara- 
mokh faded to a dull lead. 
Soon “the purpureal gleams” 
of Erebus had dispossessed all 
light, and the thick blanket of 
cloud that had wrought the 
transformation was almost on 
our heads. We hurried back 
to the camp, little knowing 
that we had witnessed the last 
innings of the sun for five days. 

By the camp fire, which the 
rain had not extinguished, we 
found the man happily smok- 
ing. He was always happy 
when the question of locomo- 
tion was in abeyance, and he 
entertained us till late in the 
night with a flow of good talk, 
Antiquarian, socialist, educa- 
tionalist, economist, steeped in 
the Classics, yet a contemner 
of our public schools, he carried 
an encyclopedia in his head 
that would have weighed down 
another pack-pony if we had 
brought it in volume form. 
His wisdom was borrowed from 
life and contact with men as 
much as from books; and 
though an analyist of human 
nature, he was more in love 
with Psyche than psychology. 
He found neither in the moun- 
tains, and our talk generally 
wandered far from the Pir 
Panjal. 

The next day we crossed the 
Krag Nangal Pass in rain and 
camped in Toshmaidan. On 
the third morning the clouds 
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were thick and lowering after 
heavy rain all night, but at 
ten o’clock the sun had light- 
ened and almost penetrated the 
mist. We decided to go on, but 
it was twelve before themen had 
struck tents and caught and 
loaded the ponies. A tall, dark, 
inarticulate Goojar of Tosh- 
maidan, without a word of Hin- 
dustani, guided us up to a sort 
of tunnel under the clouds 
which we understood was the 
pass. The other side of this 
range, the main backbone of 
the Pir Panjal, there are a 
number of unvisited or rarely 
visited lakes, which Diana was 
anxious to explore. They ap- 
pealed to her imagination, to 
her sense of adventure; they 
were the haunts of romance, 
the habitat of rare Alpine 
flowers, of late primulas and 
creamy saxifrage, of the blue 
corydalis, and the great blue 
prickly poppy, which stands 
out of the rocks like a human 
figure visible across the valley. 
But the man cared nothing for 
wild vegetation. Even under 
a@ blue sky he preferred to 
imagine the poppies; on this 
grey morning his attitude 
was of a parent dutifully es- 
corting a child to some display 
that left himcold. The higher 
we went, the farther we left 
loveliness behind, and _ the 
gloomier was his spirit. My 
sympathies were divided. I 
had seen enough of desolation. 
It was not savagery in nature 
that I craved now. For two 
years I had been longing for 
the hills,—but pastoral hills 
with flowers and grass and 
shadow of maple and scent of 
pine—not this naked play- 
ground of the elements. Yet 
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I remembered the fascination 
of high altitudes. Diana, com- 
ing straight out of civilisation, 
desired the starkness that had 
once attracted me more than 
grass lands or forest; and I 
was with her in her feeling 
that this obstinate buttress of 
matter must be defeated at all 
costs. It requires courage in 
man or woman to turn one’s 
back on a pass when one has 
set one’s face to it. 

As we got into the clouds 
out of the soaking drizzle, we 
entered a solid wall of rain. 
Our tents and bedding were 
sodden: the fuel we had taken 
up was barely enough for cook- 
ing, and we were to camp above 
the juniper limit. Everything 
pointed to a persistent tide of 
the monsoon. Nevertheless, 
Diana rode on with a rapt 
look in her face, happy in the 
capitulation of the body to the 
spirit. We waited for the 
husband under a rock, which 
instead of sheltering us con- 
spired with the rain in a deluge 
of waterspouts. Soon he ap- 
peared out of the mist. He 
was unconscious of any chal- 
lenge. The pass for him was 
merely a passage from bad to 
worse—for the “hell” of his 
imagination was a cold and wet 
hell, a stony, misty, cheerless 
hell, in which one was always 
slipping or ascending. He 
faced Diana and asked her in 
tones charged with emotion to 
defend her philosophy. Was 
it flowers she sought? She 
had left them behind. Was it 
scenery? You would get as 
good a view if you put your 
head into a pail of smoke and 
water. Was it rheumatism or 
pneumonia? Here the camp 
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arrived, and added their moans 
to his declamation. Azizeh de- 
clared that only yesterday a 
man had died on the pass. 
Diana said little. Her point 
of view was that if you were 
out for a thing you had to take 
the bad with the good; to- 
morrow might be fine. Her 
small and delicate body, poised 
in the saddle as she leant 
against the wind searching 
vainly for some physical argu- 
ment to back her moral one, 
implied a lack of sporting 
instinct in the man who took 
his thwackings so badly. But 
this was illogical. The man’s 
mind pivoted on the dry rock 
of common-sense; the question 
of victory or defeat had not 
entered his head; it was a 
question of an existence of 
relative sanity below the 
clouds, or a week in hell for 
fourteen human beings and as 
many beasts. Suddenly Diana 
yielded—to his misery rather 
than his persuasion. Where- 
upon the man became the spur, 
fearing her after-scorn, He 
swore by the gods that he 
would “stick it out,” that he 
would go on and “see it 
through.” But the woman 
swung her pony’s head down- 
hill, In a moment she was 
descending, he ascending and 
crying out “Iam going on. I 
am going on.” I stood between. 
My sympathies were with 
Diana. It was hard on her 
that she had not been born a 
boy; she looked one; in her 
breeches she reminded me of 
half a dozen young subalterns 
that I knew. Her relations, 
men and women, had shot, 
wandered, collected, and 
climbed all over the world— 
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yet for eleven months in the 
year her business was with 
babies. As the man’s voice 
became fainter in the mist I 
feared a permanent breach, but 
I knew neither her nor him, 
nor the foundations on which 
this frail superstructure of 
antagonism was built. 

Diana consenting, I mounted 
and pursued the man, but he 
would not return at first, 
thinking that I was her 
messenger and accomplice, and 
playing a part. He pictured 
the ghost of Diana’s thwarted 
desires sitting between them 
at meals in after years. But 
I répeated his own sentiments 
—which I now shared—with 
such conviction that he warmed 
to me, The excelsior business, 
we agreed, wasinsanity. These 
monsoon currents generally 
lasted ten days. Especially do 
they dog one with a persistent 
hate, after a long unnatural 
interval of calm such as we 
had enjoyed in the July of 
1917. We should not be able 
to see a yard in front of our 
faces, or to warm or dry our- 
selves at night; and the men 
would grouse all the while, 
and probably die or go sick 
out of spite. If it were Lhasa 
or Mecca, or Rima or Bagh- 
dad, or the Brahmaputra falls, 
it might be worth it,—but a 
few dirty little lakes a bare 
three marches from Gulmarg! 
Thus basely did I profane 
Diana’s Elysian fields behind 
her back. 

So we descended, and to our 
joy the clouds rolled down 
behind us in pursuit, gathering 
in volume. If there had been 
any break or truce in them 
during the next few days, it 
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would have been an irony that 
two of us could ill have borne. 
In the evening we were 
camped on a spur between two 
margs, where the roots of the 
pines gave us dry ground. We 
kept an enormous fire blazing 
in the shade, where we could 
warm ourselves and dry our 
tents, and beds, and clothes. 
The smoke, a little bluer than 
the mist, hung over the 
Goojars’ camp in the dip to 
the left, where they were cook- 
ing their meal on the yellow 
ragwort carpet. The rain 
ceased to pelt, but above and 
below us we could watch the 
sallies and hesitations of the 
storm and theclouds. A torrent 
thundered on our right, for a 
long time concealed until the 
curtain lifted slowly, unveiling 
the forest and the marg above 
it where the round patches of 
juniper recalled the dark-green 
house-leek growing on grey 
lichened tiles. The clouds rose 
higher, until a section of the 
main range was exposed under 
an arch of sky. We saw that 
we were camped under Tata- 
kuti (15,500 feet), a bold rock 
peak with a single band of 
snow bisecting it under a pro- 
tecting buttress. For a mo- 
ment we had a suspicion that 
it was going to clear, but the 
curtain fell again, rolling down 
the hill with a stage-like final- 
ity that reassured us. Far 
away to the north and east 
over the valley of Kashmir 
there was a sunlit patch of 
sky, which broadened and 
glittered and called us down 
to the plain. As it grew 
dark Diana and I watched 
the mountains anxiously and 
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looked up at the bank of 
clouds, fearing a break in the 
grey. So long as the sullen 
canopy was spread over the 
hills, we knew that it had 
been God’s veto and not the 
man’s, 

The night was still 
heavy, but rainless. 
sweet homely scent of 
elder entered our tents. The 
pines pierced the black roof 
of the sky over the camp 
fire, beautiful mysterious dark 
columns merging into a vaguer 
blackness. We boiled our 
coffee, and smoked our pipes 
and cigarette, and basked in 
the blaze. The man and I 
talked. He told me some of 
his spiritual adventures. He 
too had been a wanderer, not 
in the mountains but in cities 
and plains—in Turkey, Italy, 
and Greece, and the isles of 
the Algean—unearthing an- 
tiquities, deciphering manu- 
scripts, checking the inaccu- 
racies of Strabo in Anatolia, 
a guest of the monks at 
Athos, reviling the declivity 
and the fleas. Oreophobia 
was @ disease with him. The 
mountains were for animals, 
he said; he liked his flowers 
tame; and there was a dearth 
of interest in ground uncon- 
secrated by man. Above all, 
he hated gradients that would 
not submit to wheels, The 
woman spoke once or twice, 
addressing him as “As-is- 
easier,” her adaptation in the 
comparative degree of the 
name of Azizeh, the tiffin- 
coolie, who always chose the 
easier part. The man ad- 
mitted a common Horatian 
sentiment shared with this 
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philosopher. ‘Video meliora 
proboque,” he quoted, ‘“dete- 
riora sequor.” Diana doubted 
the seeing and approving of 
either; the downhill bias, she 
thought, was very apt. She 
quoted “The Grammarian’s 
Funeral.” Each was the com- 
plement of the other, so there 
could be ne rift. 

The talk veered back to 
Athos, and thence to fleas,— 
the man was sent to see that 
the pony-men had not put the 
pack-saddles under her bed,— 
Greek fieas, Kashmir fleas, 
Greek and Kashmir wine, 
Greek degeneracy, the beauty 
of Greek and Kashmir women, 
the beauty of women in Gul- 
marg. Diana was silent, but 
palpably happy and reconciled. 
When at midnight she turned 
into her tent she scanned the 
heavens and murmured thank- 
fully, “Not a star.” 


In spite of our investment 
by the clouds we enjoyed life 
in our camp on the ridge 
between the two margs. I 
was content, because we were 
camping in a cool green place 
thousands of miles from the 
desert, and the smell of a pine- 
wood fire invaded my tent. 
The man was happy because 
he had his books and he had 
not got to move, and Diana 
was happy because she had 
found some rare orchids and 
lousewort under the pines and 
had painted half a dozen 
unfamiliar species into her 
Himalayan diary, which had 
reached its fifth volume, and 
which was made up of illus- 
trations with nothing written 
in it except the names of the 
flowers and when and where 
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they grew. She had the 
necessary love and cunning 
for this work, and each of 
her volumes was worth fifty 
collections of dead plants, 

But after two days and 
nights in the mist we plunged 
like sun-worshippers down the 
mountain-side on to the plateau 
a thousand feet above the 
Jhelum valley, where the vil- 
lages nestle in the folded bases 
of the hills embowered in trees, 
where every stream is a wil- 
low avenue and most garden 
walls a screen of slender white 
poplars, where brooks race 
through flowery meadows and 
the edges of the fields are 
borders of balsam, larkspur, 
and scabious. We came down 
through the forest inte English 
flowers and English summer 
weather, into a clime where 
neither the sun nor the clouds 
had it all their own way, but 
where, as in Davidson’s poem, 
the sun was adventurous, and 
the clouds scattered largesses 
of rain, and the generous issue 
of it was seen in the trees and 
crops and flowers. 

The villages we czme to, 
lying mostly in the dips of 
the plateau on the banks of 
streams, are not on a path 
that leads anywhere. One 
would only enter them, flying 
from the hills as we did, plung- 
ing down into the plain by any 
haphazard route. Our sudden 
appearance sent the children 
flying into the corn; the 
women took cover, or hid their 
faces; the men regarded us as 
@ passing show. The whole 
country was fat and fruitful. 
There were orchards and little 
water- mills everywhere. In 
many of the villages there 
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were Ziarats, or graves of 
Muhammadan saints, often a 
simple hummock in a stone 
enclosure like a pound, shad- 
owed by a great chenar with 
a heronry in its boughs and a 
jackdaw’s nest in its bole; 
sometimes a two-storied house, 
with fretted and painted win- 
dows, and hanging eaves also 
fretted, the upper floor eleared 
for prayer, and the roof a 
garden of irises, as are all 
flat roofs in Kashmir. The 
villagers’ houses have the roofs 
of English barns. They are the 
most purely pastoral houses I 
know—half granary, half byre, 
two- or three-storied. The 
third, and sometimes the second 
storey, supported by beams and 
pillars of brick, reveal the 
hoarded gleanings of the year 
stored in gigantic Ali Baba 
jars of fireclay, seven feet 
high, reaching from the fioor 
almost to the ceiling. The 
storey below the fowls share 
with the husbandman, the 
wife, the distaff, the teeming 
progeny; and under them, on 
the ground floor, are the cows, 
These high thatehed roofs, with 
their open lofts and granaries, 
are visible for miles among the 
generous spreading chenars. 
The country was so rich and 
flowery and fruitful that even 
Diana, who had come out to 
conquer solitudes, was content. 
The man fell under the spell of 
ordered, communal life. He 
pointed to pumpkins and crops 
and a row of hollyhocks in a 
village, flowers that had been 
planted with intention by the 
owner of the house, Diana 
smiled at his awakened in- 
terest in plants, at his prefer- 
ence for the man-fed product, 
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“T believe you'd prefer a 
pumpkin to a gentian,” she 
said. 

The man defended the claims 
of the pumpkin with Aristo- 
telian logic. He admitted that 
the gentian was a stranger to 
him, but he made a good case 
for the vegetable. Then he 
said that he liked wild flowers, 
but that “it spoilt them know- 
ing their names,” and Diana 
and I were down on him like 
a ton of bricks. A lover of 
flowers, yet not interested in 
them enough to distinguish 
their names! A man who 
was content with humanity in 
the bulk might as well call 
himself a lover of people. 

Flowers, Diana argued, like 
people, are endeared to us by 
their ways, their oddities, their 
personalities, their habits. It 
is impossible to enjoy them 
without knowing their names. 
She pointed to a meadow by 
astream. ‘Just flowers,” she 
remarked scornfully, “A 
pleasing blotch of colour to 
the eye. No soul or indi- 
viduality in them.” 

The man repeated that he 
was content with the general 
effect. It was “distinctly de- 
corative.” To him all the 
associations of texture, touch, 
habit, fragrance went for 
nothing. Diana, as she rode 
past, was aware of the downi- 
ness of the mullein, the musk- 
like smell that dwells in the 
stalk of the giant inula and 
issues like a protest if you 
bruise it, the virginal shrink- 
ing delicacy in flower and 
seed of the balsam—the seed 
that will spring from you like 
a grasshopper at the lightest 
touch of the finger. The smell 
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and touch of these flowers 
afforded her delightful intim- 
acies. The man saw the yellow 
mass of buttercups, potentil, 
St John’s- wort, as one sees 
humanity in a crowd, unin- 
dividualised, whether brown, 
white, or yellow. Diana could 
tell at a hundred yards that 
the buttercup whieh chose 
that particularly marshy soil 
by the stream would be very 
erect, and would have spear- 
shaped leaves growing up the 
stalk, unlike other buttercups ; 
she knew that if she held up 
the St John’s-wort to the 
sky she would see the blue 
through a thousand little per- 
forations in the leaf, only if 
the stalk were square and not 
round, the leaf would be 
opaque; and she knew the 
ways of the scarlet potentilla 
(Nepalensis), the loveliest eye 
in the meadow, which has 
shades one finds in the raiment 
of saints in stained-glass win- 
dows, and sometimes in the 
skirt of a Kashmiri woman, 
but rarely in other flowers. 
She picked one with white at 
the base of the petals. This 
she knew was only an expres- 
sion of individual mood, and 
had nothing to do with fam- 
ilies or species. ‘‘Just like 
Nepalensis.” 

Diana returned to the 
analogy of flowers and people. 
Fancy going through life and 
thinking of men and women, 
if one thought of them separ- 
ately at all, by a vague de- 
scriptive formula. ‘You don’t 
want to know their names,” 
she said to the man. “You 
might say the same about 
people and pretend you cared 
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for them. Besides, the names 
themselves are beautiful.” And 
she reminded him of an early 
infatuation. “Fancy, if you 
wanted to recall Daphne, 
speaking of her as ‘that 
plump girl with the engaging 
freckles and the corn-coloured 
hair that I took into dinner 
at X’s!’” 

All day long the truth of 
Diana’s argument was borne 
in upon me. It might be 
literally accurate, but it would 
be spiritually untrue to say 
that—to Diana’s senses—the 
rose would swell as sweet by 
another name. Certainly the 
thyme and willow-herb and 
meadowsweet would lose half 
their fragrance under an alias, 
And colour would fade, too, 
without the intimacy that 
names suggest. I agreed with 
Diana that even the Latin 
names of flowers are beautiful 
and suggestive. Yet one is 
sometimes taxed with pedantry 
for being familiar with them. 
What could be better than 
Impatiens noli me tangere for 
the balsam? Who could be 
indifferent to Circwa, the 
enchanter’s nightshade, when 
it has been pointed out to him 
by name, or the Chrysosplenium 
in the bed of the mountain 
stream? There are dainty, 
modest, inconspicuous flowers 
whose individuality would be 
unremembered or forgotten 
altogether without their Latin 
name. 

The man missed much in 
the mere associations which 
flowers evoke in the same way 
as music and smeils. He did 
not know that he had been 
stumbling through Daphne in 
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the forest all the way down 
from the camp on the marg. 
And now, as we descended 
farther into the plain, we met 
the homely water-flowers that 
grow in the bed or on the 
banks of every English stream 
— meadowsweet,  loosestrife, 
arrowhead, water - plantain, 
even Butomus, the flowering 
rush. The bows of his boat 
must often have nosed them 
on the Isis and the Cher, but 
he was greeted by no familiar 
spirits blowing their elfin 
horns, waking echoes, con- 
juring up the old haunts, the 
old delights, the old desires. 

Other voices were calling 
him. As we descended, the 
man became a thruster, a 
pioneer. He was the engine 
now, not the brake. He 
hustled the servants, and blew 
impatient shrill blasts on his 
whistle summoning the Goojars 
to strike camp. He loosened 
the tent pegs and lent a hand 
at loading the ponies. He was 
fer long marches and early 
starts. His companions were 
provokingly, maliciously dila- 
tory. On the last morning he 
almost pulled the tent about 
Diana’s ears as she was paint- 
ing an uncommon balsam in 
her diary. 

Gulmarg received us under a 
sky still mercifully leaden and 
forbidding, emphatic in its 
veto, We arrived sodden and 
content. We had been wise— 
we had sought the sun where 
we could find it; and now 
that it was nowhere to be 
found, we were back again by 
a log fire under a roof. In 
the last march Diana had 
found more flowers than she 
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could paint in two days; the 
man’s spirits had risen as he 
forsook the vertical for the 
horizontal; but I was probably 
the best content of the three. 
After Mesopotamia I desired 
Arcadia, and the bad weather 
had driven us down into the 
haunts of pastoral peace. 
It was like a plunge from 
Nietzsche to Theoocritus, and 
we had camped among the 
only people I had met since 
1914 who were not destroying, 
or directly or indirectly aiding 
destruetion, or mending what 
others destroyed, who were not 
even aware of the disease of 
war. 

The man and I had fallen 
into the pre-Georgian way of 
looking at peaks—he because 
of their associations with dis- 
comfort, I because I did not 
find in them the true and per- 
fect antithesis of Mesopotamia. 
The antithesis of outline and 
feature was not enough. I 
craved for the antithesis of 
spirit, not merely a vertical 
instead of a flat desolation. 
Bare mountain-tops will never 
appear frightful and depress- 
ing again as they did to our 
ancestors, Yet among the 
changes wrought by the war 
in the human spirit there may 
come a preference for the 
sylvan and pastoral upper 
places. We loved wildness 
when there was peace, and 
sought it. New we have had 
our fill of savagery, it will 
not be strange if a bias enters 
our spirit and turns us from 
what is wild and wasteful in 
nature to the old Arcadian 
haunts of Pan and _ the 
shepherds. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE DEFECTION OF LORD LANSDOWNE—A OASE OF ATAVISM— 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S MESSAGE—A ‘“‘ FOSTERED DELUSION ”— 
PROSE AND VERSE—THE MALIGNED EIGHTEENTH CENTURY— 


THE VALUE OF TRADITION. 


In the history of the War, 
as it now unfolds itself, sur- 
prise follows surprise, and the 
sudden defection of Lord 
Lansdowne was assuredly un- 
expected by all save those 
who had sat in the Cabinet 
with him, That a Minister 
who had led the Tory Party 
in the House of Lords, who 
had in the past defended the 
eauses of Union and Fiscal 
Reform with a persuasive logic, 
should become the acknow- 
ledged friend and colleague of 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald and 
his German friends, of Mr 
Snowden and Mr Angell (or 
Lane), might have astonished 
even those who are accustomed 
to the vagaries of politicians. 
The letter itself is the most 
mischievous that has yet ap- 
peared in the press. It was 
published at the moment most 
opportune for Germany, when 
the collapse of Russia and the 
victory snatched by treachery 
in Italy were filling our foes 
with a new confidence. It 
met with a success which not 
even Lord Lansdowne can 
have anticipated: it instantly 
sent up the value of the mark. 
For the rest, no word of 
wisdom or statesmanship is 
speken in it. It is the common 
tangle of loose thought and 
careless contradiction, to whieh 
the pro-Germans and Pacifists 
all the world over have accus- 








tomed us. Lord Lansdowne 
says that “we want to inflict 
@ signal defeat upon the Cen- 
tral Powers,” and then ineon- 
tinently suggests terms of 
peace favourable to their aims 
and ambitions. He has the 
effrontery, using Pitt’s word 
and not Pitt’s sense, to say 
that we demand security, and 
then whittles his “security ” 
down to nothingness. Does 
he remember what Pitt said, 
when Tierney defied him to 
state, in one sentence, what 
was the object of the War? 
“T know not,” retorted the 
Minister, “whether I can do 
it in one sentence; but in one 
word I can tell him that it is 
security — security against a 
danger, the greatest that ever 
threatened the world. It is 
@ security against a danger 
which never existed in any 
past period of society. It is 
security against a danger... 
which threatens all the na- 
tions of the earth; against a 
danger which has been resisted 
by all the nations of, Europe, 
and resisted by none with so 
much success as by this nation, 
because by none has it been 
resisted so uniformly and with 
so much energy.” That is the 
security whieh all the Allies 
desire, and it can be obtained 
not by the weak and paltry 
compliance suggested by Lord 
Lansdowne, but by a victory, 
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final and complete, obtained 
frem the Germans on the field 
of battle. 

And Lord Lansdowne, with- 
out a reproach to the Germans 
for their broken faith and 
frank brutality, is ready to 
enter into negotiations with 
them. He would grant them 
a8 many “scraps of paper” to 
tear up as their cynicism could 
demand. He will give them 
the “freedom of the seas,” for 
which a century ago we fought 
for twenty years, and will let 
them have all the commercial 
privileges which their greed 
and egoism deem indispensable. 
Not a place in the sun, but all 
the sun, and the shadow for 
the subject races to crawl in 
when the Germans permit their 
furtive movements! If these 
infamous proposals had been 
sketched in a pamphlet by a 
silly ignorant pacifist, the pam- 
phiet would most justly have 
been suppressed, and the paci- 
fist would have repented of his 
temerity in jail. And Lord 
Lansdowne’s crime against the 
State is far heavier than 
any crime which an ignorant 
pacifist could commit. He has 
been the leader in the House of 
Lords of a great party. He 
has been Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, He speaks 
with the authority lent him 
by the high offices which he 
has held. He is powerful to 
do harm, because in the past 
his fellow-countrymen have 
trusted him. 

His power of doing evil is 
far greater abroad than at 
home. In France and America 
it is the Foreign Minister who 
speaks—and speaks, as they 
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think, with the weight of 
public opinion. At home we 
know better. Lord Lansdowne 
speaks only for himself, and 
must be content with such 
fulsome praise as ‘The Daily 
News’ can spill upon him. 
Moreever, he and his kind are 
not unfamiliar in Engiand. 
We have never been engaged 
in a great war without dis- 
covering open or covert sym- 
pathisers with the enemy in 
the houses of the Whigs. And 
no better parallel for the de- 
fection of Lord Lansdowne can 
be found than that afforded 
by his ancestor, the first Lord 
Lansdowne, better known as 
Lord Shelburne. Here is a 
clear case of atavism. No 
sooner did the Freneh revolu- 
tionaries declare war upon 
England than Lord Shelburne 
—we will use this title to save 
confusion—was hot in opposi- 
tion to his own country. He 
was wholly regardless of the 
plain truth that it was France 
which declared war. He was 
sure that, if France had not 
declared it, England would 
have, and therefore alone was 
to blame. That is a typical 
argument which has never 
failed to satisfy the Whigs. 
“The war,” said Lord Shel- 
burne, “‘is a metaphysical war ; 
it was declared against France 
on account of her internal cir- 
cumstances, for the particu- 
lar complaints made against 
the French Government might 
have been settled by negotia- 
tion, and did not in any case 
afford a ground for hostilities.” 
There is an ingenious network 
of misstatements. All wars 
are metaphysical, if you will 
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—that is to say, they involve 
an opposition of opinions and 
philosophies. But this war of 
1793 was so far from meta- 
physics at the outset that it 
began, as the present war 
began, by the open violation 
of a treaty. No amount of 
negotiation would have pre- 
vented the French from open- 
ing the Scheldt in defiance of 
solemn undertakings, and had 
we not opposed them we should 
have been guilty of conniving 
at the tearing up of a scrap 
of paper. But Lord Shelburne 
advocated a policy ef rigid 
non-intervention, and thought 
that he could serve his country 
best by embarrassing Pitt in 
the conduct of the war. 

Thus he played the familiar 
game of the Whigs. Though 
England was fighting for her 
life, he “still insisted that the 
true course for the Govern- 
ment to pursue was to per- 
severe in the cause of parlia- 
mentary and economic reform, 
which they had originally 
marked out for themselves.” 
He opposed with all his might 
the Traitors’ Correspondence 
Bill and the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus. He fought 
untiringly for the rebels, who 
took advantage of their coun- 
try’s stress. He was sure 
that “Pitt was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, but re- 
fused to recognise the fact,” 
and happily for himself he 
did not live to witness the 
triumph of the English arms, 
With all his ingenuity, which 
was considerable, he supported 
the cause of England’s enemies, 
He was indignant that food 
and provisions should be 
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brought within the category 
of contraband. ‘Was it pos- 
sible,” he asked, “to prevent 
America carrying any kind of 
goods as a neutral nation?” 
With what warmth he would 
have welcomed Napoleon’s 
doctrine of “the freedom of 
the seas,” dear to his descen- 
dant, or Sir Edward Grey’s 
Declaration of London! Any 
one who defied the power of 
king and parliament in a time 
of stress was his friend. 


‘When, in 1795, there were 


cries in the street of “No war! 
No Pitt!” and George III. 
was fired at by a miscreant, 
Lord Shelburne found nothing 
better to say than that “the 
attack was an alarm bell to 
terrify the people into weak 
compliances,” that “it was a 
scheme planned and executed 
by Ministers themselves for 
the purpose of continuing 
their power.” In brief, he 
showed himself the complete 
Whig, as the complete Whig 
has spoken and acted since 
the beginning. And all the 
while he worked for peace. 
The worst excesses of the 
enemy, his most insolent de- 
mands, did not perturb him. 
Peace he must have— peace 
with dishonour, such as his 
descendant looks for, if that 
was the only kind to be ob- 
tained. 

At last, in 1801, peace came, 
and this is what Lord Shel- 
burne wrote to Lord Holland: 
“Tam impatient to drink the 
French Consul’s health now 
that we may do it safely and 
honourably, and thanks to him 
for granting us peace, no mat- 
ter what it is.” Surrender 
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could not be more humble. 
Lord Shelburne had fought 
long and loyally for the French 
Consul’s cause, and he was 
content to accept whatever 
terms were flung to him, like 
a bone toa dog. Would Lord 
Lansdowne, we wonder, drink 
the Kaiser’s health with an 
equal fervour, if the Kaiser 
undertook to make “incom- 
plete reparation,” to grant a 
momentary security, and to 
accept in exchange “a place 
among the great commercial 
communities of the world,” to- 
gether with the coveted boon 
of “the freedom of the seas”? 
The terms which Lord Lans- 
downe offers are no less gen- 
erous than those which were 
welcomed by Lord Shelburne. 
Lord Shelburne saw his terms 
rejected, and knew before he 
died that the Peace of Amiens 
was illusory as it was fraud- 
ulent. Lord Lansdowne will 
have no better fortune than 
his great-grandfather. In vain 
has he done a wanton injury 
to the Allied cause, The spirit 
of England was stronger and 
better than the Lansdowne of 
that day. It is stronger and 
better than the Lansdowne 
who has now darkened coun- 
sel by speaking with the voice 
of the Bolshevist. The truth is 
that the politician too often for- 
gets the untimeliness of what he 
says and does. There are words 
and deeds which, merely silly 
in time of peace, are obviously 
dangerous in time of war. It 
is possible that Lord Lans- 
downe, trained in the business 
of politics for nearly half a 
century, has lost his sense of 
proportion, But if he were 
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at all conscious of what he 
said in his letter, then he 
chose the hour at which he 
could inflict the worst injury 
upon his native land. Ex- 
cuses will be found for him; 
exouses are always found for 
political ineptitude. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to 
President Wilson for proclaim- 
ing once more, at the right 
time, the aims and purposes of 
the Allies, His message to Con- 
gress is clear and unequivocal. 
It deals not with politics but 
with realities, and it should be 
read and re-read by all those 
who still harbour a doubt as 
to the ultimate defeat of the 
Germans. At the very outset 
President Wilson makes a plain 
statement, all the more wel- 
come after Lord Lansdowne’s 
muddled proposals. ‘Our ob- 
ject is, of course, to win the 
war,” he says, “and we shall 
not slacken nor suffer ourselves 
to be diverted until it is won.” 
He brushes aside with a ges- 
ture of indignation the peace- 
monger and pro-German who 
would help the cause of the 
enemy. “As a nation,” he 
declares, ‘‘we are united in 
spirit and intention, I pay 
little heed to those who tell me 
otherwise. I hear the voices of 
dissent—who does not? I hear 
the criticism and the clamour 
of the noisily thoughtless and 
troublesome. I also see men 
here and there fling them- 
selves in impotent disloyalty 
against the calm indomitable 
power of the nation. I hear 
men debate peace who under- 
stand neither its nature nor 
the way in which we may 
attain it, with uplifted eyes 
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and unbroken spirits. But I 
know that none of these speak 
for the nation. They do not 
touch the heart of anything. 
They may safely be left to 
strut their uneasy hour and 
be forgotten.” That is the 
best answer that can be given 
to the ill-omened sentimentali- 
ties of Lord Lansdowne. 

Nor does President Wilson 
shrink from the consequences 
of his high resolve. He is 
ready to support his stalwart 
words with stalwart deeds. 
“Our present and immediate 
task,” he repeats, “is to win 
the war, and nothing shall 
turn us aside from it until it 
is accomplished. Every power 
and resource we possess, whether 
of men, of money, or of ma- 
terials, is being devoted, and 
will continue to be devoted, to 
that purpose until it is achieved. 
. .. We shall regard the war 
as won only when the German 
people says to us, through pro- 
perly accredited representatives, 
that it is ready to agree to a 
settlement based upcona justice 
and a reparation of the wrongs 
their rulers have done.” These 
words should remove any hope 
that may linger in the minds 
of German optimists of an early 
and fortunate peace. The 
Americans will not draw back, 
the French will not draw 
back, the British will not 
draw back, until we are all 
assured of real security and 
real reparation, not of the 
poor security and the incom- 
plete reparation which will 
satisfy Lord Lansdowne. The 
struggle may take a long time 
yet for its finishing. We must 
face the possibility of two more 
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years warfare with courage and 


cheerfulness. There are those 
who say that two more years of 
fighting will bring ruin upon 
the world, and Lord Lans- 
downe is among them. A far 
deeper ruin, because irreparable, 
would be the peace sketched 
by our anxious busybodies—a 
peace which would enable the 
Germans to prepare for the 
next war with an assured con- 
fidence of victory. The conduct 
of the Germans before the war 
and during the war has as- 
sured us sufficiently that we 
cannot make terms with them 
as with decent adversaries. 
President Wilson sets this argu- 
ment before us with excellent 
lucidity—the vigorous, rapid, 
and successful prosecution of 
the war. “We can do this 
with all the greater zeal and 
enthusiasm,” says he, “ because 
we know that for us this is 
war of high principle; because 
we know, and all the world 
knows, that we have been forced 
into it to save the very institu- 
tions we live under from de- 
struction and corruption. The 
purposes of the Central Powers 
strike straight at the very 
heart of everything we believe 
in; their methods of warfare 
outrage every principle of hu- 
manity and ef knightly honour; 
their intrigue has corrupted 
the very thought and spirit 
of many of our people; their 
sinister and secret diplomacy 
has sought to take our very 
territory away from us and 
disrupt the union of the State. 
Our safety would be at an end, 
our honour for ever sullied and 
brought into contempt, were 
we to permit them to triumph.” 
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The Allies will not permit the 
Germans to triumph, and the 
sooner the peacemongers cease 
to interrupt us in the perform- 
ance of a just duty the sooner 
will the war be over. 


An eminent poet once de- 
scribed poetry as “the stuff 
which poets write.” An ex- 
cellent definition, complete and 
satisfying. We know what a 
poem is when we see it; we 
can recognise prose also by its 
shape and form; and we are 
content to go no further than 
the poet’s own definition. But 
the simple method of separat- 
ing poetry from prose by form 
alone does not please the critics, 
and for many years we have 
been presented with new defini- 
tions and new differences. One 
reason for this display of in- 
genuity has been, we think, the 
desire of excluding Pope and 
the poets of the eighteenth 
century from the list of poets. 
The controversy has raged 
ever since Warton, and is not 
finished yet, But, in any case, 
the reason given is unjust and 
insufficient, and Pope will sur- 
vive with Horace, in the first 
rank of poets until the end of 
time. 

However, Sir Henry Newbolt 
has no doubts. In his ‘New 
Study of English Poetry’ he 
asks the question, “What is 
Poetry?” And he answers it 
with an unwavering dogmat- 
ism. ‘We have fostered a 
delusion,” he says,—‘ the very 
common belief that prose is 
prose and verse is verse, that 
the essential difference is the 
difference of form, not of sub- 
stance,” The “delusion” is 
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common, and, we believe, no 
delusion at all. Prose is prose 
and verse is verse, each a 
beautiful and delicate art, 
which obeys its own rules 
and wins its own triumphs. 
But if verse is not verse and 
prose is not prose, what are 
they? “Poetry,” says Sir 
Henry Newbolt, “is the ex- 
pression in human language 
of our intuitions: prose is the 
expression of our judgments.” 
Accordingly, from what he 
calls “prose,” he would ex- 
clude all emotion. ‘The ‘real’ 
world,” says he, “the world 
of reason, of prose, has of its 
own nature no passion, no 
humour, no true drama.” It 
follows from this that “a 
novel is essentially poetry”; 
and he quotes in support 
the faet that ‘Tom Jones’ 
has often been called an epic 
—as indeed it has,—but he 
might have added that it is 
so called by way of metaphor. 

Even if we accepted Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s argument— 
and we do not accept it—we 
should find his definition far 
too narrow. If we say that 
poetry is merely an expression 
of intuitions, we should ex- 
clude nearly all the poets that 
ever lived from Parnassus. 
What becomes of Matthew 
Arnold’s saying, “criticism of 
life,” if judgments be forbidden 
to poets? Surely ocriticism— 
judgment—is not intuition. 


And are Shakespeare and 
Dumas, Wordsworth and 
Shelley, to take a few 


examples, merely expressing 
their “intuitions” in human 
language? Have not know- 
ledge and research, philosophy 
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and judgment, all been con- 
cerned in the making of their 
works? We think that they 
have, and we look about us 
in vain for poets amiable 
enough to fit the definition 
which Sir Henry Newbolt has 
framed for them. And, in- 
deed, he does not seem to 
hold very fast to his own 
definition. Having assured us 
that verse is not verse and 
that prose is not prose, he 
tells us also that “poetry is 
more akin to dancing than to 
song,” and fails to explain by 
what tie the novel, which he 
calls poetry, is related to the 
dance. Nor does he in his 
book use “poetry” in the new 
sense of his own definition. 
He admits that “prosody, or 
metric law, there must be to 
save the gesture from becom- 
ing invertebrate”; and the 
rhythm which he disousses 
is appropriate only to what 
the world has always recog- 
nised as poetry. Apply it to 
the novel, and it has no mean- 
ing; apply it to the eloquence 
of Sir Thomas Browne, and it 
is wholly irrelevant. Thus Sir 
Henry is driven back upon the 
old sound convention, which 
he further strengthens by 
choosing all his examples from 
writers whose title of poet 
has never been disputed. We 
might have understood his 
new study of poetry better 
if he had mingled what we 
know as prose and verse for 
the purpose of illustration. 
He has not done this, and we 
are forced to think that he 
is not wholly confident of his 
own definition. 

The truth is that the real 
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essential of poetry is metre, 
Those who would judge litera- 
ture by its subject and not 
by its form will land them- 
selves in a bog of confusion 
and prejudice. Incidentally, 
they will demand that we 
should re-write all the books 
that have ever been written 
upon the art of letters. Prose 
and verse have an intelligi- 
ble and authoritative meaning. 
There is bad verse and bad 
prose, but if there be metre 
for good or evil, there is poetry. 
It is bad poetry when it is 
not intense and vivid in ex- 
pression, but it is unfair to 
burden prose with the sins 
and failings of second-rate 
poets. It is not great poetry 
when it is obviously argumen- 
tative; it is not great prose 
either. But metre is the di- 
viding line, and metre is not 
“mere decoration”; it belongs 
originally to the ear and mind 
of the writer. The stuff which 
Pope wrote, for instance, was 
poetry, because he wrote in 
verse, and he must be tried 
by the standard which he 
chose for himself. 

As we have said, the chief 
reason why critics have in- 
vented new definitions of prose 
and poetry is that they have 
wished to exclude Pope and 
the “classics” from the com- 
pany of the poets. The at- 
tempt was made at the very 
outset of the Romantic move- 
ment. Pope was as reticent 
about nature as were the 
Greeks, who loved the world 
about them no less because 
they understood the proper 
use of a background. It was 
thought that Pope showed an 
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exclusive interest in “the 
manners and characters of 
refined society,” and he was 
not permitted to hide behind 
the august precedent of Horace, 
who himself was no better than 
a classic. It was the excellent 
Joseph Warton who led the 
attack, with moderation, for 
the most part, and good sense. 
At the outset he was so far 
from denying Pope the name of 
poet, that he placed him “next 
to Milton and above Dryden.” 
Here is what he says in his 
preface: “I love the memory 
of Pope, I respect and honour 
his abilities; but I do not 
think him at the head of his 
profession. In other words, in 
that species of poetry wherein 
Pope excelled, he is superior to 
all mankind: and I only say 
that this species of poetry is 
not the most excellent one of 
the art.” That is a perfectly 
clear and reasonable statement. 
Pope’s species is not the most 
excellent, It would be idle to 
compare him with Shakespeare 
or Milton, with Coleridge or 
Wordsworth, with Keats or 
Shelley. But he achieved the 
end at which he aimed with an 
easy mastery, and it is absurd 
to deny him the name of poet. 
If he be denied, then Horace 
and Juvenal and Boileau him- 
self must be shut out from the 
paradise of fame. 

However, Joseph Warton, 
not content with doing a simple 
justice to Pope, blundered pres- 
ently into a suggestion that 
perhaps after all Pope was 
something less thana poet. So 
with the triumph of the Ro- 
mantic Movement, Pope fell 
deeper into the pit of obloquy, 
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and suffered almost as much 
from the indiscretion of friends 
as from the acrimony of foes. 
Coleridge, indeed, like the poor 
critic that he was, repented 
him of an adverse opinion. “I 
was not blind to the merits of 
this school,” he wrote in his 
‘ Biographia Literaria,’ “yet as 
from inexperience of the world, 
and consequent want of sym- 
pathy with the general subjects 
of the poems, they gave me little 
pleasure, I doubtless under- 
valued the kind, and with the 
presumption of youth withheld 
from its masters the legitimate 
name of poets.” An honest 
confession, truly! Nor will 
those for whom the words 
“prose” and “ verse” are mere 
delusions find much comfort in 
Coleridge’s definition. “If the 
definition sought for,” he wrote, 
“be that of a legitimate poem, 
I conceive it must be one the 
parts of which mutually sup- 
port and explain each other; 
all in their proportion harmon- 
ising with and supporting the 
known influences of metrical 
arrangement.” That definition 
would suit Pope’s works per- 
fectly. It would not suit any 
novel that has ever been 
written. 

The desire, which many 
critics acknowledge,—a desire 
which we suspect is shared by 
Sir Henry Newbolt,—to ex- 
clude the admirable work of 
the eighteenth century from 
the true body of English 
poetry, was encouraged also by 
Matthew Arnold, who asserted 
that Dryden and Pope “are 
not the classics of our poetry, 
they are classics of our prose.” 
Dryden, to be sure, was a 
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classic of our prose, which he 
fashioned into the instrument 
which we know to-day. To us 
he seems also a classic of our 
poetry, and if Pope wins not 
his place by his poetry, he wins 
it not at all. The translation 
of Homer, defective though it 
may be as an English version, 
is assuredly not a thing of 
prose or reason. Who shall 
reduce “The Rape of the Lock” 
to the level of a prosaic rule? 
In the kingdom of poetry are 
many mansions, and not even 
the authority of Matthew 
Arnold shall oust Pope and 
Dryden from the honoured, if 
humbler, places which they 
hold by the side of Shake- 
speare, Milton, and the rest. 
Moreover, it is not without 
significance that Coleridge 
found the same fault with 
Wordsworth which Matthew 
Arnold and others have found 
with Pope and Dryden. He dis- 
covered a “ matter-of-factness ” 
in certain poems. “To this 
accidentality I object,” he wrote, 
“as contravening the essence 
of poetry, which Aristotle pro- 
nounces to be ozrovdaioratov 
kal gdirocopwtatoy yévos, the 
most intense, weighty, and 
philosophical product of human 
art!” There it is, Matthew 
Arnold’s own favourite quota- 
tion! Shall we then, on the 
double authority of Arnold and 
Coleridge, bracket Pope and 
Wordsworth as exponents of 
the matter-of-fact ? 

For Sir Henry Newbolt 
poetry is a word of praise, 
prose is a word of blame, 
and he shows the bent of 
his mind by describing novels 
as “essentially poetry,” even 
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though they contain a large 
amount of prosaic detail and 
reflections by the author. Here, 
as it seems to us, he gives his 
case away completely. He 
would even admit among poems 
the sad works of M., Zola, the 
offal of unnumbered note-books, 
confessing at the same time 
that they are “less poetical ” 
than Mr Hardy’s novels, as 
indeed they are, But poems 
he believes them to be, and 
thus does them more than 
justice. On the other hand, 
he is wholly unjust to the 
writers of great prose who 
have written no novels, and 
yet have regarded their busi- 
ness as @ delicate art. He is 
guilty of the double sin of 
inclusion and of exclusion, 
Now prose is an art, wholly 
separate from the art of verse, 
governed by different rules and 
shaped by different purposes. 
Aristotle explained the differ- 
ence once and for always, 
when he defined prose as being 
“without metre and not with- 
out rhythm.” With that de- 
finition in our mind we can 
take an understanding pride 
in the progress of our English 
prose. We need give it no 
false name. It does not 
masquerade as poetry, which 
it is not. Nor is it, at its 
highest, a mere expression of 
reason or argument. It is 
prose, which keeps within its 
own limits, and which demands 
that it should be tried by its 
own standard, and not by the 
standard of poetry. By the 
form which governs it, not by 
the subject which animates it, 
it asks to be tested. And it 
has lived a flourishing life, 
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apart from poetry, for many 
centuries. 

Look where you will in our 
prose, and you will find a 
rhythm and a beauty which 
are not the rhythm and beauty 
of verse. Prose may be trans- 
lated into verse, or verse into 
prose, and each take on a new 
shape and form. Turn to 
North’s ‘Plutarch,’ which is 
a work not of intuition but 
of translation, and note how 
Shakespeare lifted the splendid 
prose of North into the higher 
realm of his poetry. Or in the 
other direction compare the 
august entrance of Dalila in 
“Samson Agonistes”: 


‘‘But who is this, what thing of Sea 
or Land ?— 

Female of sex it seems,— 

That so bedecked, ornate and gay, 

Comes this way, sailing 

Like a stately ship 


With all her bravery on, ‘and tackle 
trim, ; 
Sails filled, and streamers waving,” — 


compare this, we say, with 
Congreve’s modest prose: 
“Here she comes i’ faith, full 
sail, with her fan spread and 
her streamers out, and a shoal 
of fools for tenders; ha, no, I 
cry her mercy!” The sub- 
stance is the same in either 
case, but prose and verse each 
finds his proper shape. And 
if you would contemplate prose 
of another quality, open the 
works of Sir Thomas Browne 
at random, and light upon 
this: “But the iniquity of 
oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy, and deals with the 
memory of men without dis- 
tinction to merit of perpetuity. 
Who can but pity the founder 
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of the pyramids? Herostratus 
lives that burned the temple 
of Diana, he is almost lost 
that built it. Time hath 
spared the epitaph of Adrian’s 
horse, confounded that of him- 
self. In vain we compute our 
felicities by the advantage of 
our good names, since bad 
have equal durations, and 
Thersites is likely to live as 
long as Agamemnon.” This 
passage is not intuition; it 
contains argument and re- 
search; it is not extracted 
from a novel. It is merely 
prose, noble and rotund; it 
seeks no inclusion in a poem, 
to whieh it does not belong; 
and it will live, as prose, as 
long as our English speech. 
By the habit and tradition 


_ of our tongue and race verse is 


verse and prose is prose. In 
spite of Sir Henry Newbolt, we 
refuse to believe that we have 
“fostered a delusion,” and see 
no profit in giving new names 
to old things. But Sir Henry 
Newbolt, following Matthew 
Arnold, does not think much 
of tradition. He says by way 
of reproach that the English 
are “accustomed to value tra- 
dition highly for the sake of 
comfort; as one values old 
boots, even when they are no 
longer very sound or present- 
able.” Happily the English 
have valued tradition highly, 
but not merely for the sake of 
comfort. They have under- 
stood—and herein lies their 
greatness—that life and art 
are tradition and nothing else. 
Our writers of prose and poetry 
have been lantern-bearers al- 
ways. They have handed on 
the lamp, duly trimmed, from 
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generationtogeneration. There 
is not one of them worthy tobe 
remembered who does not owe 
his sense of beauty and wisdom 
to the past. Even where he 
has seemed an innovator, he 
has but gone no further back 
for his models than the last 
generation. If Keats owed 
little to the classical school, 
he owed a vast deal to Drayton 
and Browne and Fletcher and 
Spenser. Sir Henry Newbolt 
thinks that all our great poets 
have been innovators. Truly 
they have added something of 
their own, yet how small their 
innovations seem when we look 
back upon them! No greater 
than the innovation which 
caused a riot at the first per- 
formance of “Hernani’’—a bold 
enjambement. Indeed, he who 
does not value tradition highly 
is an anarch who, despising all 
the rules discovered in the 


past, would make for himself 
& new system and a new world, 
who would pit against the 
gathered wisdom of two thou- 
sand years the cunning and the 
cleverness of a single brain. 
This enterprise of anarchy 


is fortunately impossible. 
Whether we wish it or not, 
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we are bound to the past by an 
unbreakable chain. Wecannot 
rid ourselves of our splendid 
inheritance. If we could, we 
should be born again, each one 
of us, into a stone age, and 
compelled to fight for our sus- 
tenance against our fellows. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, himself 
a professor, says harsh things 
about his kind. Nevertheless 
we will conclude our friendly 
argument with him by quoting 
what Professor W. P. Ker has 
to say about Burns. “It is 
a great thing,” says he, “for 
an artist to inherit a strong 
tradition, to belong to a school. 
It means that he has all the 
strength of his own and the 
last generation to draw upon; 
he does not waste his time in 
solitary adventures; he is not 
left to himself; he is saved 
from caprice and melancholy, 
from the fate of Chatterton.” 
That is true. Deprived of a 
tradition, the poet and the 
writer of prose alike will 
squander their years in vain 
experiment, and will die with- 
out the happy consciousness 
of security, without discover- 
ing that in art, as in life, the 
old ways are best. 
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